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THE SEVEN LORD ROSEBERIES 


A warm but at the same time terribly candid admirer has lately 
written a study of Lord Rosebery (The Earl of Rosebery ; his Words 
and his Work, by Arthur Wallace) in which the Prime Minister is 
treated under six heads—‘ The Man,’ ‘the Radical,’ ‘the Home- 
ruler,’ ‘the Municipalist,’ and so on—an arrangement which clearly 
shows that Mr. Wallace had detected that he was dealing with more 
persons than one. Where Mr. Wallace has rushed in I need not 
perhaps fear to tread, and may claim that Iam not overstepping 
the bounds of political courtesy if I put down for a moment tlie 
Gladstonian umbrella under which the various Lord Roseberies stand 
sheltered, and ask them to step out one by one for public inspec- 
tion. A careful review of the different individualities which make up 
the multiplex personality of the Premier will show that Mr. Wallace 
has understated his case, and that there are at least seven Lord 
Roseberies, each with a distinct and sometimes antagonistic set of 
opinions and methods of action. They may be arranged according to 
the following list : 

. The Home Rule Lord Rosebery. 

. The Unionist Lord Rosebery. 

. The Democratic, Socialist, Labour-Radical Lord Rosebery. 

. Lord Rosebery the Political Boss. 

. Lord Rosebery the man above party. 

. Lord Rosebery the Sphinx. 

. The Newmarket Lord Rosebery. 
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I 


As Lord Rosebery is the head of the Home Rule party and the 
Prime Minister in a Home Rule Government, it might be supposed 
that nothing would be easier than to produce a clear delineation of 
the man in this capacity. It happens, however, that exactly the 
opposite is the case. It is difficult to quote any precise and distinct 
admission from Lord Rosebery’s lips that he is a Home Ruler from 
conviction, and that Home Rule is an essential and necessary part of 
his political creed, an item of the party programme to which he is 
irrevocably committed. I do not of course mean to say that Lord 
Rosebery has not spoken in favour of Home Rule. He has done so 
very often, and of late in such a way as to create the impression that 
he is perfectly sound on the Home Rule goose. If, however, his 
speeches are examined, it will be seen that what he has done has been 
rather to create a Home Rule atmosphere, and to envelope himself 
therein, than to pin himself definitely to Home Rule. His attitude 
has not been unlike that of the immortal Candidate in the Biglow 
Papers. He never exactly advocates Home Rule, but seems rather 
to be winking and whispering over his shoulder, 


Tell ’em that on the Home Rule question 
I'm RIGHT, although to speak I’m loth; 
That gives you a safe p’int to rest on 
An’ leaves me frontin’ North by South. 


There was just this air of ‘ Don’t you be afraid about Home Rule, 
it’s all right,’ in the declaration which Lord Rosebery made when last 
March he first met his party at the Foreign Office in the capacity of 
Premier. ‘ We stand where we did ’—a declaration which was followed 
that very afternoon by the admission in the House of Lords as to ‘the 
predominant partner.’ Lord Rosebery, it is true, has said many fine 
things about justice to Ireland, things that can be pointed to, to show 
that he is right on the Home Rule question; but he has generally 
contrived to mitigate their crudeness with something which seems to 
say, again like the Biglow Candidate, that perhaps after all ‘it don’t 
smell very strong.’ Still, taken as a whole, the Home Rule Lord 
Rosebery has a right to say that he has a distinct existence and may 
fairly claim to be one of the seyen. Afterall, did he not, in speaking 
on the Home Rule Bill of 1892, assure the House of Lords that 
‘whether you plaster Ireland with your garrisons or with your gold, 
the end of it, by some devious path or other, will be some form of 
Home Rule’? When, then, the credit of the Home Rule Lord Rose- 
bery is impugned, and his very existence doubted, he can always 
proudly point to that passage to prove that he is not a mere shadow 
of a dream, but a reality. 
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II 


There is no sort of difficulty in substantiating the existence of ‘ the 
Unionist Lord Rosebery.’ He unquestionably is a creature of flesh 
and blood. So vigorous is he, indeed, that he is apt, even when the 
Home Rule Lord Rosebery is taking the stage, to pop his head round 
one of the flies and make his presence known. He did this in a way 
which considerably annoyed the Gladstonian party and perplexed his 
brother actors in the spring of the present year. 

When the Home Rule Lord Rosebery was ‘on,’ and ought to 
have been talking unexceptional Home Rule sentiments to the House 
of Lords, the Unionist Lord Rosebery suddenly materialised, and 
delivered himself of an excellent piece of Unionist doctrine. 

‘The noble Marquis,’ said Lord Rosebery, ‘made one remark on 
the subject of Irish Home Rule with which I confess myself in entire 
accord. He said that before Irish Home Rule is conceded by the 
Imperial Parliament, England, as the predominant member of the 
partnership of the three kingdoms, will have to be convinced of its 
justice.’ ‘ That,’ he continued, ‘may seem to be a considerable admis- 
sion to make, because your lordships will know that the majority of 
English members of Parliament, elected from England proper, are 
hostile to Home Rule.’ 

It is true that a few days later the Home Rule Lord Rosebery 
reasserted himself. No one of the seven can of course claim a 
monopoly ; but for all that there was an air of vigour and convic- 
tion about the first speech which might almost make one imagine 
that the Unionist Lord Rosebery is in reality ‘the predominant 
partner.’ The Unionist Lord Rosebery can, at any rate, claim to be 
thesenior partner. He was alive and active before the Home Rule 
Lord Rosebery was born or even thought of. Witness the words 
used by Lord Rosebery in 1885 when speaking at Paisley in regard 
to the Irish vote : 


I think that in speaking of Ireland and Irish affairs we are apt to touch too 
much on the Irish vote. I think the Irish vote should no longer be a factor in the 
British Parliament, and for this reason, that there is no reliance to be placed upon 
it. The Irish vote is not guided by consideration of what is best for Great Britain 
and for the Empire. . . . I am afraid there is only one policy to be pursued towards 
Ireland, and it is this—to treat Ireland exactly, so far as may be, as you would 
treat any other part of the United Kingdom, whenever you can do it, without re- 
gard to the language of menace or insult, or language of opprobrium, from those 
you are trying to benefit. Whenever you can do it, try and treat Ireland 
exactly as you would treat Scotland or Wales. If you pass a measure of local 
government for Great Britain, pass as near as may be exactly the same measure of 
local government for Ireland. She will not thank you; she will receive your 
measure rather with a curse than with a blessing; but what I want to point 
out is, that it is unworthy of British statesmen who know so much of Irish affairs 
to heed any longer the reception which may be given them by the leaders of public 
opinion in Ireland. : 
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Even here, however, Lord Rosebery has proved the existence of 
his Unionist personality rather by the creation of a Unionist atmo- 
sphere than by any very definite or explicit words. He told us he 
was right on the question of the Union, rather than said in as 
many words that he was Unionist. As another example of his ability 
to create a Unionist atmosphere, I may quote a very remarkable pas- 
sage from a speech made by Lord Rosebery at Plymouth in 1887. 
Lord Rosebery deals with the retention of the Irish members, and no 
one can possibly read it and fail to feel a comfortable sense that in 
reality Lord Rosebery is sound on the Union. Here is the passage 
in question : 

Suppose you give the Irish members a Parliament of their own for their own 
affairs, and give them at the same time their present representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament, then you put them in a vastly preponderant and superior position, 
because they have not merely the exclusive right to manage their own affairs, but 
they have also a very considerable right in the management of ours. That is a 
great disturber of the balance of the Constitution, and that, on the whole, seems to 
be undesirable. But, on the other hand, if you say, as many have said: ‘ We will 
admit the Irish member, but only for Imperial matters ’—what are you to do with 
the Irish members when Imperial matters are not going on? Is the Speaker to 
ring the bell and say, ‘The Irish members may come in’—(laughter)—and then 
some English member who objected to the Irish members will say, ‘ Sir, I object 
to the Irish members coming in; this is not an Imperial matter,’ and we shall have 
a debate, perhaps, of two nights as to whether or not it is an Imperial matter, and 
the Irish members may come in—(laughter)—and then, just in the middle of ques- 
tion time or at the end of any debate you may find the Speaker ringing his bell 
again and saying, ‘ The Irish members will please return to their own quarters,’ 
and you will have these unfortunate Irish members in a state of perpetually sus- 
pended and restored animation. 


One feels, however, that the Unionist Lord Rosebery went a 
little further here than good taste allows. It is hardly fair for one 
of a man’s aliases to poke fun quite so openly at another of them. 
The good sense of the whole seven might have been expected to pre- 
serve a stronger feeling of decorum. 


III 


The Democratic, Socialist, Labour-Radical Lord Rosebery is a 
very strong and vital shred from the multiplex personality which, 
as Lord Rosebery’s friends so often have it, ‘the accident of an 
accident ’ made an earl, Mr. Gladstone a Knight of the Garter, and 
his own astuteness and the Daily Chronicle a Prime Minister. The 
chief field in which Lord Rosebery has displayed himself as the 
genuine Socialist, whole-souled Radical and thoroughgoing friend of 
Labour is the County Council. Whenever Lord Rosebery was in the 
chair at Spring Gardens, this one of the seven was given full rein, and 
very successfully he played his part. Excellent was the stroke of 
telling his fellow-members that he wished them to address him as 
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Mr. Chairman and not as ‘my Lord.’ Many whole-souled Radicals 
might have shrunk from issuing this order—might have thought 
that there would seem something a little patronising and condescend- 
ing in the command. Not so Lord Rosebery, He knew his men 
and scored his first great success by this simple artifice. He 
conquered all hearts by his ‘Mr. Chairman,’ So deeply indeed did 
this act of condescension sink into the heart of the London Radical, 
that when the Daily Chronicle was working overtime to press the 
claims of Lord Rosebery to the Premiership, it again and again 
brought up this marvel of lordly affability. Whenever it grew out 
of breath in the task of panegyric, it filled up the interval with the 
remark that Lord Rosebery had actually told the County Council to 
call him Mr. Chairman when he might, if he had liked, have insisted 
on the full delights of ‘my Lord.’ One was reminded of the delight 
with which the old ladies in Cranford noted that Lady Glenmire if 
she had chosen might have sat down to tea in a coronet instead of a 
cap. But this was not the only ‘wild enormity of ancient mag- 
nanimity’ to which Lord Rosebery treated the County Council. 
He, throughout his tenure of office, gave the Labour party the 
impression that he was their man and meant to play their game. 
It must not be supposed, however, that Lord Rosebery keeps his 
Radicalism solely for County Council consumption or that the 
Radical Lord Rosebery never performs out of London. One of his 
ways of proving his Radicalism is to assure the people that he is 
always and at all times perfectly willing to follow wherever they like 
to lead him. He may have a particular plan in his mind, but 
if it does not suit it can be easily changed. For example, speak- 
ing in Edinburgh this year he expressed certain views as tp the 
Scotch Church, but insisted that there was no fear of his getting out 
of line. Whatever happened, he would in the end put himself right 
with the popular cry. Whatever the goal the majority ultimately 
reached, he would manage ‘to get there just the same.’ ‘As long 
as I arrive at the goal at which my friends behind me wish me to 
arrive, I do not think it matters particularly by what path I arrive 
at it. Whenever, too, Lord Rosebery is in a difficulty how to act, he 
shows his trust in the people by asking them to help him out. He 
has constantly done this in regard tv the question of the House of 
Lords, 
Speaking of that question to a popular audience, he remarked : 


If it is to be dealt with by the present Government, it can only be dealt with 
by the backing, on the summons, and on the inspiration of a great popular force. 
Without that backing, without that inspiration, and without that summons we 
are absolutely impotent. We want your guidance and your direction, and when 
we have it we shall be prepared to take what measures you may inspire. 


Perhaps, however, Lord Rosebery showed himself as the people’s 
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man most completely at the meeting at St. James’s Hall where he 
received the congratulations of the County Council on his accession 
to the Premiership. There, wearing all the weight of his Radicalism 
lightly like a flower, he naively confessed that ‘in the course of 
lowering the suffrage we somewhere or other lit upon the conscience 
of the community,’ and expatiated on the necessity for carrying into 
practical affairs and practical life ‘ the principles of a higher morality.’ 
The Radical Lord Rosebery went deeper, however, than this. He 
realises how greatly the Radical working-man distrusts both parties 
in the State, and rightly or wrongly imagines himself their dupe. He 
cast a most attractive fly to those who think thus : 


It is all very well to make great speeches and to win great divisions. It is well 
to speak with authority in the councils of the world, and to see your navies riding 
on every sea, and tosee your flag on every shore. That is well, but it is not all. 
I am certain that there is a party in this country, not named as yet, that is dis- 
connected with any existing political organisation, a party which is inclined to say, 
‘A plague on both your Houses, a plague on all your parties, a plague on all your 
politics, a plague on your unending discussions which yield so little fruit. Have 
done with this unending talk, and come down and do something for the people.’ It 
is this spirit which animates, as I believe, the great masses of our artisans, the 
great masses of our working clergy, the great masses of those who work for and 
with the poor, and who, for the want of a better word, I am compelled to call by 
the bastard term of philanthropists; and whether that spirit be with them or not— 
and I am convinced, by conversation with many individuals, it is increasingly so— 
you will find that that spirit will spread, if Parliament is not able to do something 
effective—you will find it will spread higher and wider in the social scale ; and I, 
for one, shall not despair some day to see a Minister, Prime or otherwise, who shall 
not scruple, from time to time, tocome down from the platform of party and speak 
straight to the hearts of his fellow-countrymen—epeak to them as Sir Robert Peel 
spoke to them when he was hurled from power for cheapening the bread of the 
people. Were that Minister here to-night, he would, I imagine, ask you not to 
save his Cabinet or himself, but to make a great effort to save yourselves, to save 
yourselves by some noble, by some direct, by some effective action, from the dan- 
gers that encircle a great population—the perils of violence, of crime, and the 
greatest peril of all, the peril of ignorance. 


Hundreds of those who call themselves primarily Labour men 
must have heard this and concluded that Lord Rosebery was with 
them heart and soul. He has, in aword, created a Labour atmosphere 
just as he has created a Home Rule and a Unionist atmosphere. 


IV 


Perhaps the most remarkable of all the seven Lord Roseberies is 
Lord Rosebery the Political Boss. It is true that in this capacity 
Lord Rosebery has come but little before the public, but then it 
must be remembered that it is the nature of the Political Boss to do 
his work unseen—to pull the strings from behind a veil. The chief 
of the many arts practised by the Political Boss is the art of ‘ placating,’ 
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the art of squaring and composing divergent and conflicting perso- 
nalities and interests. Of this art Lord Rosebery has proved himself 

a master. No ward politician in a difficult section in an American 

State has ever outdone him. To the perfection of this inestimable 

art Lord Rosebery owes it that his name has been placed on the list 

of English Prime Ministers along with the names of Pitt and Grey, 

Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone—and this though his record in 

the work of practical politics is an absolute blank. He who steadily 

and successfully ‘placates’ every interest, every person and every 

organisation in a party soon becomes ‘the man who divides us least,’ 

the man to whom no one objects, and so the indispensable man. No 

doubt the game is a difficult one to play and requires infinite patience, 

tact and perseverance ; but if you are good at it, there is nothing 

which pays or seems to pay better in modern political life. By a 

dexterous use of the personal element in politics the successful 

‘placater’ brings into line men who are apparently irreconcilable. 

It seems impossible to get this and that group of men to act together, so 

divergent are their aims and so strong the envies and jealousies they 

excite in each other. These jealousies and envies are the ‘ placater’s’ 

opportunity. He quietly and unostentatiously establishes relations 

with each and all of them. Lord Rosebery’s career exemplifies this 

toa nicety. He impresses the teetotallers with the notion that at 

heart he is with them, and that if he does not openly advocate their 

views and denounce their opponents, it is only because he can further 

their objects best by working quietly. At the same time he makes 

the Liberal brewers and distillers feel that he is also their best 

friend. He is dead against anything being done which will injure 
the trade. Of that they may be perfectly sure. The fact that he has 

obtained a strong influence over those wild men the followers of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson is a guarantee that the Brewers will be wise to trust 
him. His relations with the Temperance party and his power of con- 
trolling them make him a specially useful ally of those Liberals who 
are interested in liquor. It is the same with the question of Dises- 
tablishment. The Liberationists are secured by general assurances of 
support, while at the same time Liberal Churchmen feel that, if it is 
possible to save the Church, a man with so much general sympathy 
for the Establishment is the man to save it. The Radicals imagine 
themselves to have obtained the fullest and most positive pledges 
that the cause of Labour is the one cause which Lord Rosebery has 
at heart, and that the one object of his life is to govern and legislate 
in a democratic sense. 

At the same time great care is taken not to irritate the Whigs, 
the moderates and the capitalists. They are dexterously reminded 
that Lord Rosebery has .a very great stake in thecountry, and that 
it is very improbable that he will ‘ go bald-headed ’ into anything rash 
or revolutionary. Is it likely that a man of that sort would really kick 
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over the traces? His position, as it were, automatically placates the 
moderate Gladstonians, and they are consoled for an apparent drift 
towards Niagara by the suggestion that the man who is nominally 
waving the red flag is really clinging round the legs of the Extremists. 
Take again the Home Rule problem. The Irish members are made 
to understand that Lord Rosebery is a broker who realises fully that 
he has got to pay for what he buys, and that there is no fear of his 
upsetting things at the last moment by an unexpected outcrop of 
political conscience. That wing of the Gladstonians, however, which 
has Unionist sympathies is none theless happy. They believe that in 
his inmost soul Lord Rosebery goes with them, and think they read in 
his speeches that he will lean rather to giving the Irish too little than 


too much. There is, indeed, no end to Lord Rosebery’s placating. — 


The Imperialists regard him as one of themselves, and yet he has 
managed to soothe the Little Englanders and to insinuate the belief 
that he is no Jingo. So great, indeed, is his mastery in the art that 
Lord Rosebery has contrived to placate both the Court and the ultra- 
Radicals, and is understood to be in equal favour at Windsor and in 
the most democratic of the London Radical clubs. It is sometimes 
said that this plan of being all things to all men and everyone’s friend 
does not pay. Lord Rosebery is an example to the contrary. His 
efforts in the gentle art of placating have borne abundant fruit. When 
Mr. Gladstone resigned, and it became necessary to choose his succes- 
sor, it was discovered to the astonishment of Europe that the young 
peer who had but some eighteen months’ experience of Cabinet office, 
and whose name was connected with no great measure or far-reaching 
movement, was the inevitable choice of the party. He was the one 
man whom the warring groups and factions could agree to elect as 
their leader. Caves withered at the magic of his touch, and Mr. 
Labouchere, ‘the curious impertinent’ of politics, was seen to be the 
one unplacated man of the Gladstonian party. Wraptin his cloak of 


kindly cynicism and hard common sense, he alone had passed through © 


the fire of Lord Rosebery’s blandishments untouched. Every other 
group and interest was not only willing but eager to accept the peer 
Prime Minister. Mr. Burns and the Labour Radicals were loud in his 
favour. The Socialists hailed him as the best choice. The Whig 
remnant of the Liberal party, exemplified by those whom the Daily 
Chronicle calls ‘the millionaire Baronets,’ were no less anxious to 
secure him. Sir Wilfrid Lawson had nota word of protest. Young 
Wales was his to a man. The Irish preferred him to any other 
leader, and the party machine was entirely on his side. As for 
the Gladstonian press, it showed an absolute unanimity of approval ; 
the Daily Chronicle, in its eagerness, giving him each morning a 
fresh certificate of unblemished Radicalism. The work had been 
thoroughly done, and Lord Rosebery stood confessed as the necessary 
man. It was a triumph of the methods of the Political Boss, and 
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had they been able to observe at close quarters, it cannot be doubted 
that the men who pull the wires at Chicago and Washington would, 
have declared that the whole thing had been beautifully ‘ engineered.’ 


V 


Lord Rosebery is very fond of winning or trying to win the 
admiration of his fellow-countrymen by appeals to them to sink 
party differences and to gather round him as the heaven-sent Minister 
whom all may follow. Such an appeal was made by Lord Rosebery 
when he spoke on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill in the 
House of Lords. He represented the question as one which ought. 
to be settled, not by any one party, but by them all. ‘I have some- 
times felt,’ said he, ‘that it will be settled by an agreement between 
both political parties.’! 

On several other occasions Lord Rosebery has hinted and suggested 
that, if ever the country should happen to be face to face with some 
tremendous issue and in want of a leader who would command con- 
fidence, he would be most happy to oblige. I fear, however, that. 
Lord Rosebery will hardly find himself called upon to lead the country 
if one of those crises arrives when ‘none are for a party but all are 
for the State.’ It is one thing to placate yourself into being the 
necessary man to such a fortuitous collection of groups as the Glad- 
stonian party ; it is quite another to touch the national heart as 
Pitt did, and become the necessary man to the country as a whole. 
Lord Rosebery wastes his time in trying to create the atmosphere 
associated with ‘the man above party.’ The position of the pilot 
who weathered the storm is one which can only be given by accla- 
mation, not one which can be achieved by management, however 
dexterous. Lord Rosebery is very fond of calling to people of all 
parties to come over and help him, but he calls in vain. One feels 
instinctively that he has not the requisite qualities for the part—the 
calmness, the power to sink self, the indifference to the feeling of 
the moment. Abraham Lincoln had just the characteristics which 
make a whole nation rally round one man in a moment of crisis ; but 
who shall say that the astute and popularity winning peer has the 
attributes of the heroic Western lawyer? The man who combines 


* Lord Rosebery’s speech in the House of Lords on the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill, is one which should be carefully studied by all who desire to under~ 
stand as much as they can about the Premier and his opinions. It is an epitome of 
the man. In it most of the seven Lord Roseberies appear and express their views, 
This speech contains the non-party passage just quoted. It also contains a Home 
Rule passage quoted under the Home Rule Lord Rosebery. Again it contains a more 
or less frank admission of Unionist sympathies. ‘With me, at any rate, Home Rule is 
not a fanaticism,’ and ‘I say that I am not an enthusiastic witness on this subject,’ 
are not exactly the expressions one would expect from a Home Ruler. Yet there 
they are. 
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all the jarring sects and factions of a nation and becomes the man 
above party is he 

Who if he rise to station of command 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 

On honourable terms, or else retire 

And in himself possess his own desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth or honours or for worldly state. 


Lord Rosebery’s best admirer could not say he had these qualities. 
No one can of course blame Lord Rosebery for having ‘laid in wait’ 
for the Premiership. It is what most statesmen do, and do honour- 
ably enough. Only it must be remembered that those men are not 
the great national statesmen. You cannot serve both the Caucus 
and the nation asa whole, be both a Boss and a heaven-sent statesman. 
This Lord Rosebery then, whatever his companionsare, must be declared 
a failure, and if the essential Lord Rosebery, whoever and whatever 
he may be, who sits somewhere secluded behind his seven aliases, is 
wise, he will withdraw the Lord Rosebery who is ready to be above 
party if required, and put on a substitute. What ought to be the 
principles and policy of that substitute I will not venture to suggest, 
but the subtle contriver of the other six should have no difficulty 
in discovering a new rile.” 
VI 
The Sphinx Lord Rosebery was probably inspired by the example of 
the late Lord Beaconsfield. Lord Beaconsfield undoubtedly gained a 
good deal of popular interest and attention by his assumption of the airs 
of the mysteryman. He touched by that means a very large section 
of the electors. They liked to think of a Prime Minister, ‘dumb, 
inscrutable and grand,’ revolving in his capacious brain vast political 
riddles and oracles of double meaning. Lord Rosebery has followed 
suit. He has produced a Sphinx atmosphere by a judicious use of 
irony, cynicism, and an occasional flash of worldly wisdom. Nothing 
makes a man look more Sphinx-like than to ‘lace’ some excellent 
and conventional piece of common-sense with a touch of world- 
liness. That was doubtless why Lord Rosebery, greatly daring, 
and on a platform strewn thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa with 
philanthropists and nonconformist ministers, declared that life could 
not be reduced to a blue-book and a biscuit. In serious quarters this 
desperate saying went straight home, and gave a pleasurable thrill 
? Closely connected with the Non-party Lord Rosebery is the Imperialistic Lord 
Rosebery. Indeed, he may be said to be but another aspect of the same character. 
Lord Rosebery has, however, done such good educational work in making the 


English-speaking race, both here and over-sea, realise their unity, that no wt of dis- 
paragement should be said of him under this head. 
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as of something shocking in many a quiet household. It made the 
public think that no doubt Lord Rosebery was at home a devil of a 
fellow. Mr. Matthew Arnold once reckoned among the attractions and 
advantages of a certain agitation the fact that it enabled the noncon- 
formist clergy to see a little of life. Lord Rosebery’s occasional 
deviations into the mood of the Sphinx make his more serious sup- 
porters feel a wild but yet half-pleasurable doubt whether, after all, 
their party and its leader are so depressingly in earnest as they are 
represented. The Sphinx Lord Rosebery is also kept before the 
public by certain innocent acts of personal mystification. For 
example, when Lord Rosebery goes over to Paris for a day or two, all 
sorts of mysterious things are hinted. Some people imagine the 
Premier assisting at a family council, with Prince Sidonia at the head 
of the table and long rows of cousins down each side, at which pro- 
jects for cornering at one and the same moment all the products of 
industry, from wheat to spectacles, are daringly discussed. Others pic- 
ture him arranging secret alliances with diplomats who meet him in 
disguise at some obscure café on the quays. No doubt, in reality, Lord 
Rosebery finds in Paris the dentist or the oculist who exactly suits him, 
and who demands an occasional yisit. To disclose this simple fact 
would, however, be a great mistake when the two bald announcements 
‘ Lord Rosebery has left London for Paris,’ ‘ Lord Rosebery has returned 
from Paris,’ create so vivida sensation. Plenty of instances of carefully 
nursed mysteries are to be found in Lord Rosebery’s career. Why, ask 
the Tom Eaveses of politics, had Lord Rosebery to be pressed so strongly 
to take office in 1892? Why did he keep the Cabinet waiting nearly 
aweek? Such are the questions that are asked in a whisper, and 
answered with a shake of the head and the declaration that the true 
reason will probably never be known. Very likely. Still, who can doubt 
that the hero of the mystery attracts a great deal of popular atten- 
tion? To aman without a record an air of mystery is indeed par- 
ticularly useful. It invests his career with an interest which it would 
otherwise lack. 
VII 

The seventh and last Lord Rosebery is Lord Rosebery the sporting 
man. It might be expected that here, at last, we should have struck 
the rock-bed of character, and that in the racing stable and on New- 
market Heath the real man would emerge. Unfortunately, however, for 
those who want to reduce Lord Rosebery to a simple formula, this is 
not the case. One has only to look closely into the Prime Minister's 
sporting record to see that the Newmarket Lord Rosebery is not the 
real man, but an artificial creation. Lord Rosebery, it is whispered 
by those who know both him and the Turf, has none of that genuine 
love for racing which distinguished the great Lord Derby. He 
wanted to win the Derby and did win it, but only as a man wants to 
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possess and does ultimately acquire a first folio Shakespeare. Lord 
Rosebery, in a word, wanted to create a racing and horsey atmosphere 
round himself, and so to obtain that mixture of the sportsman and 
the politician which has always been so warmly appreciated by the 
English people. Lord Rosebery—for whatever else he is, he is certainly 
a student of English literature—had doubtless read Pope’s character of 
Godolphin, saw its attractiveness, and decided to fit it, or rather to 
make people think he fitted it. 

Who would not praise Patricio’s high desert, 

His hand unstained, his uncorrupted heart ; 

His comprehensive head—all interests weighed, 

All Europe saved, yet Britain not betrayed ? 

He thanks you not, his pride is in Picquet, 

Newmarket fame and judgment at a bet. 


Unquestionably there is something very taking in this, especially 
when it is real, and one quite understands Lord Rosebery longing 
to have the sporting Premier as one of his seven selves. It must 
be doubted, nevertheless, whether the imitation, however cleverly 
executed, is worth having, and one is inclined to think that a great 
deal of time and trouble was thrown away on the effort to become the 
owner of Ladas. After all, no one can say that to surround oneself 
with a sporting atmosphere has the same effect as being a sportsman 
all through. 


Vill 


The first question that arises on a consideration of the seven Lord 
Roseberies is ‘ Which of the seven is the real man, or if the real man is 
not one of them, what ishe?’ This is however a question which it is 
exceedingly difficult, perhaps impossible, to answer. Who knows if 
there is any real Lord Rosebery at all? Thackeray, in his Georges, de- 
scribes a Royal Prince who wore a wilderness of waistcoats one over 
the other. These in fact made up his Royal Highness. You stripped 
one off and there was another below; but if you persisted until the 
very end, you found that beneath the last waistcoat there was nothing. 
The Prince was an affair of waistcoats. Possibly Lord Rosebery is 
an affair of aliases and atmospheres, and no real Lord Rosebery exists. 
No doubt it is also possible that there is an irreducible element, an 
archetypal Lord Rosebery, though one not discoverable by the im- 
perfect analytical apparatus at our command. In any case, I have no 
option but to treat Lord Rosebery as if he were nothing but a bundle 
of seven aliases, for that is all I can find in him. 

What, it may be asked, is the explanation of the fact that Lord 
Rosebery, with all his cleverness, has not succeeded better, or rather 
has succeeded so greatly to the eye and so little to the mind? How 
is it that he has become Prime Minister, and yet somehow made 
friend and foe agree that he has been a failure? I believe that the 
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answer is contained in a remark made by one of George the Third’s 
daughters when she wanted to explain the failure and disorder 
of the Royal Family—‘ There were too many of us.’ There are too 
many Lord Roseberies. Real success with such a mixed multitude 
of personalities is impossible. Being seven men at once may help 
a man to placate his way to high office, but it will not keep him there 
in dignity and strength. To borrow a metaphor from the Turf, Lord 
Rosebery ought to have declared long ago which Lord Rosebery he 
meant to win with. As it is, he is running against himself. But 
perhaps this was inevitable. The rock-bed difficulty in Lord Rose- 
bery’s case is, I expect, the fact that he has no real opinions. As I 
have tried to show, when you come to analyse his views under any of - 
his aliases, you find that they are in reality non-existent. Lord Rose- 
bery has expressed clear, definite, and bona-fide opinions on few, if any, 
subjects. The most he has done has been to create a Home Rule, ora 
Radical, or a Unionist, or a sporting atmosphere, as the case may be— 
a political haze which, if not carefully examined, is capable of creating 
the impression that the man behind the mist is a Home Ruler, or a 
Radical, or a Unionist, or a Sportsman. A man cannot prosper for 
long in politics who has no real opinions, but has merely the capacity 
for convincing a large number of people that he is with them on the 
question they most affect. This lack of real views and aims may 
do very well till a man actually comes to be at the head of affairs, but 
when he is in that position the nebulous condition is sure to be dis- 
astrous. No doubt it will be said that men have succeeded before 
who had no real views, but were merely playing a part in politics, 
and Lord Beaconsfield will be quoted as an example in point. I 
admit that Lord Beaconsfield had no very strong opinions of his own. 
There was however this difference. He was a very real man, and 
did not adopt seven or eight divergent views at one and the same 
time. The seven Disraelies were consecutive, not simultaneous crea- 
tions. He was never a man of atmospheres, but whatever views he 
held at any particular time he held with a firm grasp. He may not 
have had any sincere political opinions of his own, but at any rate he 
selected one definite set and for the time ‘froze’ to them. While he 
was a Protectionist he was a Protectionist to his marrow. While 
he was an Imperialist and a Jingo, he had no sort of notion 
of coquetting with the Manchester School. A politician may get 
on without genuine convictions of his own, if he chooses a clear 
and compact set, and holds to them firmly. This lack of real 
political aims is then, I am convinced, the source of Lord Rosebery’s 
weakness. He not only does not know what he wants, but has not 
noticed that when, in politics, you assume a conviction, you must 
act“exactly as if it were yours by nature. You may be a soldier of 
fortune, but you must stick to one side and not try to serve in opposite 
camps, And here Lord Rosebery’s colleague might instruct him. Sir 
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William Harcourt may be the Dugald Dalgetty his opponents 
represent him, but he is the great force he is im politics because he 
has not tried to be several people at once, but has loyally stood by 
the particular banner under which he has enlisted for the moment. 
When he wasa Unionist, none better. Since he has worn the Home 
Rule uniform he has, in public at any rate, stuck manfully to his 
own side. Lord Rosebery’s want of definite objects, whether real or 
assumed, is the source of his ineptitude as a politician—the reason 
why he has been so brilliant a failure as Prime Minister. Just now 
we are interested in Lord Rosebery because of the suddenness of 
his rise, and of the quaintness and irony of a party bent on destroying 
the Peers choosing a peer to head the attack. When, however, this 
ephemeral interest has evaporated, people will pass by the Rosebery 
Premiership almost without remark. Indeed, we may look forward 
to the time when the crammers for examinations in modern history 
will strongly caution their pupils to remember that it was not Lord 
Rosebery, but Lord Goderich, whom the author of Sybil described as 
‘a transient and embarrassed phantom.’ 

Lord Rosebery, indeed, should be described as a great political 
melodrama rather than as a statesman. The plan pursued by those 
who draw up the playbills for melodramas would, indeed, be exactly 
suitable to Lord Rosebery. It has become the custom to specify that 
each characteristic trapping of the play is supplied by a particular 
firm—this fitting by one, that piece of decoration by another. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, a whole scene is described as by a special artist or 
contractor. The play-bill of the Rosebery political melodrama might 
thus announce the names of the various persons who are understood to 
inspire Lord Rosebery on special points of policy :—‘ Labour, by Mr. 
John Burns; Philosophic Radicalism, by Mr. Haldane; Foreign 
Policy, by Lord Salisbury; Socialism, prepared and supplied by the 
Fabian Society ; Whig principles, by Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Brand. 
Scene 1.—The Premier’s room, Downing Street, specially designed 
by the Daily Chronicle. Would it be rash to add: ‘ Final scene: 
The Downfall. The Durdans, Epsom. Carried out under the direct 
supervision of Mr. Henry Labouchere’? 


Ix 


It is not difficult to see how Lord Rosebery may have slid into 
being seven men at once and so shuffled off and lost his own personality. 
He probably early determined to lie in wait for the Premiership. 
Not unnaturally perhaps it may have occurred to him that being all 
things to all men and yet pledged to nothing would get him to 
the top with a rush. He had read the passage in the Biglow 
Papers which describes the advantages obtained by the man who is 
pledged to nothing, but has created a good many atmospheres. 
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Birdofredum Sawin descants upon the advantages which the 
‘ Gin’ral’ secures because he isn’t ‘tied hand an’ foot with pledges.’ 
He hezn’t told ye wut he is, and, so there ain’t no knowin’ 
But wut he may turn out to be the best there is agoin’ ; 


Thus, at the on’y spot that pinched, the shoe directly eases 
Coz every one is free to xpect precisely wut he pleases. 


Lord Rosebery, however, forgot that when once a man is premier, 
he must pledge himself and must show his hand, If he does not, 
he will sink lower and lower in public esteem. 


x 


How came Lord Rosebery to divide himself into seven statesmen ? 
I cannot help thinking that Lord Rosebery when he formed his plan 
of campaign for winning the Premiership must have studied Bacon’s 
‘Essay of Simulation and Dissimulation,’ but in so imperfect a way 
that he drew from it the wrong and not the right conclusions. Bacon 
thus states the three forms of dissimulation : 

‘ There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of a man’s self ; 
the first, closeness, reservation, and secrecy, when a man leaveth him- 
self without observation, or without hold to be taken, what he is ; the 
second, dissimulation in the negative, when a man lets fall signs and 
arguments, that he is not that he is; and the third, simulation in 
the affirmative, when a man industriously and expressly feigns and 
pretends to be that he is not.’ 

If Lord Rosebery had stuck to the first of these—secrecy or close- 
ness—all might have been well. Unfortunately he preferred to use the 
second, or dissimulation in the negative. The futility of this course 
is so well pointed out by Bacon that it is difficult to see how Lord 
Rosebery could have blundered into such a method of action. 
Dissimulation by letting fall signs and arguments that a man ‘is not 
that he is’ is of little avail, says Bacon, ‘for men are too cunning to 
suffer a man to keep an indifferent carriage between both, and to be 
secret, without swaying the balance on either side. They will so 
beset a man with questions, and draw him on, and pick it out of him, 
that, without an absurd silence, he must show an inclination one 
way; or if he do not, they will gather as much by his silence as by 
his speech, As for equivocations, or oraculous speeches, they cannot 
hold out long.’ 

Here is a prophetic account of Lord Rosebery’s career since he 
became Prime Minister. Everyone will remember the uselessness of 
Lord Rosebery’s ‘ indifferent carriage’ between both Unionism and 
Home Rule ; how it was picked out of him by Mr. Chamberlain on the 
one side and the Irish members on the other, and how the sign and 
argument that he was not what he was, ‘let fall’ in the phrase of the 
predominant partner, did not in reality do him the least good. Lord 
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Rosebery, it must be supposed, only read the passage on the ad- 
vantages of simulation and dissimulation ; how they lay asleep opposi- 
tion, and enable men to surprise the enemy ; how they ‘ reserve to a 
man’s self a fair retreat’ and how they draw out the opinions of others. 
He must have omitted the disadvantages set forth by Bacon. Yet they 
are curiously apposite, and have all been experienced by Lord Rosebery. 
The first disadvantage of simulation and dissimulation is that they 
‘commonly carry with them a show of fearfulness which in any 
business doth spoil the feathers of round flying up to the mark.’ 
How often has Lord Rosebery suffered from this timidity and lack 
of power to fly straight! Again, says Bacon, ‘ it puzzleth the conceits 
of many that, perhaps, would otherwise cooperate with him and 
makes a man walk almost alone to his own ends.’ How true is that 
of Lord Rosebery! The man may have no enemies, but he has no 
hearty band of cooperators—men who feel the strengthening bond of 
@ common cause. He has shrouded his purposes and stands alone. 
When the crisis of his fate comes Lord Rosebery will know what it is 
to have no true followers. The last disadvantage, ‘and greatest,’ 
says Bacon, ‘is that it depriveth a man of one of the most principal 
instruments for action, which is trust and belief.’ Never political 
philosopher spoke truer word. ‘Trust and belief’ are the essentials 
of a really great political career, but ‘trust and belief’ cannot keep 
house with those arts by which a man hides and veils his nature. 
There may not be anything per se wrong or dishonourable in that 
veiling. I do not for a moment suggest that in Lord Rosebery’s 
case there is. But it takes the heart out of a man and makes him 
not the statesman but the politician. This was what Pope meant 
when he said that the Duke of Wharton failed because he wanted 
nothing but an honest heart, Wharton had every gift of nature 
and of art, and ‘ was all to all,’ but his lack of ‘ trust and belief’ made 
him the scorn and wonder of his days, not a leader of men. It would 
of course be grossly unfair to compare Lord Rosebery to Wharton, 
but the essential reason for failure is the same in each case. 


XI 


The ‘fearfulness’ which Bacon notes as one of the drawbacks 
suffered by the man who ‘lets fall signs and arguments that he is 
not that he is’ is so marked a characteristic of Lord Rosebery as a 
politician that it deserves special notice. Whenever he is brought 
face to face with anything big, anything requiring nerve and high 
courage, he seems to flinch. He is incomparable when a movement 
is in the epigram stage, but when the time has come for action he 
fails. Like Wharton again, he is ‘ For thought too rash, for action too 
refined.’ Lord Rosebery has shown this timidity, this lack of go and 
pluck, in the way he has treated the agitation against the House 
of Lords. No man has talked bigger about forcing the Lords to 
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yield or has warned them more severely to—Beware. When, 
however, he was brought face to face with the problem of dealing 
with the Lords he ‘shied’ at it like a nervous horse. His dis- 
traction and embarrassment were painful to witness when he was 
urged by his party to smash the Peers. All he could do was to tell 
his hearers that he saw no way of beating the Lords and to implore 
them to think of a plan. Here are his actual words spoken at 
Birmingham on Thursday the 24th of May, 1894: 

I have always been rather a mender than an ender, if only for one very simple 
reason, that I have never yet met a reasonable human being who could tell me a 
constitutional measure by which you could put an end to the House of Lords. It 
can only be done by a Bill passed in both Houses of Parliament p:‘ting an end to 
one branch of the Legislature. I have no idea how you can get that branch of the 
Legislature to decree its own sentence of death. It is said that a large creation of 
Peers, some 500 or 600, would obtain the desired result, but it is very doubtful if 
the Crown could be called upon, or requested, to create an enormous army of Peers 
for the purpose of putting an end to one branch of the Legislature. At any rate, 
it would be a very important strain on the Constitution. 

Did ever the head of a great party speak in a more hopeless and 
helpless strain? What should we say of a commander who, on sitting 
down to invest a fortress, declared in a general order that he had 
always been in favour of peace because he had never yet met a reason- 
able man who thought that he and his troops had a chance of taking 
the city, and who further admitted that he had no idea how the 
enemy could be beaten? But this was not all. Lord Rosebery went 
on to hint that it would even be difficult to prevent the Lords issuing 
forth and beating him in the open. 

‘Even the task of depriving the House of Lords of its powers to 
thwart the will of the House of Commons you will find not unattended 
with practical difficulties,’ declared this most depressing of generals. 
All he could do was to turn round to the rank and file and ask them 
to direct the operations. ‘It is for that reason that I, as a member 
of the Government, ask the support of the nation; ask the direction 
of the nation ; ask, above all, for the enthusiasm of the nation in the 
solution of that question.’ 

Could a man have shown a greater want of nerve and fibre than 
Lord Rosebery did here? No wonder that all heart and hope has gone 
out of the agitation against the Lords, and that the Leeds Conference 
fell as flat and dead as a piece of putty. 

How different was Mr. Gladstone’s way of dealing with the Peers ! 
He would never have admitted for a moment that he was at his wit’s 
end how to act, but instead would have hinted, with stately phrase 
and oracular dignity, that the resources of the Constitution were not 
exhausted, and that he could, ‘an he would,’ at any moment sweep the 
Lords from his path. His was always the tone of a leader of men—of 
one who understood the true temper of a democracy, and realised 
that democracies, just as much as oligarchies, ask leading of their 
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leaders. Lord Rosebery has never realised this. He has for demo- 
cracy neither the sympathy of comprehension nor of approbation. He 
is very anxious to catch its tone and obey it, but he is not of it. It 
is to him something foreign and external, like the flood or the whirl- 
wind. If he could remember that he, too, is one of the people, and 
therefore has as good a right to his own opinion as Brown, Jones and 
Robinson, he would be a much better democrat. Instead, he seems 
to think that it is the duty of a democrat not to have views of his 
own, but to try to find out the opinions of other people and then 
follow them. That is a slavish and unintelligent worship of demo- 
cracy which defeats its own ends. 


XII 


It is curious to speculate as to what will be the end of the seven 
Lord Roseberies. Will they dwindle away into one, or will Lord 
Rosebery, like the little girl in Wordsworth’s poem, continue to declare 
that ‘ we are seven,’ even when Home Rule and the Union, like sister 
Jane and brother John in the poem, are dead and gone? If Lord 
Rosebery insists upon riding so many horses, there can be but one 
end. It may be, however, that some great movement will arise which 
will touch Lord Rosebery to the quick and bring out the real perso- 
nality. Then all the aliases will drop away and a man may be revealed 
below the waistcoats. Tillthen I cannot but hold that Lord Rosebery 
is a dangerous force in politics—a danger to his party and to his 
country. His lack of political aims and convictions makes him 
like a ship which has no rudder, and drifts here and there in the 
currents. His very abilities make the danger greater. The ship is so 
large a one that, if the wrong current takes it, it may go crashing 
wildly among the vessels in the same waters. Till, then, he can get 
his craft fitted with proper steering gear, a compass, and a chart, one 
can only hope that the tide will land him safely on a mud-bank and 
leave him there. It seems by no means unlikely that this is what is 
going to happen. If it does, depend upon it that the gentle art of 
placating will not alone suffice to raise Lord Rosebery for the second 
time to the post of Prime Minister. A man cannot twice persuade a 
whole party that he is their necessary leader, the one person whom 
everyone ought to trust, unless he has done something to prove the 
truth of his assertion. But who will be able to say that Lord 
Rosebery has done that? He has won the Derby, or rather Ladas 
has ; for some of the credit should surely belong to the horse. What 
else has he accomplished in his six-months Premiership? He has 
not even got up a ‘live’ agitation against his fellow Peers. 


St. Lore SrTRACHEY. 





WAGNER AT BAYREUTH 


WaGNER at Bayreuth sounds a large subject for an amateur; but - 
although eighteen years have elapsed since the opening of the Fest- 
spielhaus, Wagner’s own view of his mission is not, perhaps, tho- 
roughly realised by those who have been denied the privilege of 
witnessing the representation of his works on the lines which he laid 
down with care and minuteness, Even the philosophy of Socrates 
needed the Dialogues of Plato for its proper comprehension; and 
some conversation with those intimately connected with the author 
of the dramas performed at Bayreuth disposes of many of the popular 
errors regarding the Master’s aims and intentions. 

During these eighteen years there have been ten Festivals in the 
theatre, which holds eighteen hundred people ; and it must be some- 
thing more than the curiosity of the Athenian of old ‘ to hear and see 
some new thing’ which year by year calls forth sufficient enthusiasm 
to muster this number of people at each of the sixteen or eighteen 
performances which constitute the Festival. What is the secret of 
this powerful attraction? Why must we go to Bayreuth to undér- 
stand Wagner ? 

Standing on an eminence outside the habitually sleepy-looking 
little town, the Festspielhaus dominates a wide expanse of cultivated 
plain, bounded on the horizon by well-wooded hills, and seems almost 
to suggest to us the idea that here, amidst peaceful and soothing 
surroundings, we may pause for awhile and grapple with the problems 
that baffle and perplex us in the ‘Sturm und Drang’ of the world. 
This, Wagner tells us, is to be the shrine for the cultivation of a new 
Art, where music is to play her part, but not in any sense for the 
cultivation of a new form of absolute music only. 

Jowett, in the introduction to Plato’s Dialogue of Gorgias, says : 
‘The noblest truths sung of in the purest and sweetest language are 
still the proper material for poetry. The poet clothes them with 
beauty, and has a power of making them enter into the hearts and 
memories of men. He uses the things of sense so as to indicate 
what is beyond. He raises us through earth to heaven.’ It is this 
highest form of poetry that Wagner weds indissolubly with music, 
and that we come to study at Bayreuth. We do not come to see a 
Passion Play, still less to listen to an opera, According to Wagner's 
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conception, this art of the future is not to be a legend or romance 
accompanied by descriptive music, interspersed with lyrical songs and 
pleasing choruses ; nor is it the melody, or harmony, or orchestration 
of musical ideas. It is to be a dramatic rendering of human life and 
feeling, in poetical setting, expressed in words as well as music, while 
the action is conveyed by a stage play. It is an art, or form of art, 
which is to appeal simultaneously to the eye through the stage play, 
to the imagination by the drama and poem, and to the ear and 
feeling through the music. Wagner’s own words explain his endeavour 
to produce this combination of the arts. ‘Music is not the aim of the 
drama, but only the medium of expression.’ Poetical ideas and 
dramatic passion are to find their fullest expression in musical 
form. Music is to convey to the feelings what the poem and 
dramatic action convey to the imagination and understanding. 

It is not essential to the true disciple of the Wagnerian drama that 
he should know the science, texture, or structure of the music. No 
call is made upon him for this special knowledge, and it will not enable 
him better to understand the tragedy or passion presented to him, 
though it may add to his admiration for the genius of the author. At 
first the experienced musician may even find himself at a disadvantage 
at Bayreuth, as his attention may easily be too much occupied with 
the form, and the first impression of the whole may be somewhat 
weakened by the study of the detail. To some people, who look exclu- 
sively for pleasure and recreation in music, the mere mention of Wag- 
ner’s name calls up simply recollections of clashing instruments and 
loud-sounding trumpets; useless noise, as they are pleased to call it. 
Nevertheless, from a purely musical point of view, the beauties and 
perfections of Wagner's composition are thoroughly well appreciated 
by the concert-going public, and it is unnecessary to dwell on these 
qualities which have been fully recognised for some time past. But 
it is not yet so fully recognised why the Bayreuth Theatre shines like 
a beacon, leading the German art student to a truer apprehension of 
national life and character, and of the influence which art should have 
in moulding the future destiny of the race. It is the new musical 
drama which Wagner has-created which is to be the highest expression 
of ‘thoughts which lie too deep for human words,’ and which shall 
show the ‘light that never was on sea or land.’ Those whose chief 
delight lies in the ideal rendering of beautiful music alone may 
perhaps be dissatisfied by finding everything here subordinated to the 
dramatic conception. The true interpretation of the drama must be 
sought in the greatest possible perfection of the whole through the 
individual parts ; and slight failings in the scenic effects and histrionic 
action or vocal and musical shortcomings, are scarcely perceived by 
anyone who is wholly absorbed in the revelations made to them by 
performances of such marvellous power. 

Unlike the works usually performed on the operatic stage, a 
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complete knowledge and comprehension of the words is quite as 
important as it is to any just appreciation of Shakespeare or 
Eschylus. An imperfect knowledge of German is the stumbling- 
block which leads to many mistakes as to the scope and meaning 
of Wagner’s work. Few of us would think we were qualified 
to discuss Hamlet or Macbeth if we had only read Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare, and then went to see the plays acted in 
unfamiliar language ; still less do we feel that anyone ignorant of 
Greek can fully understand the depth and beauty of the old Greek 
dramas. This is, however, about all the acquaintance with the poet’s 
work that some of us have, even after having attended a performance 
or two at Bayreuth. Parts of the playing and music may seem 
tedious and uninteresting when the counter-currents of inner thought 
and action cannot be studied through the words; and in such 
cases we depend solely on the recurrence of the musical motive to 
restore us once more to full sympathy with the purpose of the 
dramatist. Shakespeare and the Greek dramatists had not the 
resources of modern music at their command, and they had recourse 
to a multiplicity of characters and dialogues to produce the desired 
impressions and effects. With Wagner music comes in to express 
the inner feeling that poetry cannot interpret unaided. Those 
who have only seen Tannhduser, Lohengrin, The Meistersinger, 
Tristan und Isolde, given in their mutilated form on the operatic 
stage in the great capitals of Europe, may think such comparisons 
exaggerated ; but the Bayreuth pilgrim ceases to consider them as 
mere operas devised for the pleasure of the moment: they assume 
a totally new aspect in the solemn silence of the Festspielhaus, and 
become for him living pages from the great drama of human life. 

In spite of countless misapprehensions and adverse criticism, the 
power of this new dramatic art is great enough to draw together men 
and women of widely different tastes and sympathies—statesmen, 
poets, historians, artists, musicians, philanthropists, Churchmen, 
scholars, students, scientists, philosophers, and even idlers from all 
parts of the world, many of whom find themselves, in the first instance, 
almost bewildered by the full blaze of light poured into their souls by 
this unexpected appeal at one and the same moment to their senses 
of hearing, seeing, feeling, and to their understanding. ‘ Dans les 
plus grands moments il n’y aque les silences qui parlent’ ; and this is 
supremely true when we are here brought into such close sympathy 
with some of the deepest tragedies of life. In Tannhéiuser, it is 
from the spell of the senses represented by the Venusberg that the 
soul of Tannhiuser must free itself, and it is only love that here 
avails. Tannhiuser is redeemed from sin by the voluntary sacrifice 
of Elizabeth, whose love and compassion call him back through 
death into life. It was for the salvation of his soul that she gave 
her life, in infinite pity for his sin, The chorus sings, ‘Du gabst ihr 
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Tod, Sie bittet fiir dein Leben.’ In Lohengrin we have the great 
struggle between the powers of evil, as represented by the ancient 
witchcraft of the heathen in the character of Ortrud, and the powers 
of dawning Christianity represented by the Gralsritter Lohengrin. 
It is the love of Elsa for the Christian ideal that calls him forth out 
of the darkness; but her imperfect faith in the Kingdom of Light 
produces the tragedy of her love. She suffers because the mystery 
of another and higher calling is too great for human love until freed 
from the powers of evil. ‘Aus Wonne und Glanz ich kam,’ sings 
Lohengrin, and Elsa feels he belongs to another world, to which she 
has not attained and which must separate him from her for ever. 
In her despair and weakness she falls a victim to the evil insinua- 
tions of Ortrud and the rooted superstitions of her race. In the 
Tristan und Isolde (of Wagner), love, as the strongest of human 
passions, is represented as a poison, relentless and pitiless, sweep- 
ing all before it till, transfigured by the sacrifice of each to the 
other, it is purified by death. ‘Der uns vereint, Den ich dir 
bot, Lass ihn uns weih’n Dem siissen Tod,’ sings Isolde in her 
misery. In the Meistersinger, Hans Sachs represents the volun- 
tary sacrifice of self as the highest human love. He puts aside 
his own affection for Eva that she may know and enjoy the 
happiness and feel the springtime of satisfied love. He sings, 
‘Doch des Herzens siiss’ Beschwer’ Gilt’ zu bezwingen ; Es war ein 
schéner Abendtraum, Daran zu denken wag’ ich kaum.’ When we 
come to Parsifal we have the purest love, Divine in its compassion, 
which, while comprehending and feeling the tragedy of erring human 
passion in Amfortas, heals the burning wounds caused by the 
poison of sensual enchantment, and releases the sinning woman, 
Kundry, by giving her the forgiveness of a suffering human heart. 
‘Durch Mitleid wissend’ sings the angelic choir. The tetralogy of 
the Nibelungen Ring is the great work that brings out most forcibly 
the supremacy of Wagner's dramatic inspiration. It was written 
before Parsifal, with which, however, it is closely connected in 
Wagner’s own mind, and the analogies between the heathen myth 
of the hidden hoard of gold and the legend of the Holy Grail can 
be shown by referring to his correspondence. These tremendous 
pictures do not speak through-poetry alone or through music alone. 
It is only when the two are combined, and the music brings to the 
heart what the poem says to the intellect, while the whole is pre- 
sented to the eye on the stage, that Wagner’s object is attained.' 

If we go deeper into Wagner’s choice of subjects and his poetical 
and philosophical treatment of them, his purpose becomes evident 
and well defined, but it is impossible here to do more than indicate 
the principal lines of the structure of these great dramas, which 


' For a further description of all Wagner's dramas see Mr. Stewart Chamberlain’s 
Le Drame Wagnerien, in one vol. (Paris : Chaillez). 
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display the central idea of Wagner’s thought that in self-sacrifice 
under the power of love lies the key to the mystery of human 
suffering. Enough has been said to prove that his leading characters 
are not mere heroes of romance or legend; for the poet’s art has 
carved them anew in living, yet imperishable marble, and, like all 
great works of art, they are more loved and appreciated the better 
they are known and understood. Goethe says somewhere in a letter: 
‘It has happened, and still happens to me, that a work of art does not 
at first glance please me, because I have not grown up toit. Butif 
it seems worth it, I endeavour to get hold of it, and then the most 
delightful discoveries follow. I become aware of new qualities in the 
object and new capacities in myself.’ And this is just what happens to 
us at Bayreuth. Everything is there conducted with the intention 
of producing the highest dramatic impression: the lights are extin- 
guished at a given moment, and no door can be subsequently opened 
to admit the unwary lingerer. There are three distinct signals to 
call the audience together before each of the three acts, and there is 
also one hour’s repose between each. After an interval of silence, the 
first notes of the orchestra rise mysteriously from beneath the stage, 
perfect in their art because that art is perfectly concealed; and 
when the curtains are drawn aside the music has already conducted 
us insensibly to the opening scene. Each act stands a complete 
and harmonious whole. We float along with the music without 
conscious effort, for the action is before us on the stage, and we 
are borne hither and thither on the waves of sound, which descend at 
one moment to the depths of sorrows and mysteries never before ex- 
plored, and now rise to heights of bliss never before attained. And here 
and there, when we have reached the highest pitch of excitement in 
the personages of the drama, some stately march or simple phrase 
comes to still the troubled waters, and we lose ourselves once 
more in the calm of the eternal sea of thought. The act comes 
to an end, the spellbound audience is scattered once more, and 
we seek an hour’s rest, to meditate in the solitude of the pine- 
woods on the enjoyment of the voyages we have made, or on 
the excitement we have passed through—or perhaps to seek such 
refreshment as our frail bodies may require after such intellectual 
and spiritual exercises. 

Even this very superficial glimpse of some of the best-known 
works of the Master as played at Bayreuth will show that the existing 
ideas of musical entertainment were inadequate to interpret the art 
that Wagner struggled through clouds of misapprehension to esta- 
blish. His idea of the drama was to teach, to create, and to re- 
generate, and music was only one of the means by which he hoped 
to realise his ideal. These aims were nowhere accepted on the 
operatic stage, and after six years’ experience in conducting the Opera 
House at Dresden, one of the finest then existing, where he had been 
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quite powerless to produce Tannhduser and Lohengrin with the in- 

terpretation he designed for them, he realised that he needed a special 
stage, and an audience who came to learn as well as to enjoy. Wagner 
was a dramatist first, and a musician afterwards. His first work was 
a tragedy, written at the age of fifteen, when he had never composed 
music, and while he had no scientific knowledge of it, and he tells us 
that he discovered at once that he could not achieve his end without 
this assistance. He seems to have been striving at first unconsciously 
after some modern representative of ancient Greek drama, where, 
however, music was probably used as an accompaniment to the poet’s 
words, and not as a vehicle for thought and feeling. The Greeks had 
not the musical development necessary to intensify the action of the 
stage by translating the words into musical feeling ; and Wagner, 
whose aim is to reveal man to himself, says ‘ music is the beginning 
and end of speech.’ 

A glance at his life and writings will show how this idea of 
the musical drama found its fulfilment in the Festspielhaus at 
Bayreuth. He explains his own aspirations frequently in many parts 
of his writings, and the following passage speaks for itself: ‘I am not 
writing operas, and as I can find no suitable name for my works, I 
call them dramas, because, at least, in this way the most important 
part of what I teach will be accepted from the standpoint which this 
word describes.’ In another place he writes : ‘ In the future art-work 
(Kunstwerk) music must maintain a thoroughly distinct position 
from that which it holds in the modern opera; and it may only be 
developed to its fullest extent where it can interpret most ; where, 
on the other hand, the dramatic words are the most important it 
must be subordinated to them. Music possesses exactly this 
capability of clinging imperceptibly to the thoughtful elements of 
speech; without being entirely silent, it leaves them almost un- 
touched, while at the same time it supports them.’ Like all great 
artists, he felt cramped and confined by the conventions of the 
accepted canons of taste and expression. The need of this new 
departure in poetry and drama was not limited to Wagner. As 
early as 1797 Schiller writes to Goethe: ‘I have always had a 
certain confidence that out of the opera, as out of the chorus of the 
old Bacchanalian feasts, tragedy can unfold itself in nobler form’; and 
on the musical side we find it expressed and understood by Beethoven 
in his symphonies. The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven was performed 
in the old Opera House at Bayreuth on the occasion of laying the 
foundation-stone of the new theatre, because it seemed to foreshadow 
the advent of that new art to which Wagner had been devoting so 
much of his life and energy. The theatre once built, his great hope 
might be accomplished—the performance, not only of the Nibelungen 
Ring but of all his earlier dramatic works, on a specially arranged 
stage by specially trained artists to a specially selected audience. 
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When Wagner left Dresden in disgrace at the time of the 
Revolution of 1848, he had already written Tannhduser and 
Lohengrin, and drawn out a first sketch of the Ring; but it seems 
as if it were only when he had learnt the futility of political 
movements of this kind for the regeneration of society that he 
turned his whole attention to the means towards this end which 
were within the province of Art, and which were within his grasp 
as poet and musician. From this time he began to publish his 
ideas of what future art should be, and the part it should play in 
the development of the German nation. Some few friends and 
disciples felt with him that such a mission could only be accomplished 
and comprehended away from the stress and pressure of modern life ; 
and although there were proposals at different times for erecting a 
special theatre in Weimar, Zurich, Munich, and even Paris, these 
did not fulfil the requisite conditions. Amongst his warmest friends 
and admirers was Ludwig the Second of Bavaria, without whose gene- 
rous aid the theatre at Bayreuth could not have been completed. 
The feeling against Wagner was at that time so strong in Munich 
that.it was impossible to found his theatre there. Besides, it was a 
capital, and Wagner wished to give-performances of his dramas after 
the fashion of the Greek festivals, away from the distractions and 
bustle of a large town, and away from the temptations to forget 
the ideal which would beset both actors and listeners, especially if 
the representations were to become frequent, and therefore, probably, 
after a while, money-seeking. 

At last the quiet little town of Bayreuth was fixed upon, and, 
thanks to the enlightened assistance of the townspeople them- 
selves, a site was granted, and the great theatre was begun in 
1872, without which the real scope and value of the musical dramas 
could hardly have been comprehended by any large section of 
the community. The first performance of the Nibelungen Ring was 
given in 1876, in Wagner’s own presence. Parsifal was not given 
till 1882, and since that date all the other dramas have been pro- 
duced there. Although many misconceptions still exist as to the true 
interpretation and tendency, the main idea of the new art at Bayreuth 
is becoming gradually accepted and understood ; but it seems difficult 
to anticipate the advent of another poet endowed with the like 
dramatic power, combined with the gifts of musical as well as verbal 
expression. It has been said that all true creations of art spring 
from some great movement among the people, and that the musical 
dramas of Wagner were the outcome of the Revolution of 1848, just 
as the art of the Italian Renaissance sprang from the great religious 
revival of the Middle Ages. If this be so, we shall have to wait for 
some new impulse before we see signs of advance or progress along the 
pathway pointed out by Wagner for art development in the future, 
which is to lead, not to any change or reform in musical ideas, but 
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to social and moral improvement. Vaguely and indistinctly, as we 
return from Bayreuth, through Nuremberg, to the burden of every- 
day life, and wander back to Albert Diirer’s house, we feel that here 
was the cradle of the German art to which we have been initiated 
at Bayreuth. Unlike the Italian, who realises his ideal and repro- 
duces only the beautiful in form and colour, Albert Diirer sought to 
express the fuller and deeper side of beauty in thought as well as life. 
Unable to attain its ideal in form and colour, the German mind 
seeks its expression in poetry, the drama, and music, and we come 
to Schiller and Goethe and Beethoven, whom we have seen bearing 
witness to their yearning for a fuller and deeper art expression. 
This century has witnessed the most marvellous discoveries in the 
domain of speculative science, and the victories of engineering skill are 
quite as astonishing, but Wagner’s creation of the Musical Drama at 
Bayreuth remains the greatest triumph of which modern Art can 
boast. 
M. A. A. GaLLoway. 





THE ALLEGED SOJOURN OF CHRIST 
IN INDIA' 


Eyes Sy .vius, afterwards Pope Pius the Second, 1458-64, when on. — 
a visit to England, was anxious to see with his own eyes the barnacle 
geese that were reported to grow on trees, and, being supposed to be 
vegetable rather than animal, were allowed to be eaten during Lent. 
He went as far as Scotland to see them, but when arrived there he 
was told that he must go further, to the Orchades, if he wished to see 
these miraculous geese. He seemed rather provoked at this, and, 
complaining that miracles would always flee further and further, he 
gave up his goose chase (didicimus miracula semper remotius 
fugere). 

Since his time, the number of countries in which miracles and 
mysteries could find a safe hiding-place has been much reduced. If 
there were a single barnacle goose left in the Orchades, i.e. the Orkney 
Islands, tourists would by this time have given a good account of it. 
There are few countries left now beyond the reach of steamers or 
railways, and if there is a spot never trodden by a European foot, 
that is the very spot which is sure to be fixed upon by some adven- 
turous members of the Alpine Club for their next expedition. Even 
Central Asia and Central Africa are no longer safe, and hence, no 
doubt, the great charm which attaches to a country like Tibet, now 
almost the only country some parts of which are still closed against 
European explorers. It was in Tibet, therefore, that Madame Bla- 
vatsky met her Mahatmas, who initiated her in the mysteries of 
Esoteric Buddhism. Mr. Sinnet claims to have followed in her foot- 
steps, but has never described his or her route. Of course, if Madame 
Blavatsky and Mr. Sinnet had only told us by what passes they 
entered Tibet from India, at what stations they halted, and in what 
language they communicated with the Mahatmas, it would not be 
courteous to ask any further questions. That there are Mahatmas 
in India and Tibet no one would venture to deny. The only doubt 
is whether these real Mahatmas know, or profess to know, any- 
thing beyond what they can, and what we can, learn from their 
sacred literature. If so, they have only to give the authorities to 
which they appeal for their esoteric knowledge, and we shall know at 


1 Nicolas Notovitch, La Vie inconnue de Jéaus- Christ. (Paris, 1894.) 
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once whether they are right or wrong. Their Sacred Canon is 
accessible to us as it is to them, and we could, therefore, very easily 
come to an understanding with them as to what they mean by 
Esoteric Buddhism. Their Sacred Canon exists in Sanskrit, in 
Chinese, and in Tibetan, and no Sacred Canon is so large and has at 
the same time been so minutely catalogued as that of the Buddhists 
in India, China, or Tibet. 

But though certain portions of Tibet, and particularly the capital 
(Lassa), are still inaccessible, at least to English travellers from India, 
other portions of it, and the countries between it and India, are 
becoming more and more frequented by adventurous tourists. It 
would therefore hardly be safe to appeal any longer to unknown 
Mahatmas, or to the monks of Tibetan monasteries, for wild state- 
ments about Buddhism, esoteric or otherwise, for a letter addressed 
to these monasteries, or to English officials in the neighbourhood, 
would at once bring every information that could be desired. Where 
detection was so easy, it is almost impossible to believe that a Russian 
traveller, M. Notovitch, who has lately published a ‘ Life of Christ’ 
dictated to him by Buddhist priests in the Himis Monastery, near 
Leh, in Ladakh, should, as his critics maintain, have invented not only 
the whole of this Vie inconnue de Jésus-Christ, but the whole of his 
journey to Ladakh. It is no doubt unfortunate that M. Notovitch 
lost the photographs which he took on the way, but such a thing may 
happen, and if an author declares that he has travelled from Kashmir 
to Ladakh one can hardly summon courage to doubt his word. It 
is certainly strange that letters should have been received not only 
from missionaries, but lately from English officers also passing through 
Leh, who, after making careful inquiries on the spot, declare that no 
Russian gentleman of the name of Notovitch ever passed through 
Leh, and that no traveller with a broken leg was ever nursed in the 
monastery of Himis. But M. Notovitch may have travelled in 
disguise, and he will no doubt be able to prove through his publisher, 
M. Paul Ollendorf, how both the Moravian missionaries and the 
English officers were misinformed by the Buddhist priests of the 
monastery of Leh. The monastery of Himis has often been visited, 
and there is a very full description of it in the works of the brothers 
Schlagintweit on Tibet. 

But, taking it for granted that M. Notovitch is a gentleman and 
not a liar, we cannot help thinking that the Buddhist monks of 
Ladakh and Tibet must be wags, who enjoy mystifying inquisitive 
travellers, and that M. Notovitch fell far too easy a victim to their 
jokes. Possibly, the same excuse may apply to Madame Blavatsky, 
who was fully convinced that her friends, the Mahatmas of Tibet, 
sent her letters to Calcutta, not by post, but through the air, letters 
which she showed to her friends, and which were written, not on Ma- 
hatmic paper and with Mahatmic ink, but on English paper and 
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with English ink. Be that as it may, M. Notovitch is not the first 
traveller in the East to whom Brahmans or Buddhists have supplied, 
for a consideration, the information and even the manuscripts 
which they were in search of. Wilford’s case ought to have served 
as a warning, but we know it did not serve as a warning to M. Jacol- 
liot when he published his Bible dans I’ Inde from Sanskrit originals, 
supplied to him by learned Pandits at Chandranagor. Madame Bla- 
vatsky, if I remember rightly, never even pretended to have received 
Tibetan manuscripts, or, if she had, neither she nor Mr. Sinnet have 
ever seen fit to publish either the text or an English translation of 
these treasures. 

But M. Notovitch, though he did not bring the manuscripts ~ 
home, at all events saw them, and not pretending to a knowledge of 
Tibetan, had the Tibetan text translated by an interpreter, and has 
published seventy pages of it in French in his Vie inconnue de Jésus- 
Christ. He was evidently prepared for the discovery of a Life of 
Christ among the Buddhists. Similarities between Christianity and 
Buddhism have frequently been pointed out of late, and the idea 
that Christ was influenced by Buddhist doctrines has more than once 
been put forward by popular writers. The difficulty has hitherto 
been to discover any real historical channel through which Buddhism 
could have reached Palestine at the time of Christ. M. Notovitch 
thinks that the manuscript which he found at Himis explains the 
matter in the simplest way. There is no doubt, as he says, a gap in 
the life of Christ, say from his fifteenth to his twenty-ninth year. 
During that very time the new Life found in Tibet asserts that Christ 
was in India, that he studied Sanskrit and Pali, that he read the 
Vedas and the Buddhist Canon, and then returned through Persia to 
Palestine to preach the Gospel. If we understand M. Notovitch rightly, 
this Life of Christ was taken down from the mouths of some Jewish 
merchants who came to India immediately after the Crucifixion 
(p. 237). It was written down in Pili, the sacred language of Southern 
Buddhism ; the scrolls were afterwards brought from India to Nepaul 
and Makhada (quere Magadha) about 200 a.p. (p. 236), and from 
Nepaul to Tibet, and are at present carefully preserved at Lassa. 
Tibetan translations of the Pali text are found, he says, in various 
Buddhist monasteries, and, among the rest, at Himis. It is these 
Tibetan manuscripts which were translated at Himis for M. Notovitch 
while he was laid up in the monastery with a broken leg, and it is 
from these manuscripts that he has taken his new Life of Jesus 
Christ and published it in French, with an account of his travels. 
This volume, which has already passed through several editions in 
France, is soon to be translated into English. 

There is a certain plausibility about all this. The language of 
Magadha, and of Southern Buddhism in general, was certainly Pali, and 
Buddhism reached Tibet through Nepaul. But M. Notovitch ought to 
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‘have been somewhat startled and a little more sceptical when he was 
told that the Jewish merchants who arrived in India immediately after 
‘the Crucifixion knew not only what had happened to Christ in Pales- 
tine, but also what had happened to Jesus, or Issa, while he spent fifteen 
years of his life among the Brahmans and Buddhists in India, learning 
Sanskrit and Pali, and studying the Vedas and the Tripifaka. With 
all their cleverness the Buddhist monks would have found it hard to 
‘answer the question, how these Jewish merchants met the very people 
who had known Issa as a casual student of Sanskrit and Pali in India 
—for India is a large term—and still more, how those who had known 
Issa as a simple student in India, saw at once that he was the same 
person who had been put to death under PontiusPilate. Evenhis name 
was not quite the same. His name in India is said to have been 
Issa, very like the Arabic name Is@’l Masth, Jesus, the Messiah, while, 
strange to say, the name of Pontius Pilate seems to have remained un- 
-changed in its passage from Hebrew to Pali, and from Pali to Tibetan. 
We must remember that part of Tibet was converted to Mohamme- 
danism. So much for the difficulty as to the first composition of 
“the Life of Issa in Pali, the joint work of Jewish merchants and the 
personal friends of Christ in India, whether in Sind or at Benares. 
Still greater, however, is the difficulty of the Tibetan translation of 
‘that Life having been preserved for so many centuries without ever 
being mentioned. If M. Notovitch had been better acquainted with 
the Buddhist literature of Tibet and China, he would never have 
‘allowed his Buddhist hosts to tell him that this Life of Jesus was 
well known in Tibetan literature, though read by the learned only. 
‘We possess excellent catalogues of manuscripts and books of the 
Buddhists in Tibet and in China. A complete catalogue of the 
Tripitaka or the Buddhist Canon in Chinese has been translated 
into English by a pupil of mine, the Rev. Bunyiu Nanjio, M.A., 
‘and published by the Clarendon Press in 1883. It contains no less 
‘than 1,662 entries. The Tibetan Catalogue is likewise a most 
wonderful performance, and has been published in the Asiatic 
Researches, vol. xx., by Csoma Ko6rési, the famous Hungarian 
traveller, who spent years in the monasteries of Tibet and became 
an excellent Tibetan scholar. It has lately been republished by 
M. Féer in the Annales du Musée Guimet. This Catalogue is not 
confined to what we should call sacred or canonical books, it contains 
everything that was considered old and classical in Tibetan literature. 
‘There are two collections, the Kandjur and the Tandjur. The 
Kandjur consists of 108 large volumes, arranged in seven divisions : 
. Dulva, discipline (Vinaya). 
. Sherch’hin, wisdom (Pragnaparamita). 
. P’hal-ch’hen, the garland of Buddhas (Buddha-avatansaka). 
. Kon-tségs, mountain of treasures (Ratnakita). 
. Mdo, or Sitras, aphorisms (Satranta). 
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6. Myang-Hdas, or final emancipation (Nirvana). 

7. Gyut, Tantra or mysticism (Tantra). 

The Tandjur consists of 225 volumes, and while the Kandjur is 
supposed to contain the Word of Buddha, the Tandjur contains 
many books on grammar, philosophy, &c., which, though recognised 
as part of the Canon, are in no sense sacred. 

In the Tandjur, therefore, if not in the Kandjur, the story of 
Issa ought to have its place, and if M. Notovitch had asked his 
Tibetan friends to give him at least a reference to that part of the 
Catalogue where this story might be found, he would at once have 
discovered that they were trying to dupe him. Two things in their 
account are impossible, or next to impossible. The first, that the 
Jews from Palestine who came to India in about 35 a.p. should have 
met the very people who had known Issa when he was a student at 
Benares ; the second, that this Sitra of Issa, composed in the first 
century of our era, should not have found a place either in the 
Kandjur or in the Tandjur. 

It might, of course, be said, Why should the Buddhist monks of 
Himis have indulged in this mystification ?—but we know as a fact 
that Pandits in India, when hard pressed, have allowed themselves 
the same liberty with such men as Wilford and Jacolliot ; why should 
not the Buddhist monks of Himis have done the same for M. Notovitch, 
who was determined to find a Life of Jesus Christ in Tibet? If this 
explanation, the only one I can think of, be rejected, nothing would 
remain but to accuse M. Notovitch, not simply of a mauvaise plai- 
santerie, but of a disgraceful fraud ; and that seems a strong measure 
to adopt towards a gentleman who represents himself as on friendly 
terms with Cardinal Rotelli, M. Jules Simon, and E. Renan. 

And here I must say that if there is anything that might cause 
misgivings in our mind as to M. Notovitch’s trustworthiness, it is 
the way in which he speaks of his friends. When a Cardinal at 
Rome dissuades him from publishing his book, and also kindly offers 
to assist him, he hints that this was simply a bribe, and that the 
Cardinal wished to suppress the book. Why should he? If the 
story of Issa were historically true, it would remove many difficulties. 
It would show once for all that Jesus was a real and historical 
character. The teaching ascribed to him in Tibet is much the same 
as what is found in the Gospels, and if there are some differences, if 
more particularly the miraculous element is almost entirely absent, 
a Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church would always have the 
tradition of the Church to rest on, and would probably have been 
most grateful for the solid historical framework supplied by the 
Tibetan Life. 

M. Notovitch is equally uncharitable in imputing motives to the 
late M. Renan, who seems to have received him most kindly and to 
have offered to submit his discovery to the Academy. M. Notovitch 
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says that he never called on Renan again, but actually waited for his 
death, because he was sure that M. Renan would have secured the 
best part of the credit for himself, leaving to M. Notovitch nothing but 
the good luck of having discovered the Tibetan manuscript at Himis, 
Whatever else Renan was, he certainly was far from jealous, and he 
would have acted towards M. Notovitch in the same spirit with 
which he welcomed the discoveries which Hamdy Bey lately made in 
Syria on the very ground which had been explored before by Renan 
himself. Many travellers who discover manuscripts, or inscriptions, or 
antiquities, are too apt to forget how much they owe to good luck 
and to the spades of their labourers, and that, though a man who 
disinters a buried city may be congratulated on his devotion and 
courage and perseverance, he does not thereby become a scholar or 
antiquary. The name of the discoverer of the Rosetta stone is 
almost forgotten, the name of the decipherer will be remembered for 
ever. 

The worst treatment, however, is meted out to the missionaries in 
Tibet. It seems that they have written to say that M. Notovitch had 
never broken his leg or been nursed in the monastery of Himis. This 
is a point that can easily be cleared up, for there are at the present 
moment a number of English officers at Leh, and there is the doctor 
who either did or did not set the traveller’s leg. M. Notovitch hints 
that the Moravian missionaries at Leh are distrusted by the people, and 
that the monks would never have shown them the manuscript contain- 
ing the Life of Issa. Again I say, why not? If Issa was Jesus Christ, 
either the Buddhist monks and the Moravian missionaries would have 
seen that they both believed in the same teacher, or they might have 
thought that this new Life of Issa was even less exposed to objections 
than the Gospel story. But the worst comes at the end. ‘ How can 
I tell,’ he writes, ‘that these missionaries have not themselves taken 
away the documents of which I saw the copies at the Himis 
monastery?’ But how could they, if the monks never showed them 
these manuscripts? M. Notovitch goesevenfurther. ‘This is simply 
a supposition of my own,’ he writes, ‘ but, if it is true, only the copies 
have been made to disappear, and the originals have remained at 
Lassa. . . . I propose to start at the end of the present year for Tibet, 
in order to find the original documents having reference to the life 
of Jesus Christ. I hope to succeed in this undertaking in spite of 
the wishes of the missionaries, for whom, however, I have never 
ceased to profess the profoundest respect.’ Any one who can hint 
that these missionaries may have stolen and suppressed the only 
historical Life of Christ which is known to exist, and nevertheless 
express the profoundest respect for them, must not be surprised if 
the missionaries and their friends retaliate in the same spirit. We 
still prefer to suppose that M. Notovitch, like Lieutenant Wilford, 
like M. Jacolliot, like Madame Blavatsky and Mr. Sinnet, was duped. 
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It is pleacanter to believe that Buddhist monks can at times be wags, 
than that M. Notovitch is a rogue. | 

All this, no doubt, is very sad. How long have we wished for a 
real historical life of Christ without the legendary halo, written, not 
by one of his disciples, but by an independent eye-witness who had 
seen and heard Christ during the three years of his active life, and 
who had witnessed the Crucifixion and whatever happened afterwards ? 
And now, when we seemed to have found such a Life, written by an 
eye-witness of his death, and free as yet from any miraculous accre- 
tions, it turns out to be an invention of a Buddhist monk at Himis, 
or, as others would have it, a fraud committed by an enterprising 
traveller and a bold French publisher. We must not lose patience. 
In these days of unexpected discoveries in Egypt and elsewhere, every- 
thing is possible. There is now at Vienna a fragment of the Gospel- 
story more ancient than the text of St. Mark. Other things may 
follow. Only let us hope that if such a Life were ever to be discovered, 
the attitude of Christian theologians would not be like that which 
M. Notovitch suspects on the part of an Italian Cardinal or of the 
Moravian missionaries at Himis, but that the historical Christ, though 
different from the Christ of the Gospels, would be welcomed by all 
who can believe in his teaching, even without the help of miracles. 


F. Max Mt Lier. 


P.S.—It is curious that at the very time I was writing this 
paper I received a letter from an English lady dated Leh, Ladakh, 
June 29. She writes : 


We left Leh two days ago, having enjoyed our stay there so much! There 
had been only one English lady here for over three years. Two German ladies 
live there, missionaries, a Mr. and Mrs. Weber—a girl, and another English mis- 
sionary. They have only twenty Christians, though it has been a mission-station 
for seven years. We sawa polo match which was played down the principal 
street. Yesterday we were at the great Himis monastery, the largest Buddhist 
monastery up here—800 Lamas. Did you hear of a Russian who could not gain 
admittance to the monastery in any way, but at last broke his leg outside, and was 
taken in? His object was to copy a Buddhist Life of Christ which is there. He 
says he got it, and has published it since in French. There is not a single word of 
truth in the whole story! There has been no Russian there. No one has been 
taken into the Seminary for the past fifty years with a broken leg! There is no 
Life of Christ there at all! It is dawning on me that people who in England pro- 
fess to have been living in Buddhist monasteries in Tibet and to have learnt there 
the mysteries of Esoteric Buddhism are frauds. The monasteries one and all are 
the most filthy places, The Lamas are the dirtiest of a very dirty race. They are 
fearfully ignorant, and idolaters pur et simple; no—neither pure nor simple. I 
have asked many travellers whom I have met, and they all tell the same story. 
They acknowledge that perhaps at the Lama University at Lassa it may be better, 
but no Englishman is allowed there. Captain Bower (the discoverer of the famovs 
Bower MS.) did his very best to get there, but failed... . We are roughing it 
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now very much. I have not tasted bread for five weeks, and shall not for two 
months more. We have ‘chappaties’ instead. We rarely get any butter. We 
carry a little tinned butter, but it is too precious to eat much of. It was a great 
luxury to get some linen washed in Leh, though they did starch the sheets. We 
are just starting on our 500 miles march to Simla, We hear that one pass is not 
open yet, about which we are very anxious. We have one pass of 18,000 feet to 
cross, and we shall be 13,000 feet high for over a fortnight; but I hope that by the 
time you get this we shall be down in beautiful Kulu, only one month from 
Simla! 





ENGLISH ART CONNOISSEURSHIP 
AND COLLECTING 


A CONSIDERATION of the present range of art collecting in this country 
would, as might be expected, display a remarkable reversal of 
established orders of things and the strangest variations of values and 
appreciations. 

Wealth, it is scarcely necessary to say, is a prime and indispensable 
factor in these pursuits, and wealth is now so widely and so capri- 
ciously distributed that the narrow bounds of former times, when 
the special predilections of limited classes held undisputed sway, have 
in our own day been infinitely extendéd and overpassed. 

A century ago the appreciation and acquisition of works of art of 
all kinds was almost entirely confined to the aristocracy of the land— 
the nobility, landed gentry, and classically educated few, for whom, 
in particular, the luxury of foreign travel was within the bounds of 
possibility. A few rich bankers and merchants, consorting with and 
blending into the privileged classes, from time to time took up 
collecting pursuits; but the manufacturer and average trader had not 
yet thought of adding the graces of art to their homes, and the 
expenditure of considerable sums on unproductive works of art was 
not to be thought of by the frugal-minded, middle-class citizen. 

If, moreover, such individuals had been solicitous to improve their 
tastes, and to enter, no matter how humbly and tentatively, into the 
field of art collecting, there were scarcely any means at their disposal 
for acquiring knowledge and familiarity with the works and monu- 
ments from which their tastes might have been formed. 

There were no public art galleries in this country, and only one 
public museum deserving of the name in the entire length and 
breadth of the land in which art objects found a place. The scheme 
of the British Museum only indirectly concerned itself with art, and 
there was as yet no National Gallery or South Kensington. 

Few and hurried visits to the show houses of the richer territorial 
magnates, adorned with their miscellaneous and often in great part 
apocryphal art treasures, were, in short, almost the only opportunities 
for the inspection and study of works of art in our grandfathers’ days. 

Art dealers were rare when clients were so few in number, and the 
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shops of the few individuals of that class who were established in 
the metropolis (for elsewhere no such adventurers could have made 
@ living) were but poorly furnished, and the wares dealt in very 
limited in kind. 

Under this restricted régime the public galleries and museums of 
the Continent—of Paris, Rome, and Florence—were the cynosure of 
all who in any way concerned themselves with art matters; but these 
were to be visited, if at all, once in a lifetime only. All this is now 
altered. The rich merchants, financiers, and manufacturers have 
taken, the places of the cultured and travelled lords and gentlemen 
of old, and the ancestral mansions and country seats of these latter 
are now yielding up their accumulated treasures at a far more rapid 
rate than they were acquired. 

Now, however, there is scarcely a town in the land of any import- 
ance without its public art gallery and museum, endless special 
exhibitions take place, and the ubiquitous art dealer is in evidence in 
every main thoroughfare. Whether this vast increase of opportunity 
has appreciably improved and refined the national standards of taste 
in art is a question I have to propound. That it has developed an 
infinite activity which did not formerly exist is evident, but that it 
has raised those art standards to a higher level is, perhaps, doubtful. 

It need scarcely be said that a taste for collecting may be nothing 
more than a senseless mania or an elevating and refining pursuit, as 
the case may be. When there were very few collectors the instances 
of the former kind were not conspicuous, Now, it cannot be denied 
that the miscellaneous gatherers of fashionable wares of little 
artistic value, and the dupes of the ever-increasing race of purveyors 
of fraudulent art products, are as legion in this country, whilst the 
connoisseurs of real taste and knowledge are perhaps relatively fewer in 
number. It is indeed a common saying that there are scarcely any 
of the old race of learned and enthusiastic art amateurs left in 
England, and almost as few professional purveyors of real acquire- 
ments. At the same time there are unquestionable indications that 
other countries do not follow exactly on the same lines. Certain it is 
that Englandis showing a less strong attachment to the highest class of 
monuments of art than formerly, or than other countries, so that in 
too many instances our most precious possessions are now being reft 
from us by the superior appreciation of our continental neighbours. 

The field of appreciation of the last-century English art amateur 
was, it is true, very restricted, but the categories it included were of 
the highest and most genuine. The terms ‘high art’ and the ‘ fine 
arts’ indicated paintings and drawings of all kinds—prints or 
engravings, sculpture almost exclusively of the ancient Greek and 
Roman epochs, engraved gems, and perhaps coins and medals, though 
these latter formed a class apart, occupying the border-land only, 
so to speax, of ‘fine art.’ In those classes there were ardent and 
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systematic English collectors, for the most part high-born and wealthy 
—the class to whom high prices and liberal dealing were customary 
in all relations of life. Doubtless this was a narrow and rather 
exclusive status in which unreasoning fashion and custom had 
perhaps as much to do as real understanding of the innate values 
of things, but the art fashions in those days ran in genuine if 
too rigidly bounded lines. Nevertheless there were even in the last 
century one or two notable examples of wider and more sympathetic 
culture. Horace Walpole and Sir Andrew Fountaine were able to 
throw off conventional trammels and make excursions in the wider 
fields of Medisval and Renaissance art. The chefs-d’euvre of 
goldsmith works and the triumphs of the potters’ and enamellers’ 
crafts, Gothic and Renaissance art ornamentation of all kinds, 
severely kept down and dominated by the all-pervading and infinitely 
greater prestige of the antique, were undervalued and neglected 
categories it is true, but the seeds of the vast and perhaps dis- 
proportionate appreciation of the present day were at all events sown 
in this country by these early pioneers. Needless to say that the 
weathercock of time has veered completely round, and that an age 
of bric-d-brac has succeeded to that of the old rigid classicism. 

What then were the specific desiderata of the average connoisseur 
and the collector of a hundred years ago? There are yet a fair 
number of ancestral mansions scattered through the English counties, 
the contents of which give the answer to this question. Would that 
they could be preserved as they are for ever! When these gather- 
ings of former times are broken up and the old familiar ‘ Lares’ 
are brought to the sale-room, strange indeed and startling are 
the reversals and surprises which the auctioneer’s hammer reveals 
to the anxious owner. The cherished Guido, Claude, or Salvator of 
the sounding name, bought for many hundreds from some great 
Italian palazzo by milord, on the grand tour, and ever since the 
chief treasure of apocryphal value, is usually knocked down for 
an old song; whilst some little-considered family portrait, it may 
be milady at the glad epoch of her early bloom, by Romney or Sir 
Joshua, brings compensation in the form of unexpected thousands to 
the astonished proprietor. The English gentry of former times were 
not behind, if indeed they were not in advance, perhaps, on the whole, 
of those of other countries, in respect of the adornment of their 
residences with movable pictures. Those painted in this country, by 
native artists or by the numerous foreigners who from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century found employment in England mainly took 
the form of family portraits. 

In process of time, collections of pictures were gradually formed 
in great houses by the mere aggregation of the portraits of succes- 
sive generations of members of the family and their connections. 
The long galleries in the stately mansions of the Elizabethan age 
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were perhaps intended as much to afford wall space for the ancestral 
presentments of the race as for any other use. Penshurst, Knowle, 
and Hardwick still offer splendid instances of these gatherings. 
Pictures then were the customary and fashionable ornaments of 
English gentlemen’s houses both in the country and in town, and 
sooner or later some member of a family was sure to develop a taste 
for other and more various works of art. The family countenance in 
its varying phases was in the end apt to become monotonous and 
to require relief and support by extraneous embellishments. - Hence 
the accretion of Italian pictures. Gods and goddesses, saints or 
martyrs; dark and sombre canvasses well in keeping with the subjects; 
Dutch landscapes, still life, and figure subjects ad infinitum; 
originals and copies, good, bad, and indifferent, delightfully mixed up, 
giving an additional charm from the mere natural ease and ‘ abandon’ 
of the gathering. 

_ Generally speaking, miscellaneous pictures of this class were 
known as works of the ‘old’ or the ‘ great’ masters, in contra- 
distinction to those of contemporary painters, whose relative greatness 
had not yet been perceived. Such collections as these are rarely 
formed now-a-days, and the ‘old masters,’ as such, have greatly fallen 
from their high estate. Modern art, more congenial to modern 
ideas, has taken the place of the old cycle. For the most part the 
people who now form picture collections are not embarrassed with 
ancestral portraits, and they have lost their reverence for great 
names. Guido and Carlo Dolce, Salvator Rosa, Shibboleths and 
high-sounding Mesopotamias of the past, have lost their unction— 
democracy in art, as in other things, is pulling down these old idols. 

King Charles the First, and one of his contemporary great nobles, 
the Earl of Arundel, early in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
were the originators of systematic art collecting in this country, 
and the fashion set by them lasted almost to our own day on the 
original lines. 

Pictures and drawings were the chief staple. To them Lord 
Arundel added a few antique marbles and engraved gems, but the 
opportunities for the acquisition of these latter objects were at that 
time very limited. Rome, the almost unique source and storehouse 
of such treasures, was then also the flourishing new quarters of con- 
noisseurship, and the numerous race of successive Popes and Princes 
which an elective sovereignty had created in the Eternal City was in 
the full swing of art acquisition as a patent means of giving lustre to 
newly founded titles and dignities. 

When, however, in the succeeding century an age of decadence 
and comparative indifference succeeded in Rome, it’ was to England 

‘mainly that by a natural gravitation towards the source of increasing 
wealth the Roman stream set'in. Statues, pictures, drawings by the 
great mastérs, rare prints and manuscripts, gems and medals were the 
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staple of these Italian collections, and the English collections of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries became on the whole faithful 
reflexes of them. 

The national bias in favour of portraiture received in King 
Charles’s time a most powerful stimulus in the naturalisation of pro- 
bably the most notable genius in that walk of art whom the world 
has seen—Vandyck. An earlier and in some respects even greater 
portrait painter, Hans Holbein, had, it is true, in the preceding 
century planted the germs of the art in British soil. Holbein’s ex- 
ample developed itself in after time in England chiefly in the 
direction of portrait painting in miniature, in which he himself had 
contributed inimitably beautiful works ; and by Nicholas Hillyard, the 
Olivers, Cooper Hoskins, and other native professors of the art, his 
successors in the land, the great school of English portrait miniature 
painting was rapidly developed. This national speciality, be it said 
by the way, down even to our own times unrivalled in any other 
country, we have ourselves ‘seen virtually extinguished by a deaden- 
ing frost of scientific discovery—photography, that democratic leveller 
in art and inevitable bane of true genius. 

Charles the First, with all his artistic instincts, seems never- 
theless to have had but comparatively narrow views and aims in 
the matter of collecting. At the very time that he acquired the 
famous Mantua collection of pictures, or soon afterwards, he had expa- 
triated a wonderful and most precious series of works of art, nothing 
less than the ancient gatherings of the English crown in goldsmith’s 
work and jewellery—historic treasure of infinite interest, which at 
the present time would be of untold pecuniary value. 

The principal treasures of the jewel-house, minutely described in 
the old inventories and which reveal to us masterpieces in their way 
such as no longer exist in any country, were pledged and sent over 
to the Jew money-lenders of Amsterdam, from whence it is evident 
they never returned. These traders, in their crass cupidity, doubtless 
ultimately broke them up for the more intrinsic value of the com- 
ponent gold, silver, &c. 

The king must doubtless have formed a splendid collection of 
English portrait miniatures, yet there is no specific mention of 
them in the inventories of his works of art compiled by the Parlia- 
mentary authorities in view of their dispersion. Not improbably 
the fine series of miniatures by the great early masters of the English 
school—Hillard, the Olivers, and their suecessors—now in the royal 
library at The Hague, were from that source, rescued from the 
general wreck by Prince Henry of Orange, Charles’s son-in-law, or his 
successor William. Unfortunately it never seems to have occurred 
to William after he became King of England to restore these national 
treasures, and to place them in one or other of his own new palaces, 
Kensington or Hampton Court. It is uncertain what portion, if any, 
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of the splendid series of English miniatures now in the royal library 
at| Windsor Castle, and which is constantly receiving additions, were 
of Charles the First’s original gathering ; only vague traditions and 
stories of a somewhat tragical character, befitting all memories of 
the unlucky king and his surroundings, have reference to these 
gatherings. One of these is to the effect that Charles, having on one 
occasion suddenly sent for a certain miniature in the custody of the 
keeper of his art treasures, Abraham Vanderdoort, the poor man was: 
unable to find them, having quite forgotten where they had been 
placed. Whereupon the shock was so great that it broke his heart. 
The miniature, however, was found shortly after his death, in the 
place where he had too carefully put it away. The other records a 
misadventure of a notorious woman, the Countess of Somerset, the 
murderess of Sir Thomas Overbury. She it was who, curiously 
prying amongst the king’s cameos and miniatures, let fall the famous 
antique onyx Augustus cameo, whereby it was broken, as may now be 
seen at Windsor. F 

There is the same absence of information in the Parliamentary 
inventories as to the royal collection of drawings by the great masters, 
of which, nevertheless, there must have been a highly important and 
extensive gathering. Doubtless the drawings were sold ‘en bloc,’ 
but though evidently dispersed in detail shortly afterwards, the 
specimens remained in the country, and to this day the king’s mark, 
a little star, stamped in the corner of the drawing, is a welcome 
indication to be found in every collection of importance. 

The formation of systematic and extensive collections of original 
sketches and drawings of eminent painters and sculptors took its 
origin in Italy, in the century preceding the Caroline epoch, and 
probably the famous Mantuan acquisition comprised drawings as well 
as pictures. In any case from the attention which Charles the First 
and Tord Arundel gave to this branch of art collecting, a special 
taste or fashion for ancient drawings fixed itself in this country, 
and lasted, without interruption, down to the middle of the present 
century. 

It will be interesting and pertinent to my theme—that of 
illustrating the variations and vagaries of taste in collecting in 
this country—to dwell rather more at length on this speciality 
of drawings by the old masters. Inno other class of art monuments 
is the history, or, in other words, the successive ownership of 
the specimens so readily ascertainable, and this from a custom which 
for obvious reasons was almost confined to this speciality. From the 
earliest time it has been the habit of possessors of ancient drawings 
to set their marks of possession upon them in the form of smali 
impressed stamps, or else to write their initials in minute characters 
usually in the lower corners of the drawings. Others have signed 
their names in full, sometimes accompanied by information as te 
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the previous history and ‘provenance ’ at the back of the drawing, or 
with critical information as to the authenticity or subject of the work. 
Innumerable examples of these certificated specimens exist ; some 
bearing a succession of these marks of ownership forming valuable 
and instructive pedigrees, and adding greatly to the intrinsic value 
and interest of the drawings. For obvious reasons this custom was 
confined almost exclusively to this class, and in a less degree to that 
of prints and engravings. The well-known marks of successive 
generations of English collectors, from the age of Charles the First 
downwards, are greatly in excess of those of all other countries, and 
as the names and periods of activity of nearly all these individuals 
are well known, it is easy to note the periods of the greatest develop- 
ment of this pursuit. 

At the present day this branch of connoisseurship has greatly de- 
clined in England, and it will be interesting to take note of the causes 
which have contributed to bring about this result. In the first 
place, unquestionably the public museums, both of our own and other 
countries, have, in the long run, permanently withdrawn from circula- 
tion and locked up a large proportion of the most important 
specimens in this limited category. Naturally at almost every 
dispersion of the gatherings of individual collectors toll has been 
taken in this manner. From the mere fact of the increasing scarcity 
of specimens, the collectors have become less numerous; but 
changes of fashion and a general lowering of standards of taste and 
excellence have, I think, had a greater share in bringing about the 
comparative neglect in which this branch of art has fallen in this 
country. The collecting of ancient drawings was very actively carried 
on in the days following the original impulsion under Charles the 
First. The pursuit greatly developed itself further on in the century, 
and attained to a high pitch during its latter years and the 
beginning of the succeeding one, in the splendid gatherings of 
Sir Peter Lely and the two Richardsons. It is to be noted that 
professional artists of eminence, as might have been expected, have 
always been the keenest and most enlightened gatherers of these 
special treasures. Professional appreciation, in fact, came to a 
climax in the case of Sir Thomas Lawrence during the first quarter 
of the present century, when probably the great majority of the 
rarest and finest ancient drawings extant, other than in the mort- 
main of national collections, were swept into the net of this indefati- 
gable collector. So extensive indeed was this withdrawal of the 
materials, that the pursuit was practically almost brought to an 
end and rendered almost impossible to Lawrence’s contemporaries ; a 
decided check was thus given to the formation of collections of ancient 
drawings in England from which it has never recovered. 

Although in its turn the great Lawrence Collection was thrown 
upon the market, the charm was at an end. An era of apathy and 
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ignorance set in. The unique and world-renowned treasures of that 
great collection were ultimately sacrificed for a mere fraction of their 
cost, and far too large a portion of them were carried out. of England. 

The reverence and regard for precedent art was natural and to be 
expected in an age of classicism, when the summum bonum of all 
excellence, whether in art, literature, or poetry, was considered to have 
been arrived at in the golden ages of Greek and Roman antiquity. 
In classic art, although in painting the merest shadow of a brilliant 
past alone remained in evidence, there was still ample witness in the 
abundant relics in the sister art of sculpture of the exceeding 
excellence which had been achieved by the old Greek and Roman 
painters. Apelles and Parrhasius had lost nothing of their fame 
and authority. Although all vestiges of their actual handiwork had 
perished, they lived again in every admirable headless marble torso, 
in every exquisite bronze, and in every gem and cameo which the 
Italian soil yielded up in such profusion to the eager searchers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It was to the revival or imitation of classical art in Italy, then, 
that men’s minds and affections turned, when the love of art, with 
increasing wealth and its attendant culture, made its way in this and 
other European countries. As a consequence, all that had preceded 
the new outgrowth was deemed antiquated and barbarous, matter of 
note and record only for the historian or the antiquary. 

Heedless and unconscious indeed that there had been even in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries great and admirable revivals 
in art in other countries, in the Low Countries, Germany, and even 
Spain for instance, the greater volume and the more perfect assimila- 
tion and re-issue, as it were, of the antique form and spirit in the 
modern dress by the Italians captivated all men’s minds and rendered 
them blind to excellence of other origin. Italian painting then, 
as it was perfected by the great school leaders and masters of 
the sixteenth and succeeding seventeenth century, has held posses- 
sion of the field of connoisseurship in this realm of art with the most 
tenacious grasp in this country, as in most others, almost down to 
our own times. The great outburst of art essentially new and original 
in Holland and Flanders, in the middle of the seventeenth century— 
art which in its Rembrandts, Ruysdaels, Cuyps, its Terburgs, Metzus, 
and Ostades, enriched the world with works of excellence as astonish- 
ing and admirable in their way as anything reached by the highest 
flights of antiquity or the Italian Renaissance—made its way in the 
world elsewhere than in its own country but slowly at first. It was 
not indeed till a century or more after its brief reign of highest 
development that appreciation of this phase of art became established 
in England. Once however acclimatised, it was destined to take 
root, and in its outgrowth to overshadow, if not dethrone, seemingly 
immortal rivals. 
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Italian painting at the period when English amateurs and col- 
lectors first became familiar with its current productions had entered on 
its final stage of decadence. An all-prevailing eclecticism had stifled 
originality, and a wearisome repetition of worn-out formule was the 
highest achievement. The vogue of huge canvasses and dark oil pic- 
tures painted in sombre tones from the beginning, in short-sighted 
imitation of the earlier masterpieces which time itself had blackened, 
had set in. The great Venetian School of colour had exhausted 
itself, and the pompous inanity of Roman and Bolognese Academic 
productions reigned in its place in Italy. An age of Academies and 
professional authority replaced the time when painters, like poets, _ 
were born, not made. Rome became the unique and dominant 
headquarters of art as of religion, and the thraldom of the Antique 
Mistress of the World in respect to art teaching and authority has 
lasted, though with ever-dwindling power, almost to our own day. 
It is difficult now to realise the strength and universality of the 
subjugation in which the arts of every other European country were 
held by the great Italian prestige. 

To have graduated in that school was the indispensable passport 
to professional eminence in art. When England in the last century 
for the first time evolved a race of artists, no matter what their 
special line—portrait, landscape, still life, and ‘ genre’ painting, sculp- 
ture or engraving even—to Rome they must carry their respective 
talents for the chastening and transmuting influence of the genius 
loci. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Richard Wilson, Barry, Flaxman, Strange, 
down even to Gibson, Eastlake, and Alfred Stevens in our own earlier 
day, were sent to worship at this universal shrine. There they met 
and mingled with their compeers from other countries, when the 
Roman influence reigned even more supremely there than in their own 
land. 

France for a century or two even had maintained her own native 
art academy in the Eternal City, and even Flanders and Protestant 
Holland had not kept themselves free from the Italian influence. 
Rubens and Vandyck in their time had undoubtedly much to 
learn in Italy, but it is hard to see what the Dutch landscapists 
and figure painters had to glean from that classic land. Even the 
sunny glow of southern skies of the Boths, Berghems, or Carl du 
Jardins might have been as well portrayed amidst the swamps of 
Holland, as was indeed evidenced by the works of the Cuyps and 
Vanderveldes who kept at home. 

One of the chief reasons for the enduring influence of Italy has, 
however, been already alluded to. It was in the churches and public 
museums, and the princely and precious collections of that country, 
that the most extensive and varied aggregation of art monuments 
was to be found. To the connoisseur then, Italian travel and resi- 
dence was indispensable to the acquisition of real knowledge and 
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taste ; and as the patrons of art in former times were mainly of this 
class, artists had of necessity to follow in their wake, and to model 
~aemselves more or less on the lines of their employers. Hence, again, 
a reason for the thraldom of the ‘old masters,’ for the deep-toned 
darkness of age, the atramentum of old days and antique authority. 
Needless to say it, a single visit to the Royal Academy Exhibition 
would suffice to show what a gulf there is betwixt the dominant ideals 
and styles in art of a century ago and those of to-day. In this age 
of positive brightness of crude unmitigated pigment, it is hard indeed 
to realise the feeling which prompted Sir George Beaumont to formu- 
late his well-known dictum that fine pictures should have the low 
rich tone of the back of an old fiddle. 

Beyond, or rather it should be said before the Italian art cycle at 
which amateurs both English and foreign drew the line during the 
last two centuries, there lay, however, an entirely despised and for- 
gotten art world—early Italian art, ‘les primitifs, as the French 
now style the masters of the old religious world, the artists who 
flourished before pagan classicality had installed Gods and Satyrs, 
Venus, Cupid, and the Graces, in the diminished thrones of the 
Saints, Martyrs, and Holy Virgins of the Christian Church. 

The triptychs, altar-pieces, and devotional panels of this school were 
now regarded as worthless lumber, uncared for and daily diminishing 
from the accidents of time and universal neglect. The wheel of time, 
however, was destined to bring these works uppermost again ; at the 
period when Annibale Caracci, Salvator Rosa, Guido, and Guercino 
were the gods of all idolatry, there was no regard other than ridicule 
and a pitying curiosity for the giants of the early days. 

Botticelli, Lippi, and Signorelli were considered but as ancient 
church decorators, entirely superannuated and out of touch with 
modern understanding and sentiment. They had fallen, in fact, 
under the obscuring pall which was cast upon everything ‘ Gothic’ 
or ‘ Medizval.’ There was then no charm in these pale and crudely 
painted panels, honeycombed by worms, brilliant inaspect asthe painted 
glass of old cathedrals or the storied pages of illuminated manuscripts, 
yet innocent of all modern tricks of art—composition, keeping, tone, 
‘ chiaroscuro,’ ‘ il poco piii’—virtues conspicuous only by their absence. 

During this period, if any one had told Sir George Beaumont, for 
instance, that his old-fiddle Caraccis, Poussins, Claudes, and Salvators, 
only a century later, would in turn be cast from their high estate and 
these despised antiques installed in their place, great would have been 
the astonishment of the worthy baronet at the incomprehensible 
wrong-headedness of his successors, yet this is literally what has 
happened. Now we worship early Italian art, and we detract from 
and decry the idols of our former cult. Needless to say, as in all 
revolutions, this change has been carried to excess, and a reaction 
will most likely ere long follow. 
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This culture of early Italian art rose to its height about 1850; it 
was in part a side current of the great wave of religious revivalism 
which surged up at that period, and which had a parallel development 
in the pre-Raphaelite art movement. The great church-building 
impetus of the time naturally brought about the enthusiastic Gothic 
revival in architecture, which has not yet spent itself. Christian art 
became a stereotyped phrase, nevertheless to be at times strangely 
misapplied by its modern professors. 

There is nothing to be said against, and doubtless much in favour 
of occasional reversions to antique types of art, but they should be kept 
within well-understood bounds. Art after all is a perennial force, a 
vital growth flourishing with glorious outbursts from time to time, - 
and in one country, whilst languishing and declining elsewhere at 
another moment, but ever alive and in the long run of average value. 
To understand and select from its innumerably varied products with 
passionate predilection if needs be, but without exclusive bias, is 
perhaps the truest characteristic of the connoisseur as distinguished 
from the mere collector. 

Taste and discrimination are, however, of every shade and quality, 
and motives infinitely mixed. More catholic and enduring and less 
spasmodic culture is in any case the end desired to be inculcated 
in this article. This will be brought about by the more general 
diffusion of knowledge, to which ever-increasing opportunity cannot 
fail to give rise. 

The uprising, speedy decline and fall, and the after-mutation of 
appreciation of the great Dutch School of painters is a theme for 
volumes, and it is not easy to touch upon the fringe of the matter, 
even within the compass of a discursive review article. 

Pictures began to be sent from Holland to other European coun- 
tries at an early period. There had been a very considerable export 
trade in Netherlandish art, almost exclusively of a religious kind, for 
a couple of centuries earlier, but it was the newly enriched mer- 
chants and financiers of Protestant Holland who were the principal 
patrons of the modern secular painting of their country, and the 
choicest works of the principal masters, as they were in their own day 
appraised, were for a century or more after their productions mainly 
preserved in the country. When, in the ensuing century, the decline 
of Dutch wealth and energy fell to its lowest point, the expatriation of 
national art treasures rapidly ensued. The old Dutch sale catalogues 
of that period afford the truest criterion of the relative value of 
pictures, and of the estimation in which the several masters 
were then held. Pictures in general were currently sold for prices 
which appear to us now little more than nominal; nevertheless, 
a well-understood standard of relative values had been established, 
and the works of certain favourite masters, then as at the present 
time, were in especial demand, and often commanded vastly higher 
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prices than those of others of greater originality and real merit. 
The laborious, highly finished pictures of Gerard Douw, Mieris, 
and Vandervelde were preferred to the most admirable works of 
Rembrandt, Frank Hals, Metzu, or Jan Steen. Several of the most 
admirable and fertile artists of the great epoch, indeed, never seem 
to have attained adequate recognition in their own day. The process 
of discovery and reinstatement of many neglected masters is still 
going on at the present time; but although several of the greatest 
names in Dutch art were inscribed on the world-roll of enduring fame 
eighty or a hundred years ago, mainly through English appreciation, 
it is not by English amateurs and art critics that this work is being 
initiated at present. Within the last twenty years Holland itself, 
which seemed hopelessly indifferent to its ancient art glory, has 
become wide awake to it again, and very active in the field. A 
school of young and intelligent art critics and historians has arisen, 
the scanty residue of the great national art treasures which still 
remains in the country is being everywhere hoarded with the most 
zealous care. It is no longer a question of the expatriation of Dutch 
pictures, but, on the contrary, of earnest and systematic endeavours to 
discover the whereabouts of the national masterpieces in other coun- 
tries, with a view to their ultimate recovery. 

England furnishes the richest hunting-ground for these explorers, 
and the Dutch connoisseurs, experts, and'dealers, in close alliance with 
their German and French brethren, now form a compact phalanx at 
every London auction sale of ancient pictures, with which their 
English opponents find it increasingly difficult to contend. 

An occurrence which has just agitated the picture-dealing world 
throws a shining light on the state of matters I have indicated. The 
works of Frank Hals were formerly comparatively little considered in 
this country ; they were very numerous and of very unequal merit. 
Within the memory of the writer it was seldom that any picture by 
us ascribed to that artist realised at Messrs. Christie’s auctions other 
than a low price. Thirty or forty years ago pictures by Frank 
Hals were more frequently sold for five or ten pounds than fifty 
or a hundred ; now the same pictures sell for many hundreds or even 
thousands. An unreasoning and undiscriminating rage for this 
painter’s works hag now just set in throughout all European art 
circles, Picture dealers are naturally keenly bent on ferreting out 
every known or unknown work of this fashionable master, and in their 
eager desire specimens of doubtful authenticity or questionable excel- 
lence, which formerly would have been considered almost worthless, 
have become desiderata of unheard-of value and importance. 

An English nobleman, only a year or two ago, the reputed possessor 
of a Frank Hals picture, was induced to part with it to one of the lead- 
ing modern dealers for a very substantial sum. Another dealer who 
apparently had eager clients in view, immediately repurchased the pic- 
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ture at a greatly advanced sum from the first acquirer; the amounts 
in each case were in thousands of pounds. To this last owner, how- 
ever, an unlucky inspiration occurred ; it was to take over the picture 
to Holland for the inspection and certificate of an eminent art critic, 
the director of one of the Dutch galleries, universally known as the 
highest authority in respect to the works of the master and his school. 
But this prophet did not bless, and dire was the disappointment of 
the unfortunate owner when he was informed that his treasure was 
not a Frank Hals, and that a monogram on the picture, which both 
the purchasers had relied on as that of the great master, was in fact 
that of an obscure and only recently identified imitator, and that too 
@ woman ! 

Finally, in this brief survey of the picture world, a word or two 
should be said about English art. Time has now given us our ‘old 
masters’’ cycle, and our great painters of the last century are at last 
taking rank all the world over. Our French and German neighbours 
have discovered Gainsborough and Sir Joshua, Constable and 
Bonington, and there are indications that in time even they may 
find out one Turner, a barber’s son, as great or greater than any of 
them. America is following suit, and ere long the wildest vagaries 
of the Frank Hals worshippers wilf be eclipsed by the worshippers 
of these new deities. We have in fact just seen at Messrs. Christie’s 
the highest price ever attained at a public auction given for a por- 
trait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the nearest approach to this sum here- 
tofore being for a Raffaelle. So these gods dethrone one another! 

In the one branch of art which England initiated, and in which she 
was and is supreme—water-colour painting—there is doubtless a great 
uprising of appreciation yet to come. The outer world knows little 
or nothing of this original and most brilliant manifestation, and we 
ourselves give it but languid and uncertain regard; yet this art, the 
essential and most perfect vehicle of expression of the great school 
of English landscape painting, has had a development as novel, 
various, and complete as that of the seventeenth-century oil painters 
in Holland. Fifty years from the beginning of the present century 
may be said to have seen the rise, fullest development, and decline 
of this fascinating art. The greatest professors are now ‘old masters,’ 
but their names even are scarcely known: beyond the limits of 
these islands. 

There are indications, nevertheless, that the world at large is 
almost ready to accept the greatest of them—Turner—at our own 
valuation, and the time will probably soon come when this great 
artist will be everywhere ranked as the supreme genius of all time 
in his special walk—a Shakespeare of landscape art of infinite and 
inimitable variety. It will be in his water-colour drawing that his 
highest excellence will be recognised; then will follow the day of 
posthumous recognition by the great art world of Europe and 
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America of his scarcely less admirable contemporaries—of Peter de 
Wint, Bonington, Prout, William Hunt, David Cox, Miiller, and 
James Holland. When this happens the contemporary English 
landscape line engravers, who translated their works with inimitable 
skill and perfection, will come in for their share of at least reflected 
glory. In this last speciality there is a field still open for the im- 
pecunious collector... Shillings even will yet often suffice for the 
acquisition of veritable treasures in this class, which perchance some 
day or other will be eagerly coveted and paid for in very different 
coin by the world’s rich men. 

This brings to mind the subject of engraving in general, and of 
print collecting in England. Here again strange and most capricious 
mutations of national appreciation have in quite recent times ensued. 
Special schools and classes, formerly universally in vogue, seem to 
have had their day. Print collecting was formerly a notable and 
widely diffused pursuit in England, but here again it is unquestion- 
able that we have lost ground, and are being completely outstripped 
by other countries. Theardent collectors of Marc Antonios, Albrecht 
Diirers, of painters’ etchings, Rembrandts, Vandycks, and Ostades 
have almost entirely gone off the scene in England, and a wild 
craze for weak and paltry ‘ Bartolozzis’ and last-century coloured 
prints has sprung up and become the mainstay of the old print 
dealers at the present moment. 

From this condemnation, however, should be excepted the modern 
rise in appreciation of the English last-century portrait mezzotints 
after Sir Joshua and Romney. Unquestionably these admirable and 
truly national renderings are worthy of high esteem. Whether, how- 
ever, as we have latterly seen, single impressions of these beautiful 
prints can, upon any established grounds of current art value, be 
deemed to be worth two or three hundred pounds; or whether this 
exaggerated estimation is not a mere passing ‘craze,’ remains to be 
seen. But if it is to be taken as an indication that the beauti- 
ful, most difficult, and truly national art of mezzotint engraving is 
again to have its period of popular and prosperous development at 
the hands of the present generation of artists, who are in no way 
inferior to their predecessors of the last century, it will be a fortunate 
and entirely laudable revulsion. 

This article has now almost come to its allowable limits, and yet 
there lies an infinite, untravelled field before me. There are endless 
things to be said about amateurs and collectors in the innumerable 
branches of ‘ vertu,’ ornamental art objects, bric-d-brac, &c., about 
majolica ware and enamels, Italian bronzes, medals, and ‘ plaquettes,’ 
the art furniture and ‘ ormoulu’ work of Boule and Riesner, Caffieri 
and Clodion, of Cinquecento jewels and Louis the Fifteenth snuff- 
boxes, of medieval and old English plate, of ancient ivories and 
wood carvings, old tapestries and textiles, and, more than all, about 
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‘blue china’ and Japanese ‘ bibelots’? Volumes are, indeed, being 
written on all these themes. These specialities now, indeed, hold the 
field more universally and completely than the ‘high art’ categories, 
and we have come to the time when the semi-commercial productions 
of obscure Italian and French potters and the like things, little- 
considered ‘ curiosities ’ in their own time, outweigh in pecuniary value 
chosen masterpieces of the most eminent painters and sculptors of their 
own age. Doubtless there is more money than wit in all this activity. 
It is an interesting and enthralling field, nevertheless, and it is one 
in which the writer has been in his time a conspicuous mover and 
precursor, but of which the scope, limitations, and relative value in 
regard to art in general he was never disposed to overestimate. 


J. C. Rosrnson, 


Vou, XXXVI—No, 212 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CHOLERA AND THE SULTAN 


It is now nearly two years ago that, writing in this Review, I de 
scribed precautions by which we as a nation might expect to protect 
ourselves from the ravages of epidemic cholera, and suggested a 
systematic series of measures by which its outbreaks in India (its 
endemic home) or its excursions into and march through Europe 
might be prevented or arrested.' Since then, however, many fresh 
facts have come to light, much has been done in the way of cholera 
prevention, both at home and abroad, chiefly on those lines, and the 
time seems opportune for a fresh survey of what is known on the 
subject, so that we may estimate aright, not merely our own position, 
but the position of the nations in regard to this perpetually recurring 
pest. 

Knowledge is constantly progressive. New views and theories 
may seem to have their day, and science may appear to some to be 
a mere seesaw, a matter of fashion, like everything else; but swing 
as it may its limits are not fixed, each oscillation does not come back 
quite to the same point. The plane from which we look at things is 
changed, and year by year fresh facts are realised and stored away as 
capital of knowledge and a basis from which fresh advances may 
be made. And so it has been in regard to the special matter with 
which I now deal. 

The theories which have been put forward as to the origin of 
cholera, the fantastic suggestions which have been made as to its 
mode of dissemination, and the explanations which have been offered 
of the strange phenomenon of its recurrent exodus from its seething 
home in India to march as a dread pestilence through the world, have 
had their day. Amid all the changing fashions and evanescent theories 
which since the great epidemic wave of 1831-33 have filled men’s 
minds, one fact has gradually asserted itself, and at every epidemic 
has become more clear. Whatever might be the obscurities and 
anomalies, men have had to admit that in proportion as the life of the 
individual is more cleanly and the drinking-water of the community 
more free from pollution, so is the likelihood of being attacked by 
cholera more remote. 


? «Cholera, and our Protection against it.’ Nineteenth Century, October 1892. 
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It has been a great gain, a life-saving piece of knowledge, to 
recognise that cholera is not a strange, mystical influence spread by 
atmospheric miasms, pandemic waves, epidemic constitutions, or ‘ blue 
mists,’ whatever these things may mean, and to see that instead of 
being an irresistible Juggernauth, before which all must bow to their 
destruction, cholera is merely, as I first described it in these pages, 
a filth disease carried by dirty people to dirty places, and 
chiefly spread by polluted drinking-water. That phrase has become 
classic. When the doctrine which it aims at pithily stating is 
universally acted upon, cholera will become a thing of the past. It 
will be extinct in the epidemic form, like typhus and small-pox in 
thoroughly vaccinated populations, a pathological rarity and a clinical 
curiosity. 

Already this has been a life-saving piece of knowledge, enabling 
some of the most civilised nations, and those whose sanitary appliances 
were most complete, to render themselves, to a certain extent, proof 
against cholera. Still, fact as it is that cholera can be kept at bay 
by cleanliness, especially of the water supply, it is a tremendously wide 
fact, beyond even the comprehension of many nations, and requiring 
further analysis before it can be made practically useful to people as 
they are. 

To preach cleanliness in all things was a mere counsel of perfection, 
and it became necessary to pick out from this wide injunction the 
particular kind of dirtiness which was the cause of cholera, and the 
particular detail of cleanliness which was its preventive. This 
was done when it was shown first by Snow and Simon that cholera 
was caused by drinking water contaminated with choleraic discharges, 
and then by me that in the epidemic in London of 1866 and in all 
subsequent European epidemics it has known noother cause and means 
of diffusion. Let us analyse these data in their historical succession. 

It was just forty-five years ago, viz. in August 1849, that Dr. 
Snow put forward the theory that cholera might be widely dissemi- 
nated by ‘the emptying of sewers into the drinking-water of the 
community.’ This was the result of observation made during a dis- 
astrous epidemic which had carried off 53,293 English people out of 
a population of 17,564,656. In the next epidemic, in 1853-54, this 
theory was put to the test and proved in the most remarkable manner 
by the classical example of the Broad Street pump, a localised 
epidemic of cholera by which twenty-two out of every 1,000 persons 
living in the parish of St. James, Westminster, were killed within 
three months, and which was clearly shown to be due to the use of 
a pump of which the water had been fouled by choleraic discharges. 
It was shown also by Sir John Simon, that in the same epidemic the 
most remarkable relationship existed between the prevalence of 
cholera in the different districts in South London and the source of 
the water with which they were supplied: the population drinking 
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the polluted water of the Lambeth Company having suffered three and 
a half times as much mortality as the people drinking water from 
other sources. 

Bearing these facts in mind—although they were then far from 
being generally accepted, either by medical or lay opinion, as 
thoroughly explanatory of the phenomena—I was greatly struck early 
in the outbreak which occurred in East London in 1886 by its 
incidence on the area supplied by the East London Water Company, 
and I felt confident it could only be due to a sudden specific pollu- 
tion of the water-supply. Acting on behalf of a great medical 
journal, I despatched the late Mr. J. Netten Radcliffe (who had not 
then become attached to the Medical Department of the Privy Council) 
to investigate the matter. At first, of course, he was met with a blank 
denial on the part of the water company that anything had occurred 
in connection with their water-supply which could explain the dis- 
tribution of cholera. A refusal to accept any such denial, and a 
patient investigation, in which the officials gave all necessary aid, 
though under protest, at last made it plain that owing to changes 
having been made in their filtering apparatus the company had 
sent out for a few days unfiltered water, or water in a very partially 
filtered state, direct from the river Lea. Subsequent inquiry 
proved that just at that moment the waters of the Lea had been 
infected with choleraic discharges from a cottage the sewers of 
which connected with the river, and where a family had come to 
reside who had reached Southampton infected with cholera, and were 
allowed to pass on after they were supposed to have recovered.? 

The explanation seemed complete, and so impressed was I with 
the danger to which all civilised communities who use public water- 
supplies are constantly exposed by the non-recognition, or only par- 
tial recognition, of this mode of cholera diffusion, that. ever since that 
date I have preached, in season and out of season, the double doctrine, 
first, that cholera is a filth disease carried by dirty people to dirty 
places ; and, second, that the vehicle by which its poison enters the 
body is water. From that time forward I carefully investigated 
the etiological details of all the principal epidemics in various parts 
of the world, and the result has been the production of conclusive 
evidence of the ‘ water-borne ’theory of the causationof cholera. Slowly 
and gradually this exclusive doctrine has gained ground, and I have had 
the pleasure, not granted to all investigators, of watching, as years have 
passed, the slow veering of opinion towards the views I have expressed. 

Still, even in the most civilised States, sanitary progress has been 
perplexingly and distressingly slow. While wein the West, with our 
carefully worked out histories of epidemics which came as exotics 
and whose every stage of development could be watched, were able 


2 Water-borne Cholera, by Ernest Hart, 1893. Published by the Pritish Medical 
Association, 429 Strand. 
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to assure ourselves that in specifically fouled water lay the key to 
epidemic cholera, Indian authorities, to a large extent, remained 
unconvinced. A haze of doubt was thus thrown over the whole 
question ; and the fact that eminent medical men in India who had 
lived their lives among cholera hesitated (and some still hesitate) to 
admit my doctrine or accept my nomenclature of ‘ water-borne cholera’ 
was made much of by those who saw but small virtue and great expense 
in the provision of pure water. And thus it happened that only two 
years ago, at the very time when I was contributing to these pages an 
article on ‘Cholera, and our Protection against it,’ preaching again 
the old doctrine of water-borne cholera which I had been studying and 
expounding for so many years, there was still a great city, just across 
the German Ocean, suffering all the horrors of an epidemic which 
attacked nearly 18,000 people and caused 7,611 deaths; and this not 
because Hamburg was short of wealth, or knowledge, or opportunity, 
but because, either from negligence or want of faith in the doctrine 
of cholera being water-borne, it still elected to drink water largely 
polluted with sewage. 

Nor could one speak in very different terms of many other cities on 
the Continent. Even in great centres of civilisation, as for instance 
Paris, cities remained in a condition of sanitary unpreparedness which 
left them liable to be ravaged by cholera if it were once introduced, and 
they put their trust in the follies of sanitary cordons and quarantines. 
One of the aims of what I wrote at that time was to draw attention 
to our Imperial responsibilities in the matter, and to urge the neces- 
sity of not waiting for a sanitary millennium of cleanliness, but, in the 
meantime, of systematically attacking the disease, both in its home 
in India and along the pilgrim track by which it had more than once 
spread to Europe. For, although during recent years England had 
spent enormous sums in sanitary improvements, especially in the 
provision of pure water to her principal cities—on which object alone 
100 millions of capital has been sunk during the last thirty years— 
and had thus rendered herself fairly secure, the same was not the case 
with other nations. Many of them, such as Russia, Austria, Spain, 
France, Italy, knew by sad experience that, if once cholera 
reached them, it would run riot in their midst ; and whatever might 
be said against quarantine, and however strong the proof might 
be that it was always ineffectual in practice, still it was their one pro- 
tection, and to that they clung with the tenacity of despair, as indeed 
they yet do in certain countries. Unless, then, we were prepared to 
submit almost indefinitely to the stringent quarantine regulations 
and the constant and irritating interferences with trade and traffic to 
which other nations were driven by the knowledge of their own danger, 
it was necessary that some steps should be taken to confine cholera 
within its natural home, even if we could not succeed in stamping it 
out in its own haunts. India and the routes from India are the 
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places in which cholera must be attacked, if the rest of the world is 
to be saved from these repeated epidemics during the slow period of 
the Sanitary Renaissance and the universal purification of water 
supplies, 

This brings us to the events of the last two years; and among 
them we recognise at once that we have to deal with a new phase 
and a new method in the history of the war with cholera, a phase of 
mutual international co-operation against the common enemy, and a 
method of sanitation for the healthy and isolation for the sick, instead 
of the older plan of universal quarantine. There have been inter- 
national combinations before in regard to cholera, but they have 
mostly had to do with the commercial side of questions which were 
originally international. For example, owing to the complex relation- 
ship of Egypt it was necessary to re-establish an International Sanitary 
Board to carry out the quarantine arrangements imposed by the 
Turkish Government ; and, again, an international convention was 
signed at Venice regulating the traffic from Egypt to the Mediter- 
ranean ports. These arrangements, however, had relation to political 
rather than to sanitary necessities, and arose from the anomalous 
political position of Egypt. 

In April 1893, however, an international convention was signed 
at Dresden which had to do with cholera alone, and was a great 
triumph for those who, following Simon, had so long urged that the 
disease should be fought by cleanliness, sanitation, and immediate 
isolation of infected cases, rather than by quarantine and cordons 
sanitaires. 

The great points gained by this convention were, that as regarded 
land traffic none except the actually sick could be detained, although 
the healthy would be subject to surveillance for a period not exceed- 
ing five days in the country to which they were bound; and that as 
to ships’ passengers, they also were not to be isolated or disembarked 
unless cholera had existed on board within seven days. Even these 
restrictions were not to be put in force against whole countries, but 
only against the travellers from the parts affected. This, it will be 
at once understood, was a very great advance on the old regulations, 
according to which international traffic was liable to entire dislocation, 
nation being cut off from nation by cordons sanitaires, and both 
sick and healthy being detained on the frontiers for indefinite 
periods. 

Since then another conference has been held, this time in Paris. 
This conference was avowedly, as stated by its president, prepared to 
adopt the propositions which I had enunciated in my addresses in 
England and America. A convention was signed regulating the 
pilgrim traffic to and from Mecca by the Red Sea route; and this 
convention, again, has recognised the principle of isolation of the sick 
alone, and detention of those ships only which have had sick on board. 
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This principle is so important, and is so surely the key to the further 
measures which will in future be adopted for our protection from the 
disease, that I shall devote the rest of this article to an explanation 
of the grounds on which it is founded, and of the methods by which 
it must be carried out in order to save Europe from cholera invasions. 

Cholera is only known to Europeans as an occasional visitor ; it is 
an exotic disease, terrible while it lasts, but tending soon to die out. 
In certain parts of India, however, it is endemic and permanent. 

The outbreak of 1831-33 is said to have caused 30,924 deaths in 
England ; that of 1848-49, 53,293 ; that of 1854, 20,097 ; and that 
of 1866, 14,378; since which time we have had no great epidemic. 
If we compare that history with the choleraic mortality in India, we 
can understand what is meant by the saying that India is the home 
of cholera. In 1879 there were 318,000 deaths from cholera in 
India; in 1881 there were 161,000 deaths ; in 1887, 488,000; and 
in 1888, 270,000. This gives some idea of the extent to which the 
disease affects that country. Over large areas, however, it only 
occasionally passes, coming and going like the European epidemics, 
although with greater frequency ; in other parts it is only partially 
absent, coming every year, but missing certainmonths. In other dis- 
tricts it never quite dies out, varying enormously in virulence, some- 
times taking the form of a deadly epidemic, at others being merely 
an endemic annoyance, but still never absent, every month of every 
year showing deaths from the disease. The lower valley of the 
Ganges is spoken of as the ‘endemic area’ or home of cholera; here 
it is always present, and to this centre every outbreak of it, in 
whatever part of the world it may occur, can be traced. 

It always has seemed a strange and mysterious thing that this 
disease, settled and seemingly fixed in one spot on the earth’s surface, 
should, without apparent cause, begin to march, should spread from 
country to country, should devastate and pass on, and ultimately 
should subside and be again confined within its natural home. 
‘Telluric’ and ‘ meteoric’ influences, ‘atmospheric’ and ‘ pandemic’ 
waves, cholera ‘ blasts,’ and many other expressions framed for the 
sake of hiding inaccuracy of thought, have been put forward as 
explanations of these strange phenomena, and have been quite lately 
accepted by such eminent advisers of the Government of India 
as Sir Joseph Fayrer and Surgeon-General Cunninghame. But 
whatever theory was invented for the moment, when the history of 
the earlier epidemics came to be collated, and the pieces of the puzzle 
were chronologically fitted together, it became obvious enough to 
me, and to others who carefully followed my studies of European 
epidemics as a key to Indian reports, that the march of cholera 
always followed the lines of human communication, travelling 
along caravan routes and pilgrim tracks, and dogging the 
steps of the traders who frequented the great fairs and congrega- 
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tions of men from which it seemed to radiate. It also became 
clear that it did not travel at a greater rate than that at which 
men journeyed from place to place, but precisely followed their path 
and their rate of travel, whether by caravan, rail, or steamer; 
often, indeed, making long halts and advancing but slowly ; and lastly, 
that any great width of ocean interposed a barrier to its dissemination. 

At the same time, all experience showed that cholera was not directly 
contagious from man to man, and that those who nursed the sick did 
not suffer if they took reasonable precautions. Here again I have 
endeavoured to popularise a formula: ‘ Men can eat cholera, or drink 
cholera, but they cannot “catch it,” as they catch small-pox and 
scarlatina.’ 

There are, unhappily, nations who still rely on quarantine: I have 
shown that as a matter of experience it never has been effectual. 
It fails, however, not because it is theoretically useless, but because it 
is practically unworkable. A line of sentries with strict orders to shoot 
might conceivably keep out cholera; but they never have succeeded in 
doing so practically—the sentries are evaded and the disease walks in. 
It must be confessed, however, that the nations which have flown to 
quarantine as a protection were nearer, as in India, to a true con- 
ception of the nature of the disease than those who conjured up 
occult influences to explain its progress, for at least they recognised 
the important truth that it marched along with man. 

The history of cholera in India dates from very early times. Sanskrit 
authors writing some 400 years B.c describe the disease as exhibiting 
symptoms precisely similar to those met with at the present time. 

To pass to more modern times, in 1781-82 cholera was very 
prevalent in India. The next year it is said to have destroyed 20,000 
pilgrims at Hardwar. In 1817 a great epidemic spread rapidly over 
the greater part of Hindustan, extending to Ceylon, Burma, China, 
and northward by the Persian Gulf, but did not reach Europe. 

During the year 1826 cholera again overpassed its bounds and 
spread to the Punjab. In May 1827 it was especially severe in the 
North-Western Provinces, and spread to Ajmeer, Jeypur, and some 
of the Himalayan hill stations. 

Again it recurred in 1828, and this year was reported to be 
extremely violent in Cabul, and to have extended through Khorassan 
to Teheran, where it destroyed great numbers. 

On the 26th of August, 1829, the disease broke out at the 
Russian frontier town of Orenburg, where it had been carried by 
caravans from Bokhara. During 1830 cholera spread from Persia to 
the shores of the Caspian and throughout Astrakhan. 

In August 1830 cholera appeared at the great annual fair at 
Nijni-Novgorod, in September it reached Moscow, and, perhaps in 
consequence of the war going on between Russia and Poland, was 
rapidly disseminated throughout both countries. 

In 1831 it reached Sweden, Vienna, Berlin, and Hamburg, whence 
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it was supposed to have been imported to Sunderland, where it broke 
out at the end of October 1831, and spread over England. On the 
6th of June, 1832, cholera appeared in Quebec. The Carrick had 
sailed in April from Dublin, which was then affected by cholera, with 
173 emigrants on board, forty-two of whom died from it on the 
passage; when the ship arrived at Quebec on the 3rd of June, the 
emigrants were landed a few miles away. The first case of cholera 
ever seen in Canada occurred in Quebec on the 6th of June. The 
disease then passed into the United States, reaching New York and 
Philadelphia in July, and spreading over the greater part of America 
before the end of the year. 

It is not my intention here to write a history of cholera, but I 
have given these dates to show the time occupied in the spread of 
the epidemic in times and under conditions when travel was slow, 
and before the introduction of modern modes of locomotion. 

The next great outbreak reached England in 1848, having 
apparently crept by devious routes through China, Chinese Tartary, 
and Russia, and also by way of Aden, Jeddah, and the Red Sea. 

About the time this epidemic was prevalent in England another 
wave was rising in India, which in-1851 again passed westwards in 
two streams, one by Bombay and the Persian Gulf, and the other by 
the Punjab and Cabul. 

In 1853 the whole of Northern Europe was affected, and in August 
the disease appeared in England, first at Gateshead, and then in 
London, causing great havoc, and spreading rapidly to America. 

In 1865 cholera again reached Europe, but this time it evidently 
passed along with the pilgrims to Mecca and onwards to the South 
of Europe. Since that date several epidemics have spread westwards 
and have caused great mortality, but they have not taken root in 
England in epidemic form. 

In 1892 cholera was widely disseminated by pilgrims from 
Hardwar at the end of March ; during May it spread to Kashmir and 
was raging in Cabul, where it also had prevailed in 1891, and on the 
27th of May reached Meshed. 

Spreading rapidly westward, it reached Astrabad, where it touched 
the Trans-Caspian Railway, and within a fortnight its presence was 
officially admitted at Baku, from which place it became rapidly dif- 
fused over Central Russia, reaching Moscow on the 13th of July, 
St. Petersburg on the Ist of August, and Hamburg on the 18th of 
August. ‘ Within a month, then, of the recognition of cholera at a 
town on the Trans-Caspian Railway, it had penetrated to the heart 
of Russia in Europe, the transit from Central Asia having taken as 
many days as before the creation of railways and steamboat lines it 
took months.’ 

But enough of history. Let us see how far a consideration of 
these facts in the light of modern knowledge can guide us in our efforts 

* Dr. Dawson Williams, British Medical Jowrnal, vol. ii. 1892. 
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to arrest the progress of the disease. First of all, we must base our- 
selves on the fact that the malady is not contagious in the ordinary 
sense of the term: contact with the patient does not transmit the 
disease, and in cleanly and well-managed hospitals nurses do not suffer. 
Thus I suggested to the Academy of Medicine in New York that the 
best place for a cholera hospital would be in Fifth Avenue, and one 
of the safest places to go to in time of epidemic would be a well- 
managed cholera hospital. 

Next, we know that the infection is contained in the discharges 
from the patient, and that in an infinite majority of cases it is carried 
from person to person by these discharges being allowed, in conse- 
quence of some defect in sanitation, to gain access to the supply of 
drinking-water. 

Lastly, we know that, whatever this contagion may really be, at 
any rate it is a living particle, capable of rapid and enormous multi- 
plication in suitable surroundings, either within its human host, or, 
under certain conditions, in water and damp earth. 

Here would be the proper place to say something about the 
cholera bacillus, although really, for my present purpose, it is not of 
material importance. Koch’s discovery of the comma bacillus was 
one of great value, on the one hand giving material shape to ‘a 
microbe of whose existence we already felt assured, and on the other 
hand enabling us by laboratory investigation to search out more 
fully the life-history of the contagium and establish the diagnosis 
apart from clinical symptoms; nevertheless, it must always be 
borne in mind that the truth of the dogma that cholera is a filth 
disease and water-borne in no way depends on the accuracy of Koch’s 
description of the bacillus, nor even on this microbe finally maintain- 
ing its position as the cause of the malady. 

It is only fair, however, to say that what we do know about the 
microbe in every way confirms the view I hold as to the water-car- 
riage of cholera, now so generally accepted, and tallies so well with all 
the facts of the case that, if only as a matter of convenience, I think 
it well (although, lawyers say, without prejudice) to accept and speak 
of Koch’s bacillus as the active agent in the causation of cholera. 

With these facts before us the occurrence of great epidemics of 
water-borne cholera is entirely explained. From every country the 
evidence is the same, and the argument has been clinched in the 
most striking and unmistakable manner by the history of the fright- 
ful outbreak of cholera in Hamburg in 1892, an outbreak in which 
Hamburg proper lost 12°2 per thousand of its inhabitants, while 
Altona and Wandsbeck, practically parts of the city, and differing 
only in the lesser relative pollution of their water-supply, lost but 3°1 
and 2-0 per thousand respectively. So entirely and universally do the 
facts fit the theory, that when the latter seems at fault we may confi- 
dently assume that the facts have not been thoroughly investigated. 
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Let me quote an example. In 1884 cholera, which was preva- 
lent in the South of France, passed the frontier notwithstanding 
the rigorous quarantine imposed, and spread through Northern 
Italy. 

Early in the epidemic a resident physician, an old friend of mine, 
whose acquaintance I had made when I organised and despatched, 
with his aid and that of Dr. Wolfe, a convoy of medical succour to 
the army of Garibaldi on his famous expedition from Sicily, tele- 
graphed to me from Genoa: ‘ Your water theory of cholera at fault. 
Genoa has a fine supply of pure water from a high mountain source. 
Cholera has broken out in districts so supplied, and we have already . 
100 cases a day. What is to be done?’ I replied by telegraph: 
‘Cannot be at fault; must be water; cannot be anything else; ex- 
amine every foot of your water-pipes, and trace to the supply pipes’ 
source.’ Genoa, it may be remarked, is supplied by three aqueducts 
—the Civic and the Galliera, about fifteen miles long, fed by the river 
Gorgento, and the Nicolay, about thirteen miles in length, and sup- 
plied by the river Scrivia. An analysis of the first fifty cases of 
cholera in the city disclosed the fact that as many as forty-four were 
in houses supplied with Nicolay water; of the fifty sueceeding cases, 
forty-three dwelt in houses supplied with Nicolay water; and of the 
third group of fifty cases, forty-five were in houses so supplied. In 
fact, out of the first 300 cases, as many as 93 per cent. inhabited 
houses in which the Nicolay water was distributed. Further, 
although the poor-house of the town is in a very crowded centre, no 
case of cholera occurred in it, as the authorities of that institution 
cut off the Nicolay supply. Again, taking the Via Bianchetti, cases 
of cholera occurred on the side which was served with Nicolay water, 
whilst there was not a case on the other side, which had water from 
a different source. 

Thus the Nicolay water stood convicted, and on further investi- 
gation the mystery was readily solved. Near the beginning of the 
Nicolay aqueduct is the village of Busalla, and at the time in question 
some hundreds of workmen, including, there is reason to believe, 
many refugees from infected localities, were engaged on a new rail- 
road, and were described as living under the most filthy conditions. 
Cholera broke out at Busalla on the 14th of September, and several 
cases thereafter daily occurred until the end of the month. Inquiry 
disclosed the fact that nearly all the workmen, both the sick and the 
healthy, had their clothes washed in the Scrivia, or in a tributary of 
that stream, which supplies the Nicolay aqueduct with its water. 

After my telegram had arrived, and as soon as these facts were 
known, the mayor of Genoa, with very commendable promptitude and 
decision, prohibited for a time the distribution of the water of the 
Nicolay aqueduct, or rather the distribution by that aqueduct of the 
water of the Scrivia. This was done on the 28th of September. On 
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the 30th of September the cases of cholera fell from sixty-four to 
fifty-nine, and during the succeeding days the number of cases 
suddenly dropped to forty, twenty-seven, twenty-two, twenty-one, 
followed by a rapid decline to nil on the 17th of October. This 
was to me very glad intelligence, and the incident is most instructive. 

What I wish, however, here particularly to insist upon is, that 
when we leave the regions of exotic outbreaks and pass to India, 
where cholera is constantly present, a recognition of the natural life- 
history of the contagium, microbe, or bacillus, together with a glance 
at the social customs of the inhabitants, will explain at once why 
India is at present, and has long been, a permanently ‘ endemic area,’ 
or, in other words, the home of cholera. The country is not to be 
judged of by its towns. The real India is a congeries of villages many 
hundreds of thousands in number. These hamlets lie for the most 
part on flat land, or maybe on sites a little raised above it, alter- 
nately scorched by sun and drenched by continuous rain, and their 
inhabitants live in entire disregard of all sanitary conditions. They 
drink from the pond in which they bathe, in which their cattle 
wallow, and which is surrounded by the refuse of their daily lives. 
Their instincts may be cleanly—as shown by their custom of bath- 
ing—but they are forced by circumstances into the habit of drinking 
polluted water. 

If possible, it is customary for these people to bathe every day, and 
for the women to do so even oftener. And yet during several months 
of the year there is no rainfall, and in many places they have to trust 
entirely, both for drinking and bathing, to water which has been 
stored in tanks. Horrible as it may appear, it is the ordinary custom 
of the villagers to use for all culinary purposes the water of the public 
tanks, in which they bathe and wash their clothes, and around 
which is accumulated every sort of unnameable filth. This habit of 
drinking foul water is at the root of the constant presence of cholera 
in India. The natives continually suffer. The Europeans, however, 
have no dread of infection in ordinary times. They, carrying with 
them certain habits of cleanliness, and being strongly impressed 
with the necessity of avoiding polluted water, escape. The compara- 
tive, and in some cases almost total, immunity from the disease en- 
joyed nowadays by troops, prisoners, and certain townships is @ 
matter of demonstration ; and yet, when this security begets careless- 
ness the charm is broken, and the hitherto-protected communities 
suffer like the rest, as has been shown in several isolated outbreaks 
among the troops. 

The experiences of Calcutta, as observed by Dr. W. J. Simpson, 
the very able health officer to whom that city owes so much, show 
that those persons who have an abundant and pure water-supply— 
namely, the Europeans and the better-class natives—escape cholera 
epidemics, except in isolated instances, which can generally be 
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accounted for; while the natives, who depend on tank water, stilb 
suffer severely when a tank becomes specifically polluted. 

There can, I contend, now be no possible doubt that the reason why 
in India, as elsewhere, some classes escape and others suffer, is that 
some drink pure water and others drink water contaminated with 
choleraic discharges ; nor can we escape the conclusion that the true 
meaning of the term ‘endemic area’ in regard to cholera is ‘a 
district in which the customs of the people sanction the drinking of 
polluted water, and in which from temperature, and perhaps from 
other causes incompletely known, the cholera germ or contagium 
can easily keep alive and propagate itself in soil or water in the 
interval between its exit from one host and its entry into another. © 
Nothing seems more certain than that people can touch cholera 
patients, rub them, handle them, and live with them, even in the 
midst of an endemic area, and not catch the disease, so long 
as they take precautions not to swallow it. This is the key to the 
position—the horrid truth, the filthy fact, that the bacillus, the con- 
tagium of cholera, lives two lives: one in the human body, causing 
the disease, multiplying within the patient, and poured forth by him 
in abundance; the other, outside the body, waiting in damp ground, 
on soiled linen, in dirty water—waiting sometimes for months to be 
swallowed by someone else, and to start again on its destructive 
course,’ 

With these facts before us, the curious and interesting details 
regarding the march of cholera, which to so many still appear 
void of explanation and involved in mystery, stand out clear as noon. 
The reason why cholera is sometimes quiescent, and sometimes 
spreads virulently over the whole land, belongs to a question too 
large to enter upon here, viz. the biology of the bacillus and the laws 
of epidemic diffusion; but the mechanism of its march is clear. 
The reasons why one year we have a plague of wasps are complex. 
Many factors unite, many coincidences occur to lead to the result, 
but amid them all it is obvious that if we could but destroy the 
nests we should escape the plague; so, if we can but prevent the 
cholera germ from getting from one host to another, if we can stamp 
upon its external place of life, cholera can never march more than one 
step from its home. This is the key to the protection of the world 
from cholera. 

When cholera spreads and breaks its bounds it follows the lines 
of human traffic and communication, because man is the porter by 
whom it is carried from place to place. But, as I have shown, no one 
porter can carry the malady farther than he can go between the time 
of being infected and being struck down. Thus the wide spread of 
the disease depends not only on the speed of the porter, but on the 
sanitary conditions and social habits of the place where he is taken ill ; 
for if these are such that he can transfer his load to others, that the 
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infection he deposits can be conveyed into and grow in the bodies of 
fresh patients, some of whom may travel to fresh places and set up 
fresh foci of disease, the epidemic spreads; but if from cleanly habits 
or clean surroundings, and from the supply of pure drinking-water, 
the infection fails to pass from body into body, the malady dies out, 
and there is an end of the matter. 

From the great fairs and religious festivals of India cholera is 
eartied in all directions, often merely to die out for want of fitting 
surroundings, but often, on the contrary, to infect the soil and water 
of the districts through which it is carried, thus setting up fresh foci 
of disease, from which it will spread again if the customs of the 
people are such as to lead them to drink the infected water. 

The conditions of travel thus influence the route which cholera 
takes, as well as the speed with which it travels. When by weary 
marches, or sailing in small boats, tacking day after day against 
opposing winds, months, nay, sometimes years, were spent in the 
journey, those who were taken ill died in the transit ; whole caravans 
melted away, and ships with cholera-stricken crews were lost, together 
with their crowded cargoes of holy pilgrims, and thus the outer world 
was saved. But with quicker means of communication, with railways 
and steamboats and the general hurry of modern life, pilgrims also 
have quickened their pace, and, what is most important, have 
lengthened the stages and lightened the labour of their journey, so 
that the infected ones have lived through hundreds instead of tens of 
miles before they dropped, and have thus surmounted the barrier of 
desert and of sea by which Europe was formerly protected. No longer 
need cholera sneak round by Russia and the Caucasus, infecting the 
various resting-places on its way, and setting out again as caravans 
and travellers may serve. At one bound it is in Jeddah, Mecca be- 
comes a centre of infection, and Red Sea ports distribute the disease 
to Egypt and the South of Europe. In the same way, as soon as 
cholera touches the Trans-Caspian Railway all Russia and the Baltic 
are in danger. 

When we consider the enormous magnitude of modern trade and 
traffic, the vast numbers of people who, as traders, travellers and 
pilgrims, are continually passing from country to country, and the 

extent to which the nations are dependent on each other for their 
different productions, one recognises the difficulty of the position. 
Even if quarantine had not been proved to be constantly ineffectual, 
the numbers are far too great to be subjected to it, while the trade is 
far too important to make the prohibition of travel either possible or 
endurable. And yet the world cannot afford to remain under the 
terror of repeated scourgings by the pestilence of cholera until the 
sanitary millennium shall arrive, or even until India shall have dug, 
drained, and watered the vast district which is its endemic home. 
Every outbreak of cholera, in whatever part of the world it may 
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occur, can, however, be traced back to India, and the world can only 
at present get protection by surrounding India with inspection stations 
and isolation hospitals, so that the disease may always be stopped so 
soon as it has advanced the first step on the journey. 

Practically, cholera does not travel ‘ first-class,’ and it only escapes 
from India by a few outlets. By certain trade routes it passes through 
Burma, Thibet, Kashmir, Afghanistan, or Persia, into the vast do- 
minion of Russia, the internal resources of which are outside and 
beyond the control of any other nation, and by certain pilgrim tracks 
it concentrates itself on Mecca, whence it is distributed to the rest 
of the world. Mecca, then, is the only route with which the nations 
can concern themselves. 

The Indian Government must watch the fairs and festivals of 
Northern India ; Russia must protect herself, and, in fact, is already 
beginning to be awake both to the necessity and possibility of so 
doing ; and by international arrangement the nations of Europe must 
guard the pilgrim track. How it must be guarded is a matter worthy 
of consideration. Certainly not by the discredited system of quaran- 
tine. What we have to do is to guard the outpost, not to fight 
cholera within or even close to our gates. Whenever we meet with 
many cases, we may be sure that the outposts have been already 
stormed. 

The individuals by whom cholera is imported to any place are 
always very few in number, and the occurrence of anything approach- 
ing an epidemic is always proof that the disease has already taken root, 
has infected the soil, fouled the water, is already being swallowed by 
the people, and is producing its second crop. Short of surrounding 
ourselves with a condition of sanitary perfection which no nation has 
yet attained, the only real protection lies in the capture and isolation 
of the early cases ; and it is, fortunately, capable of definite proof that 
well-directed measures with this object are perfectly effectual. Ex- 
perience both in England and in India shows that outbreaks thus 
treated can be nipped in the bud. We should, indeed, be foolishly 
self-complacent if we imagined that such a town as Hull, for example, 
was proof against cholera by virtue of its sanitary excellences. Hull 
has been hard hit by cholera several times, and when the disease 
existed in such force just over the water, at ports with which it was 
in constant communication, the authorities knew full well that, if it 
once gained access, the old story would be again repeated. Much of 
the town lies below high-water mark, its drains are waterlogged, its 
soil in many parts is sewage-soaked, its sanitary arrangements are 
primitive and unreformed, and the presence of typhoid fever at the 
very time proclaimed its susceptibility to cholera. Yet, although 
during the past two years cholera has been repeatedly introduced, it 
has never taken root. Means were provided for the immediate noti- 
fication and removal to hospital of every case; an active ‘ sanitary 
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column’ of ambulances, scavengers, disinfectors, and whitewashers 
was organised by Dr. Mason, the medical officer of health, which, 
whenever a case was notified, rushed to the spot, carried the patient 
off to hospital, and removed every trace of contamination ; and thus, 
if one may so say, in spite of its dirt, Hull escaped the danger, un- 
hurt except in pocket. It is perhaps hardly recognised that we had 
two smart outbreaks of cholera last year in England—at Grimbsy 
and Hull—which were mastered, isolated, and stamped out. 

The recent proceedings of the Indian Government in regard to 
the great religious festivals point to the same moral—that cholera 
can be controlled by strict sanitary organisation. 

These great fairs have always been active factors in the dissemi- 
nation of the disease. They have often been attended by great mortality 
among the pilgrims and traders who have frequented them, who, 
however, have not been the only sufferers. Soon after the festival is 
over these people are scattered to the four winds of heaven, carrying 
with them the infection. Some drag their sickening frames home- 
ward, till they drop by the wayside and die; others are taken ill in 
towns and villages en route, which speedily become fresh centres of 
infection ; others, by boat or train, are carried to distant parts, where 
they set up new foci of disease, from which infection spreads among 
their neighbours. 

The great gatherings at Hardwar have again and again been fol- 
lowed by disaster of this sort. In reference to times before 1867 we 
are told ‘very little remains on record, but that little is a record 
of disease and death.’ 

In 1867, and again in 1879, the festival was followed by epidemic 
cholera, which on the latter occasion rapidly extended, and in its 
extreme virulence carried off large numbers of the hill people. After 
two such disastrous experiences there the anxiety was great as to 
what would happen when the great fair of 1891 came round. This 
was increased by the fact that the same conditions which had before 
been followed by great epidemics were repeating themselves. Cholera 
was prowling about the district, just as it had been during the autumn 
before the last two great outbreaks, and altogether the outlook was 
most unpromising. 

Under these circumstances the most elaborate precautions were 
taken to maintain the strictest cleanliness, to report all cases of 
illness, and to remove the sick to hospital without delay. A small 
army of 1,342 sweepers was engaged, and the whole place was divided 
into sections, each with its own sanitary staff and its own hospital. 
The key to the whole arrangement lay in the searching out and rapid 
removal of all cases of suspicious illness in the earliest stages, and in 
the maintenance of perfect cleanliness in the camp. 

The system stood the test. Notwithstanding the fact that some 
pilgrims from infected districts brought the disease with them, and 
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that two people died at Hairdwar of undoubted cholera during the 
most crowded period of the fair, the infection did not spread, and we 
had the novel experience of a Kumbh fair at Hardwar, at which 
1,000,000 pilgrims were present, without an epidemic of cholera 
spreading all over the surrounding country concurrently with the 
dispersion of the gathering. 

Again, at the great fair at Allahabad this year, at which an 
enormous crowd, estimated at nearly 3,000,000 persons, assembled, it 
has been found possible to carry out a very complete system of 
sanitation. The camping-ground was laid out in streets like a town, 
filtered water was laid on, ample sanitary arrangements were provided, 
and the whole affair passed off without the occurrence of any evil 
consequences. 

It will, I hope, now be taken as demonstrated, that even in coun- 
tries where cholera is a common occurrence, it can be kept at bay by 
strict sanitary surveillance, by searching out cases of suspicious illness, 
by isolation of the sick, and by providing unpolluted drinking-water. 
The healthy may be allowed to go their way, and even in immense 
moving populations, such as those assembled at fairs and religious 
festivals, the sick only need be detained, provided that they are 
immediately isolated, the discharges are properly disinfected, and the 
drinking-water duly protected. It seems to me that by far the most 
important event in the history of cholera during the last two years 
has been the large international recognition at the convention of 
Paris of the fact that healthy people are not carriers of cholera, and 
that its progress is to be stayed, not by mere detention of the sick, 
to develop fresh foci of disease, as happened lately, for example, 
in the old quarantine station at El Tor, but by their careful isolation 
and treatment. The recognition of this, and the establishment of 
points of inspection, with proper hospital accommodation, along the 
pilgrim track will do much to prevent cholera arriving at Mecca, 
but it must not be forgotten that the Convention lately signed deals 
only with traffic by sea, and touches neither the overland pilgrim 
routes nor the condition of Mecca itself. So long as Mecca remains 
uncleansed, and so long as the well of Zemzem, at which the pil- 
grims drink, remains in its present filthy, polluted state,’ the place 
remains liable, at the time of pilgrimage, to become a mere nursery of 
cholera. 

The present state of Mecca is undoubtedly a disgrace to the 
Power under whose rule it lies, and remains a source of irritation 
and a particular grievance to pious Mussulmans. It must be a cause 
of pain and anxiety to the ruler of Islam, the Sultan, that while 
Western Powers are co-operating to prevent the spread of cholera 
along the track of a purely Mohammedan pilgrimage, the Porte 
seals See analyses by Professor E. H. Hankin. British Medical Journal, June 30, 
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should do so little to reform the present state of affairs at Mecca, 
the very centre of diffusion of cholera to the West. 

It must always be remembered that the infection of cholera is 
carried by the sufferer, and deposited when and where the disease 
overtakes him, and that if it is not then introduced into another 
individual by means of polluted food or water, the whole process is 
at an end. 

Protection from cholera can, then, be obtained by so organising 
the habits and customs of communities that they shall not drink 
defiled water. This the Western nations ask the Sultan to do for 
Mecca and Jeddah: to make them resting-places where, even if 
cholera be introduced, it shall be put down, and not taken up again. 

If, however, this sanitary reorganisation of Mecca should be 
considered too great a task, then we ask him, at the least, so to 
arrange the pilgrimage within his own dominions that the sick shall 
be picked out and cared for, that cholera shall be dealt with as 
we are dealing with it at our Indian fairs, and that Mecca shall not 
remain the standing danger to Europe which it now is. The 
Mohammedans are themselves now reinforcing this demand, by meet- 
ings held and resolutions passed, and I shall before long have the 
opportunity of personally laying all the facts of the case before the 
advisers of the Sultan, who takes an enlightened and benevolent 
interest in the matter. 


ERNEST HART. 
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To those unacquainted with the inner life of the Moham- 
medans, with the real spirit of the teachings of the latest of Prophets 
on earth, with the circumstances under which, and the state of 
society in which, Mohammed lived and laboured for the regeneration 
of his fellow-creatures, and with the esoteric significance of the pre- 
cepts of the Sacred Book of nearly a fifth of the human race, in whose 
hearts is yet living the flame of religious zeal and faith, and whose 
every action and word can be traced to it, no enormity has appeared 
too improbable to be imputed to the Mussulmans. During the 
greater period of European history since the Crusaders, when the 
descendants of the Aryan and Semitic races were brought face to face 
in deadly strife, notwithstanding the characteristic qualities— 
strength of purpose, nobility of soul, bravery, and contempt of per- 
sonal danger—displayed by Saladin, the Commander of the Faithful, 
even in the heat of religious feuds and disagreements, the European 
nations have persisted in depicting the followers of Islam as a bar- 
barous and destructive people, the subverters of peace and order—in 
short, as monsters in human shape. This state of the public mind 
rendered it easy for the reception of the most unfounded stories and 
fictitious narratives, whose sole object appears to have been to blacken 
with a yet deeper dye the already gloomy picture of that unfortunate 
race. 

The impression that generally prevailed in Europe against the 
Mohammedans only acquired colour and strength from the exag- 
gerated reports of the Crusaders, many of whom returned from the 
Holy Land with stories of suffering and cruelty of the wildest’ de- 
scription. It isa well-known fact that such is the avidity with which 
the human mind receives communications of the marvellous, and such 
the interest attached to those researches which describe any remote 
or extraordinary event, that the judgment of the traveller receives a - 
bias, which induces him to fix upon that extreme point in his opinion 
which is calculated to afford the greatest surprise and interest. This 
characteristic of the human mind no doubt affords a competent solu- 
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tion. But a more important, not to say a stronger, argument is that 
the pilgrims who carried to their remotest homes these wonderful 
tales of their sufferings, and their one-sided impressions of the customs 
and manners of an alien people, were largely actuated by motives of 
religious hatred, intolerance, and superstition. 

The historians of Europe of the times gave currency to such float- 
ing accounts in their works, and thus unconsciously stamped them 
with the seal of their authority. The writers themselves were zealous 
Christians, and considered themselves, with what sufficiency of grounds 
we need not pause to consider, smarting under a sense of personal 
injury at the hands of the ‘ unbelieving infidels’ who followed the 
‘False Prophet’! It is not to be wondered at that they threw in 
their lot with vulgar opinion, and loudly proclaimed the imaginary 
shortcomings—nay, barbarities—of the ‘ turbaned ’ Saracenic hordes. 
The science of history had not come to be cultivated in any critical 
spirit. The genius of a Gibbon or a Buckle had not dawned. Calm 
dispassionate criticism was entirely unknown. As a consequence, we 
at the present day find that a mass of false allegations were at one 
time laid at the door of the Mussulman nation, for which that nation 
was not in the least degree responsible. 

The subject of the present essay is of this class. We shall, in the 
course of the following pages, discuss the question fully with a view 
to find out what blame, if any, attaches to the Mohammedans for 
the destruction of the once famous Royal Alexandrian Library. 

In discussing and arriving at a definite conclusion on this subject, 
it will be necessary to have recourse to the writings of historians of 
the East as well as of the West, who in their works have in any 
manner referred to it, and which are accepted as of any value at 
all. In this connection, and in assigning their respective values to 
the compositions of the West as against the East and vice versa, it 
will be necessary to premise a few introductory remarks, 

It is admitted by the enlightened critics of this nineteenth century 
that the rudest people are entitled to respect in the annals of their 
own country, provided of course they do not contradict probability. 
When the writings of an Eastern nation coincide with those of 
European authors, history is strengthened ; when they are silent, the 
silence naturally leads to inquiry and circumspection. But when 
the writings are opposed to each other, the question arises as to 
whom we are to believe. Are we to believe the natives, who might 
have had access to genuine records, or the enemies of their race and 
religion, who probably never could have had such access ? 

This question is not so difficult to decide when the Arabs of 
Eastern nations and the Christian monkish writers of Europe re- 
present the parties. When we remember how few writers faithfully 
record the facts even of their own experience and observation ; when 
we bear in mind the peculiar bent of humankind which causes 
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writers to record passing events concerning their country, their ideas, 
or their party, in a manner conducive to their best credit ; when we 
bear in mind the necessity, which even the most enlightened and 
impartial minds the world has ever seen have found, of swimming 
with the tide of popular prejudice ; when we often see that rational 
evidence and unvarnished truth are sacrificed to vanity, fiction, 
exaggeration, or the support of an individual theory ; in short, when 
we consider such circumstances, it must candidly be confessed that 
we should pause before placing implicit belief in any particular class 
of historians to the exclusion of any other. In the darker ages of 
every community the materials available to the historian are but 
few indeed, and the place of facts is not unfrequently supplied by 
ideas evolved out of a strong and fertile imagination. 

During the period with which we are here concerned the light 
of spiritual faith, accompanied by a revival of letters, had dawned on 
Arabia, while Europe was yet slumbering in the long intellectual 
night of the Dark Ages. For the first three centuries after the rise 
of Islam, it was a rule observed by all the Arab historians to quote 
the authority which they relied upon in mentioning any fact; and 
in cases in which they obtained their information second-hand or 
third-hand, &c., they used to mention the names of all the intermediate 
authorities. It was another rule with them to reject any authority 
whose writings may have been proved even in one single instance to 
be untrue. Thus history, as it was written by the Moslems in their 
early days, was very trustworthy. 

With the greatest respect to the monkish historians of the 
Dark Ages of Europe, it cannot be denied that they have strung 
together masses of impracticable and untrue circumstances into the 
contiguous whole of history, indenting largely on their imagination 
for facts. The historians of the Middle Ages belonged to the 
clerical order. According to Buckle,' history, as habitually written 
by the highest European authorities, previous to its improvement in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, ‘was little else than a 
tissue of the grossest errors.’ The learned author proceeds to show 
‘that, during several centuries, Europe did not possess a single man 
who had critically studied the past, or who was even able to record 
with tolerable accuracy the events of his own time.’ 

Tracing the history of the origin of historical literature, Buckle 
(vol. i. p. 307) points out that 

Shortly before the final dissolution of the Roman Empire, the literature of 
Europe fell into the hands of the clergy, who, taken as a body, have always looked 
on it as their duty to enforce belief rather than encourage inquiry. Hence litera- 
ture during many ages, instead of benefiting society, injured it, by increasing 
credulity, and thus stopping the progress of knowledge. Indeed, the aptitude for 
falsehood became so great that there was nothing which men were unwilling to 
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believe. Nothing came amiss to their greedy and credulous ears, Histories of 
omens, prodigies, apparitions, strange portents, monstrous appearances in the 
heavens, the wildest and most incoherent absurdities, were repeated from mouth 
to mouth, and copied from book to book with as much care as if they were the 
choicest treasures of human wisdom. 


As an instance of the absurd notion that prevailed in former days 
in Europe regarding Mohammed and his religion, we shall here relate 
a story, as given by Matthew Paris, the most eminent and learned 
historian, not only of his time, but of the Middle Ages, to explain 
why the ‘ Faithful’ refuse to eat pork. ‘It appears that Mohammed, 
having on one occasion gorged himself with food and drink till he 
was in a state of insensibility, fell asleep on a dunghill, and in this 
disgraceful condition was seen by a litter of pigs. The pigs attacked 
the fallen Prophet and suffocated him to death, for which reason his 
followers abominate pigs, and refuse to partake of their flesh.’ ? 

Some modern compilers of ancient history may be inclined to 
dispose of the whole range of the literature of the East as wild, unin- 
teresting, and obscure. But, as an intelligent writer remarks, ‘ such 
a mode of indiscriminate censure can only tend to perpetuate error. 
Truth ought to be searched for wherever it can be found; and a well- 
authenticated fact, if told by a Persian, an Arab, or a Chinese, should 
remove an improbability, though adorned with all the eloquence of 
Greece or Rome.’ 

Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, commemo- 
rated his conquest of Egypt in B.c. 332 and his capture of Tyre, 
which yielded only after a determined resistance, by building the 
city of Alexandria, at the mouth of the Nile, to which the commerce 
of which Tyre had till then been the centre was transferred as being 
the most convenient situation connecting the Eastern with the 
Western world. Though the conquests of Alexander were not of a 
permanent character, the unwieldy empire he had founded having 
fallen to pieces immediately after his death, the centres of Greek 
civilisation which he had planted in the shape of Greek colonies 
flourished for a long time after and left their mark in the history of 
the conquered countries. The province that profited most was 
Egypt, and, asa matter of course, Alexandria—the only one of the 
cities of that name founded by the great conqueror to mark his 
exploits—which rose to eminence, and became its capital. This city, 
as it was intended to be by its royal founder, soon became the centre 
of intellectual and literary life, as well as of commerce and industry. 
Geography and ethnology, and the practical sciences—mathematics, 
mechanics, and natural history (to promote the study of which sciences 
Alexander laboured hard, a predilection no doubt derived from the 
teachings of Aristotle, whose pupil he was)—flourished greatly. 

In the scramble for territory that followed the death of the 
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‘Conqueror, one of his famous generals, Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
surnamed Soter, obtained possession of Egypt in B.c. 323. He 
developed Egypt into a great military and naval State. During 
his reign, Alexandria became the great centre for Greek civilisation 
and culture, both for the Eastern and theWestern world. Like his royal 
master, Ptolemy also was the pupil of Aristotle, and the taste for 
learning which he displayed was no. doubt imbibed from that great 
philosopher. His most celebrated institution was the Museum, 
which contained the Alexandrian Library, and residences for 
philosophers, poets, and scholars. Ptolemy’s Museum, unlike its 
modern namesake, which is only a repository of curiosities, was a _ 
unique institution, It 

was a portion of the king’s palace, appropriated to men of learning, who were there 
maintained by the royal liberality, and provided with all the appliances for facili- 
tating their studies. The vast libraries containing upwards of 700,000 volumes 
were close at hand. There was a botanical garden for the phytologists, a menagerie 
for the zoologists, a dissecting room for the anatomists. Here the astronomers were 
supplied with every instrument known to their science—armillary spheres, astro- 
labes, mural quadrants, dioptras. Here poets, grammsarians, historians, astronomers, 
mathematicians, engineers, chemists, physicians, theologians, magicians, and astro- 
logers dwelt under one roof and ate at one table. Sometimes the monarch himself 
would preside at their repasts. Verily these were golden days for men of learning. 
To Alexandria, as to a centre, were attracted the studious of every nation, of whom 
there were, it is said, at one time, no fewer than 14,000 gathered together.* 


When Ptolemy abdicated in favour of his youngest son, 
Philadelphus, the latter continued to extend the same patronage to 
art and literature. The institution founded by his father, attained, 
under his unremitting care, the highest prosperity. Natural histery 
in particular was studied with great ardour, and many scientific books 
were produced. His son and successor, the third Ptolemy, also was 
a great patron of letters, and added largely to the treasures of the 
Alexandrian Library. Thus it was in the reigns of the first three 
Ptolemies that Alexandria flourished as the centre of Greek civilisa- 
tion and enlightenment, and the Royal Alexandrian Library was 
mostly collected. The later kings of Egypt of the same name were 
indolent and debauched in the extreme; in consequence of which, 
after numerous vicissitudes, Egypt became a Roman Province, about 
B.C. 30. 

The obligations which the Alexandrian school of philosophers has 
laid the world under, in almost every branch of learning and science, 
are immense. ‘This school produced some of the most eminent men, 
among whom may particularly be mentioned the following : Euclid, 
the mathematician (B.c, 323-283), Aristarchus of Samos, who, in the 
third century B.c., distinguished himself by his efforts to establish 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the earth’s motion; Archimedes, the 
Syracusan mathematician; Hipparchus, the Newton of the Greeks 
° A Popular History of Science, by R. Routledge, B.Sc., F.C.S, 
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(B.c. 160-125); and the great astronomer Ptolemy, who flourished 
about 4.D. 150. The greatest service to modern science, however, ren- 
dered by this school is ‘ the adoption of a method of attacking the pro- 
blems of nature, that thenceforth proved the true and faithful method 
of natural science . . . in which observation, experimental investiga- 
tion, and a careful sifting of facts took the place of deductions from. 
assumed principles and of theories based upon foregone conclusions or 
false analogies.’ 

It will thus be seen that a Royal Library did exist at the capital 
of Egypt; that it was established in the pre-Christian period of the 
idolatrous kings of Egypt; and that the library contained almost all 
the writings of the world then known, collected by Greek industry 
from various sources. The existence of the Library having been 
proved, it remains to find out when and by whom it was destroyed ; 
and particularly whether it was the Mussulmans who, as is the general 
belief in Europe, destroyed it in their first outburst of religious en- 
thusiasm, insatiable thirst for conquest, and blind iconoclasm. 

Direct evidence on this point there is none. No historian— 
Christian, Pagan, Jew, or Moslem—who lived at the time of the 
Saracenic conquest of Alexandria (4.D. 642), or who was present at the 
capture of the city, or lived so near that period that he could have 
learnt from one who lived at the time or witnessed the event, has 
ever mentioned this subject. 

The authorities relied upon by the historians of Europe in this 
controversy are four—Abulpharagius, the Armenian historian, and the 
three Arabic authors, Haji Khalifa, Makreezi, and Abdul Lateef of 
Bagdad. We shall proceed to a detailed and critical examination of 
the writings of these authors. 

Abulpharagius was born in A.D. 1226 in Malatia (Asia Minor), and 
was early brought up in the tenets of the Jacobite faith, which his 
father, a Jewish physician, had embraced. He was appointed to the 
bishopric of Guba in his twenty-first year, in consideration of his 
extensive learning, knowledge in divinity, and linguistic attainments. 
Ultimately he became primate, a rank that is second only to that of 
patriarch. The most celebrated of his works is his History of the 
Arabian Dynasties, composed originally in the Syriac language, 
which displays great erudition coupled with extensive research. He 
also wrote an abstract of this history in the Arabic language, which 
was translated into Latin and first given to the European world by 
Dr. Pococke in 1664. The abstract differs in many points from the 
original Dynasties, one of them being that the destruction of the 
Alexandrian Library under orders from the Caliph Omar finds mention 
in the former. Gibbon wrote: ‘Since the Dynasties of Abulpharagius- 
were given to the world in Latin version, the tale has been repeatedly 
transcribed.’ The celebrated historian adds: ‘ For my own part I am. 
strongly tempted to deny both the fact and the consequences. 
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Before entering into a discussion as to the weight to be attached to 
the testimony of Abulpharagius, we give below a literal translation of 
the passage bearing on this point from the Arabic abstract of Abul- 
pharagius, called Mokthasar-ud-Dawal :— 


And, at this time, John, who in our language is surnamed Philoponus, came to 
be known among the Arabs. He was a resident of Alexandria and a Jacobite 
Christian. He afterwards denied the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. Hereupon 
all the priests of Egypt joined together and requested him to relinquish his 
(heretical) belief. He did not listen to them. In consequence of which, he was 
degraded from his rank. He lived to an old age; so much so that when Amr 
Ibn-ul-A’as took Alexandria, he presented himself before Amr. As; Amr had 
already heard of his abilities, he treated John with great respect, and listened 
to his philosophical discussions, such as were entirely unknown to the Arabs. 
These discussions created such a deep impression on Amr’s heart that he became 
enamoured of him. Amr was a clever, intelligent, and discreet individual; and 
the society of John, therefore, became a necessity to him, and he never used to 
separate him from himeelf. 

One day John said to Amr, ‘ You are master of every kind of thing in Alex- 
andria. I do not wish to object to your remaining in possession of those things 
that may be useful to you; but we people are more entitled to such things as are 
not useful to you.’ Amraskedhim what he wanted; to which John replied, ‘ The 
books on philosophy that are in the Royal Libraries.’ Amr said that he could 
give no order on the subject without obtaining the sanction of the Caliph Omar. 
Amr then informed the Caliph of John’s request. The following reply was 
received: ‘ Regarding the books you refer to, if they are in accordance with the 
Book of God (Koran), then in the face of the existence of that book, there is no 
need for them ; but if the subjects they treat of are contrary to the Book of God, 
then let them be destroyed.’ Amr commenced to distribute them among the baths 
of Alexandria, and burn them. In short, it took them six months to be completely 
consumed. Thus, listen to what happened and wonder ! 


Abulpharagius wasa high dignitary of the Christian Church, who 
flourished about the same time as Matthew Paris, whose story to ex- 
plain why the Moslems refuse to eat of the flesh of the pig has already 
been related. In the next place, he wrote six hundred years after 
the capture of Alexandria, and was the first writer who gave currency 
to the story in the shape he is supposed to have done. We say, 
‘supposed to have done,’ because we have no authentic information 
to show that Abulpharagius did mention the alleged circumstance. 
Its absence in the larger and fuller original work in Syriac is a point 
not to be lost sight of. This cireumstance leads to the conjecture 
that the mention of the Alexandrian Library and its fate in the 
Arabic abstract Mokthasar-ud-Dawal is a spurious interpolation 
by some ingenious writer, who perhaps wanted to clothe a common 
tradition with the authority of the great historian. Even supposing 
that Abulpharagius himself gave insertion to the story in the Arabic 
abstract, it cannot be held to strengthen the truth of the incident. 
For, as is common in every age and in every clime, there are many 
traditional narratives which are handed down for centuries, from 
generation to generation, which are but the fabrications of ingenious 
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story-tellers‘, who are guided by no higher motives than those of 
making them exciting and interesting by supplying a large number 
of exaggerated details. That there did exist, at one time, a vast 
collection of books in Alexandria, and that the library was destroyed, 
are, as we have already pointed out, historical facts. The Christian 
story-tellers might have innocently made capital out of these circum- 
stances and invented a story to blacken the character of their enemies 
in race and religion. This story may thus have been a Christian 
invention, handed down for generations among the Christian inhabi- 
tants ; and Abulpharagius, being a Christian Primate, may have men- 
tioned it as such in his Arabic abstract. But, however this may be, 
it stands to reason that, under such suspicious circumstances, a stain 
of this magnitude cannot be allowed to attach itself to any nation on 
the uncorroborated testimony of an alien in religion who lived six 
hundred years after the alleged event in Asia Minor, and wrote of 
Alexandria in an age when religious bigotry always tortured events 
to the best advantage of its votaries. The improbabilities of the 
story are also very great, as we shall point out in a future paragraph. 

The next authority we shall consider is Haji Khalifa. His words, 
translated, are as follows :— 

The Arabs, in the early days of Mohammedanism, did not turn their attention 
to any branch of knowledge except lexicography, revealed law, and medicine. Only 
this species of learning, on account of its general utility, was cultivated by a few. 
The reason for this was, as the principles of the faith of Islam and people’s beliefs 
had not become firm and. rooted, it was feared that they (the beliefs, &c.) might be 
shaken by (a cultivation of) the ancient sciences; so much so, that it is said that 


the said people, at the time of their capture of cities, destroyed the books which 
they found. 


This general hearsay statement of Haji Khalifa about the destruc- 
tion of books at the capture of cities, which is all that in the re- 
motest degree has any reference to the question at issue, used to be 
construed into evidence in support of the accusation. But when 
Baron de Sacy pointed out the exact nature of Haji Khalifa’s testi- 
mony, it was put forward as corroborative evidence. Evidence in order 
to be corroborative must be direct. Not only is there not the slight- 
est reference to the Alexandrian Library, or, for the matter of that, 
any library in Egypt, but even the general allegation is prefaced by the 
introductory phrase ‘it is said,’ which removes all responsibility from 
the writer. This evidence is therefore entirely valueless against the 
Mussulmans. 
* The following instance is quoted from Gibbon: ‘ The Christians, rashly enough, 
have ascribed to Mohammed a tame pigeon that seemed to descend from heaven and 
whisper in his ear. As this pretended miracle was brought forward by Grotius (De 
veritate religionis Christiane), his Arab translator, the learned Pococke, inquired of 
him the names of his authors, and Grotius was obliged to confess that it was unknown 
to the Mohammedans themselves. Lest, however, it should provoke their indignation 


and ridicule, the pious lie was suppressed in the Arabic version, but still maintains a 
conspicuous place in the numerous editions of the Latin text.’ 
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Next we shall give a true translation of Abdul Lateef’s passage, 
which has been transcribed in his book by Makreezi, who, however, 
has no independent evidence to offer. It is therefore unnecessary to 
say anything further of Makreezi. Abdul Lateef, in his history, has a 
chapter on The Minaret of Savari, in which, after describing the 
minaret around which are said to have existed 400 smaller 
columns, he adds: ‘ And it is said that this is one of those columns 
which supported the roof of the portico of Aristotle, wherefrom 
Aristotle taught medicine, that in it was located an Academy, as 
also the Library which Amr Ibn-ul-A’as burnt under the orders of 
the Caliph Omar.’ 

Abdul Lateef lived five hundred years after the conquest of Egypt. 
He was not so much of an historian himself as a compiler. He com- 
piled his history from the earlier works of the earlier writers. If he 
were indebted to any historian for this description, he would have 
referred to his authority. That no Arab author before the time of 
Abdul Lateef mentions the destruction of the Alexandrian Library is 
convincing proof, not only of the baseless nature of the allegation, but 
of the fact that Abdul Lateef had no valid authority—indeed, no 
written authority of any historian, contemporary or subsequent—for 
making the statement. Nor does Abdul Lateef appear ignorant of this 
circumstance. The very style in which he has expressed it shows 
that he only casually mentions a hearsay tradition, to which neither 
does he attach any importance himself nor expect his readers to 
attach any. 

All the circumstances contained in the above extract are untrue ; 
and this strengthens our opinion that Abdul Lateef gave no credence 
to it, but, in the manner of historians when inserting popular beliefs 
and stories, he has prefaced his statement by the irresponsible ‘ it is 
said,’ 

The absence of any mention of this important event in any con- 
temporary work, or in any work for near five centuries after its alleged 
occurrence, is a strong argument against its truth. If the Library 
were so vast at the time of the Saracenic conquest as historians 
have made it appear, and had the Caliph ordered its destruction on 
the grounds imputed to him, it was only natural that the Moslem 
historians who have sung the praises of this great conqueror should 
have made capital out of it, and extolled, with Oriental exaggeration, 
the Caliph’s order as having proceeded from a devout follower of the 
Prophet, who had once compared Omar to Noah,’ and have gloried 

* Sale, in his Alcoran, p. 146, note, thus wrote: ‘Among the seventy prisoners 
whom the Moslems took in this battle (Bedr) were al Abbis, one of Mohammed’s 
uncles, and Okail, the son of Abu Taleb, and brother of Ali; when they were brought 
before Mohammed, he asking the advice of his companions what should be done 
with them, Abu Beer was for releasing them on their paying ransom, saying that they 


were near relations to the Prophet, and God might possibly forgive them on their 
repentance; but Omar was for striking off their heads, as professed patrons of 
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in it. But there is no mention of it whatever in any book on any 
subject that was composed in any language for five hundred years 
afterwards. 

Before proceeding further, we shall have to consider what: position 
in the world the Arabs occupied from the seventh to the tenth century 
after Christ, in order to understand clearly the value that should be 
attached to this negative evidence. 

That Mohammed had enjoined religious toleration, especially with 
regard to the Christians, is evident from a curious document, the 
authenticity of which may be considered sufficiently guaranteed by 
the high reputation for piety, integrity, and learning, enjoyed by 
Richard Pococke, Bishop of Meath, who quotes it in his book called 
A Description of the East and other Countries, vol. i. p. 268, ed. 
1743. Thedocument is entitled: ‘The patent of Mohammed, which 
he granted to the monks of Mount Sinai, and to Christians in general.’ 
It is dated the third day of Moharrum, in the second year of the 
Hegira, and is a promise of toleration and protection to the Christians, 
to hold good ‘ until the end of the world’; and further plainly points 
out that anyone who acts contrary to it ‘ becomes truly an apostate 
from God and His Divine apostle.’ The document is based upon the 
express word of God that says: ‘Do not molest those who have a 
veneration for the books that are sent from God; but rather, in a 
kind manner, give of your good things to them, and converse with 
them, and hinder everyone from molesting them.’ This spirit is evident 
in the action of the Caliph Omar, who, after his capture of the city of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 637 (five years before the conquest of Alexandria), 
made his triumphal entry into the town in the company of the 

Patriarch Sophronius, conversing with him on the antiquities of that 
city. 
To further prove that toleration was inculcated by their Prophet 
and practised extensively by his followers, we shall make two extracts. 
A Christian writer in Chambers’s Encyclopedia says: ‘One 



























































































































infidelity. Mohammed did not approve of the latter advice, but observed that Abu 
Becr resembled Abraham, who interceded for offenders, and that Omar was like 
Noah, who prayed for the utter extirpation of the wicked antediluvians ; and there- 
fore it was agreed to accept a ransom for them and their fellow-captives—soon after 
which, Omar, going to the Prophet’s tent, found him and Abu Becr weeping, and 
asking them the reason of their tears, Mohammed acquainted him that this verse 
(Unless a revelation had been previously delivered from Gop, verily a severe punish- 
ment had been inflicted on you, for the ransom which ye took from the captives at 
Bedr) had been revealed condemning their ill-timed lenity towards their prisoners , 
and that they had narrowly escaped the Divine vengeance for it, adding that if God 
had not passed the matter over, they had certainly been destroyed to a man, excepting 
only Omar and Saad Ebn Moadh, a person of as great severity, and who was also for 
putting the prisoners to death. Yet did not this crime go absolutely unpunished 
neither; for in the battle of Ohod the Moslems lost seventy men, equal to the number 


of prisoners taken at Bedr, which was so ordered by God as a retaliation or atone- 
ment for the same.’ 
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remarkable feature of the Moslem rule in Spain deserves mention, as 
it contrasts them so favourably with the contemporary and subsequent 
rulers of that country—and that is their universal toleration in religious 
matters.’ 

Godfrey Higgins wrote :— 


Nothing is so common as to hear the Christian priests abuse the religion of 
Mohammed for its bigotry and intolerance. Wonderful assurance and hypocrisy! 
Who was it that expelled the Moriscoes from Spain because they would not turn 
Christians? Who was it that murdered the millions of Mexico and Peru and 
gave them all away as slaves, because they were not Christians? What a con- 
trast have the Mohammedans exhibited in Greece! For many centuries the 
Christians have been permitted to live in the peaceable possession of their proper- 
ties, their religion, their priests, bishops, patriarchs, and churches; and the war 
between the Greeks and Turks was no more waged on account of religion than was 
the war between the negroes of Demerara and the English. 


The latest instance of Christian intolerance is the persecution of 
the Jews in Russia at the present day. What a different treatment 
they received under the Moslems, when, during their rule in Spain, 
we read of learned Jews occupying high positions at the head of the 
great Mooris!: schools and universities ! 

If the Mussulmans had destroyed the Alexandrian Library, they 
can only be supposed to have done so from a spirit of religious intoler- 
ance. But after the patent above referred to, how could they have 
destroyed the property of the Christians ?—for such the Library must 
have become when the Christians became the rulers of the country. 
This raises the presumption that at the time of the Mussulman 
invasion of Egypt the Library had been shorn of its grandeur, even 
supposing that a wreck of it did exist. This question we shall 
discuss further on. 

History teaches us that the Arabs had a true aptitude for science, 
literature, ancl philosophy, for these found a home with that nation 
when Europe was steeped in ignorance and barbarism. Three 
Caliphs, who ruled at Bagdad from the middle of the eighth to the 
middle of the ninth century of the Christian era, deserve special 
mention in this connection. They are Jaafer al Mansur, Haroun ar 
Raschid, and Mamoun ar Raschid. These three Caliphs were great 
patrons of learning ; and, as examples of their spirit, may be related the 
facts that in the time of Mansur the services of a Christian physician 
were engaged to instruct his people in the healing art; that Haroun 
decreed that « school should be attached to every mosque throughout 
his vast dominions, and placed the schools under the superintendence 
of John Masue, a Nestorian Christian—facts which go to prove that 
these Arabs looked upon a man’s intellectual fitness, and not his 
religious principles, as constituting the criterion of his ability to 
perform the duties entrusted to him. The reign of Mamoun (a.p. 
813-833) is regarded as the Augustan age of Arabic learning. In 
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his time, his capital, Bagdad, became the recognised seat of learning. 
Hundreds of ripe scholars, and students eager to learn, flocked to his 
capital from all parts and nationalities, as they did twelve centuries 
ago to Alexandria. The Caliph sent out his emissaries to all parts 
of the then known world to collect ancient manuscripts to his library, 
and it was not an unusual sight to see, in his days, trains of camels 
entering Bagdad laden with the literary treasures his emissaries had 
succeeded in hunting up from the four corners of the world. One of 
the stipulations of a treaty which Mamoun concluded with Michael 
the Third, the Greek Emperor, was that one of the libraries of 
Constantinople was to be given up to him. 

Nor were there wanting signs of alarm expressed by orthodox 
theologians at this indiscriminate patronage of ancient learning. ‘It 
is recorded that a Doctor of Divinity of the period took upon himself 
to denounce such studies, asserting that the Caliph would assuredly 
draw down upon himself the vengeance of Heaven for daring to per- 
mit the diffusion among the faithful of philosophies and sciences 
which might unsettle their beliefs.’ But the protest fell upon deaf 
ears. The Caliph not only ordered a measurement of the spherical 
earth to be made, but caused an Arabic translation to be prepared of 
Ptolemy’s great work on Astronomy. This was completed in 827, the 
translation being called Almagest. 

~ Thus it will be seen that we moderns are greatly indebted to the 
Arabs for preserving and handing down to us, together with their 
own researches,® the ancient sciences and learning during a period of 
some centuries, when Europe was sunk in ignorance, so much so that 
even kings could not sign their names, and priests could hardly read.’ 
It will also be evident that the Arabs were not such an ignorant or 


6 Improved preparation of gunpowder; cultivation of silk; weaving of silk; fabri- 
cation of finely tempered weapons, as in the famous Toledo blades; preparation of 
the best kind of leather, still called Morocco and Cordovan; training of the horse, so 
that the world obtained a variety of that noble animal possessing the highest 
development of its finest qualities; use of the mariner’s compass—these are but a 
few of the advances in the arts of civilised life which we owe to the Arabs, We 
must not omit to mention another invention of theirs which has in no slight degree 
contributed to the diffusion of learning, and that is paper made of fine linen, to take 
the place of the far more costly parchment. 

7 Draper, in his History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, wrote: ‘A 
man might walk through Cordova in a straight line for ten miles by the light of the 
public lamps; 700 years after this there was not so much as one public lamp in 
London. The streets of Cordova were solidly paved: in Paris, centuries afterwards, 
whoever stepped over his threshold on a rainy day, stepped up to the ankles in mud.’ 
Compare the beautiful residences of the Moorish princes of Granada, and the 
Alhambra Court, with ‘the dwellings of contemporary monarchs of France, Germany, 
and England, which are described as mere hovels, without windows or chimneys, and 
with mere holes in the roofs for the smoke to escape.’ 

Everywhere in the extensive dominions of the Arabs, universities, colleges, and 
schools had been established. Spain alone boasted of seventy public libraries. The 
Royal Library of Spain contained 600,000 volumes. The library at Cairo contained 
an immense number of books. Cairo was also the seat of a great medical school. 
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illiterate race as to allow such a splendid opportunity to pass unheeded, 
of recording one of the grandest achievements of iconoclasm the 
world has ever witnessed (that is to say, supposing the Alexandrian 
oceurrence had its foundation in truth) as a monument for their 
future glorification. 

Next let us turn our attention to the question of probabilities. 
Even here we find ourselves confronted by numerous obstacles in the 
way of giving credence to this tradition. As pointed out by historians, 
this Library during the greater part of seven centuries sustained 
great damages from fire, war, plunder, and theological bigotry. We 
shall mention one instance of popularcommotion. In the commence- 
ment of the fifth century a.D., bitter disputes and deadly feuds 
existed among the three principal classes that composed the popula- 
tion of that city—Christians, Jews, and Pagans. In a.p. 415 lived the 
famous Hypatia, a female cultivator of mathematics and astronomy. 
She was murdered by the Christians at the instigation of their fana- 
tical leader Cyril. This marks the last stage of the Alexandrian 
school. And yet this was fully two centuries before the Moslems 
took that city. 

Draper, in his History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science (p. 103), in referring to Abulpharagius’s description of the 
destruction of the Alexandrian Library, wrote :— 


But it must not be supposed that the books which John the labour-lover 
(Philoponus) coveted were those which constituted the Great Library of the 
Ptolemies, and that of Eumenes, King of Pergamus, Nearly a thousand years had 
elapsed since Philadelphus began his collection. Julius Cesar had burnt more 
than half; the Patriarchs of Alexandria had not only permitted, but superintended 
the dispersion of almost all the rest. Orosius expressly states that he saw the 
empty cases or shelves of the Library twenty years after Theophilus, the uncle of 
St. Cyril, had procured from the Emperor Theodosius a rescript for its destruction. 
Even had this noble collection never endured such acts of violence, the mere wear 
and tear, and perhaps I may add the pilfering of a thousand years, would have 
diminished it sadly. Though John, as the surname he received indicates, might 
rejoice in a superfluity of occupation, we may be certain that the care of a library 
of half a million books would transcend even his well-tried powers ; and the cost 
of preserving and supporting it, that had demanded the ample resources of the 
Ptolemies and the Cesars, was beyond the means of a grammarian, Nor is the 
time required for its combustion or destruction any indication of the extent of the 
collection, Of all articles of fuel parchment is, perhaps, the most wretched. 
Paper and papyrus do excellently well as kindling materials, but we may be sure 
that the bathmen of Alexandria did not resort to parchment so long as they could 
find anything else, and of parchment a very large portion of these books was 
composed. 


Allotting one volume per diem to each of the four thousand 
baths of Alexandria, we find that the number of volumes, to last for six 
months, must have been 728,000! This represents, however, the 
number that existed in the palmiest days of the Ptolemies. But his- 
tory proves that this vast collection suffered incalculable damage for 
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centuries. How, then, are we to believe that there was even a remnant 
of the Library when Amr took Alexandria ? 

We must also bear in mind that at the time of the Saracenic 
conquest Alexandria was the second city, in matter of importance, in 
Christendom. We read that the Saracenic siege lasted for near four- 
teen months before it was taken. During this period Heraclius, the 
Byzantine Emperor, helped the beleaguered city by sending reinforce- 
ment and provisions from the sea side, which was open to his fleet. 
Many of the richer citizens also escaped from the city, by sea, with 
all the worldly effects that they could carry, when they found that 
their chances of holding out much longer against Saracenic odds were 
feeble indeed. The emperor could easily have caused the treasures 
of the Library to be transferred to Constantinople ; and probably he 
did so. Or more probably the books might have been removed two 
centuries before, when Theodosius the Second established his library 
in Constantinople; particularly as the majority of that collection was 
composed of books from Egypt and Asia Minor. 

Draper, however, is of opinion that ‘there can be little doubt that 
Omar gave this order ;’ and in support of this states that ‘the Khalif 
was an illiterate man; his environment was an environment of 
fanaticism and ignorance.’ 

That Omar gave such an order is highlyimprobable. In the first 
place, the existence of even a wreck of the Alexandrian Library has 
not been proved. Next we have to bear in mind the patent of pro- 
tection, granted by the Prophet to the Christians in general. We 
read of treaties concluded by Jesuiabbas, the Pontiff of the Nestorians, 
with the Prophet and the Caliph Omar. We have seen that Omar 
made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, on its capture in 637, 
discoursing with the Patriarch Sophronius on the antiquities of that 
city ; which further shows that Omar was not illiterate.* It was 
Omar who first appointed the Hegira, which dates from the 16th of 
July, A.D. 622. Amr, the general who took Alexandria, was, according 
to Abulpharagius’s own showing, anintelligent and shrewd individual, 
who delighted in the company of Philoponus. When we remember 
that Amr had unbounded influence over the Caliph—for it was on his 
own initiative that he undertook the conquest of Egypt, against the 
inclination of Omar—it is easy to see that Amr could, and would cer- 

* The following story of Omar's conversion to Islam further proves that he was 
not illiterate. It must be remembered that Omar was, before his conversion, one of 
the most uncompromising, but most generous of the Prophet’s enemies. ‘Omar had 
been highly displeased with his sister Ameina for having embraced the new faith, so 
that finding her one day reading the Koran aloud, he struck her violently, dashing, at 
the same time, the book on the ground. The maiden, calm and collected, picked up 
the volume, but still persisted in refusing to give it to her brother, who, now still 
more exasperated, snatched it from her ; but, his eye glancing involuntarily over some 
of its lines, he was seized with wonder and, conviction succeeding to admiration, he 


became a Mussulman on the spot.’—Davenport’s Apology for Mohammed and the 
Koran, pp. 21-22. 
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tainly have pleaded for the preservation of the Library, had it existed. 
Again, if the Library had really been destroyed by the Moslems, the 
books of John, the labour-lover, would have been the first to perish ; 
but all his works are extant, and Arabic translations of them exist. 
None of the biographers of Philoponus, who have studied and admired 
his productions, mention this incident. Nor can it be urged that 
Philoponus rewrote his works after the destruction of the Library ; 
for John was already an old man at the time of the Saracenic con- 
quest, and, during the short term of life he enjoyed since, it is impos- 
sible that he could have recomposed his numerous and voluminous 
works—the production of a long lifetime. 

The period of the Caliph Omar was not one of ignorance, as will 
be evident from the following extract. The Prophet and the first 
four Caliphs belonged to the Koreish tribe of the Arabians. 


The Koreish tribe were the noblest and most learned ofall the Western Arabs; 
they were also the greatest merchants, and carried on an extensive commerce with 
every adjacent State; whilst the Kaaba, or Square Temple of Mecca, which before 
the era of Mohammed was solely under their guardianship, drew annually a great 
concourse of pilgrims from every Arabian tribe and every country where the 
Sabian religion prevailed. "Where many strangers are accustomed to assemble at 
stated times, politeness and refinement are a natural consequence. Numbers of 
the pilgrims were people of the first rank, and possessed of all the science peculiar 
to their country or theirage. Great fairs were held during their residence, and a 
variety of gay amusements filled up the intervals of their religious duties. Of 
those entertainments, literary compositions held the most distinguished rank; 
every man of genius considering not his own reputation alone, but even that of his 
nation or his tribe as interested in his success. Poetry and rhetoric were chiefly 
cultivated and admired ; the first being looked upon as highly ornamental, and the 
other as a necessary accomplishment in the education of every leading man, An 
assembly at a place called Ocadh had been, in consequence, established about the 
end of the sixth century, where all were admitted to a rivalship of genius. The 
merits of their respective productions were impartially determined by the assem- 
bly at large; and the most approved of their poems written on silk, in characters of 
gold, were, with much solemnity, suspended in the temple, as the highest mark of 
honour which could be conferred on literary men. These poems were called 
Moallakat (suspended) or Mozahebat (golden). Seven of them are in many 
European libraries, being the compositions of Amralkeis, Tarafa, Zoheir, Lebid, 
Antara, Amru,’ and Hareth.'° 


Omar was no fanatic ; nor was his period one of fanaticism. The 
light of religious enthusiasm which the Prophet had kindled burnt 
on with undimmed brightness during the period of the first four 
Caliphs. Gibbon wrote: ‘The wars of the Mohammedans were sancti- 
fied by the Prophet ; but, among the various precepts and examples of 
his life, the Caliphs selected the lessons of toleration '' that might tend 
to disarm the resistance of the unbelieving.’ 


* The Saracenic general who took Alexandria, and who is supposed to have 
destroyed the Library under orders from the Caliph Omar. The name is written in 
Arabic with a v, which is silent. It is pronounced Amr. 

* John Richardson’s Dissertation ‘on Eastern Nations, prefixed to his Persian, 
Arabic, and English Dictionary (1806), vol. i. pp. ii. and iii. 

” The italics are ours. 
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Omar undoubtedly wasa man imbued with a strong sense of what 
was due to God and his apostle. He was a very severe man. But 
when the idolaters and polytheists had been extirpated from Arabia— 
‘ the temple and patrimony of the God of Mohammed ’—the intolerant 
zeal of the Moslems was converted into the steady and wise policy of 
allowing the conquered nations to retain their freedom of conscience 
and religious worship, on payment of tribute. This is what happened 
in the case of Alexandria. That city had resisted the attempts of 
the Saracenic besiegers for near fourteen months. Numerous assaults 
and sallies were made, in one of which Amr, the general of the Mos- 
lems, himself was taken prisoner, but he subsequently managed to 
escape. Twenty-three thousand Saracens were slain. Under such 
circumstances, it might naturally be expected that the city, imme- 
diately after its capture, would be given up to plunder and massacre, 
had the Saracens been what they are depicted to have been, viz. an 
intolerant and fanatical people. But no such thing was done. The 
Saracenic general, in reporting his exploits to the Caliph, gave a glow- 
ing account of ‘its four thousand palaces, four thousand baths, four 
hundred theatres, twelve thousand shops for the sale of vegetable 
food, and forty thousand tributary Jews.’ The Caliph ordered that, 
in addition to a tax of two dinars per head of the population and the 
usual land tax, a special tribute should be levied, and that the lives 
and properties of the citizens should be protected. This arrange- 
ment by no means savours of fanaticism. 

From the foregoing it must be evident to the impartial observer 
that no blame can possibly attach itself to the Mussulmans over the 
alleged Alexandrian incident. We would, however, request those who 
will, notwithstanding, persist in their erroneous belief to practise 
a little more of that Christian charity which they profess. Them 
we shall request to read what Godfrey Higgins says—‘In all the 
history of the Caliphs there cannot be shown anything half so in- 
famous as the Inquisition.’ Them we shall pray to compare the almost 
bloodless capture of Jerusalem by the Moslems with its subsequent 
capture by the Christian Crusaders, whose list of atrocities is thus 
summed up: ‘ The brains of young children were dashed against the 
walls; infants were thrown over the battlements ; every woman that 
could be seized was violated ; men were roasted on fires; some men 
were ripped open to see if they had swallowed gold; the Jews were 
driven into their synagogue and there burnt; about 70,000 people, 
men, women, and children, were cruelly butchered.’ 

The words of M. Jurien are very pregnant : ‘The Mahometans, 
according to the principles of their faith, are required to employ 
violence to destroy other religions ; '* and yet they tolerate them now, 

12 This, however, is not true. As Gibbon wrote: ‘The disciples of Abraham, of 


Moses, and of Jesus were solemnly invited to accept the more perfect revelation of 
Mohammed ; but, if they preferred the payment of a mo“erate tribute, they were 
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and have done so for many ages, The Christians have no order but 
to preach and instruct, and yet, time out of mind, they destroy with 
fire and sword those who are not of their religion.’ 

It is needless to add anything further. After a plain statement 
of facts we leave it to the intelligent reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions, and to treat with fairness and justice a race that has so long been 
maligned and misrepresented by the mistaken zeal of religious en- 
thusiasm and miscalled patriotism. 


R. Vasupeva Rav. 


Hyderabad, Deccan. 


entitled to the freedom of conscience and religious worship. In a field of battle, the 
forfeit lives of the prisoners were redeemed by the profession of Islamism; the 
females were bound to embrace the religion of their masters, and a race of sincere 
proselytes was gradually multiplied by the education of the infant captives.’ Alcoran, 
ch, ii. verse 300, commences, ‘ Let there be no violence in religion.’ On this, Sale has 
the following note: ‘This passage was particularly directed to some of Mohammed’s 
first proselytes who, having sons that had been brought up in idolatry or Judaism, 
would oblige them to embrace Mohammedanism by force ’"—Jallalo’ddin, 
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A DIALOGUE ON DRESS 


Urbane. May I ask, Newra, what are you studying so intently? 
Exactly twenty-seven minutes ago you said you were too much tired 
to do anything but lean back with your eyes shut; but I have ob- 
served that they have frequently been open, while a fluttering of the 
pale green leaves of that pamphlet in your hand has gone on pretty 
constantly. There must be some cordial in them for ladies’ fatigues. 
What is it ? 

Neera. Oh! well, if you must know, it’s—it’s a—a fashion- 
book—La Mode d Aujourd@hui for June. Nothing you would think 
the least interesting. 

U. I beg your pardon. I consider dress—the fashioning of 
dress-—a deeply interesting subject, and very important. 

NV. Ah! you are only poking fun at me, of course. Men always 
laugh at women when they talk and read about dress and the fashions. 
Of course it is very absurd, and very inconsistent, and very unfair 
that they should. 

U. That who should do what ? 

N. Why, that men should laugh at women— 

U. Gracious Heaven! half the mirth of life would be gone if 
they did not. 

NV. How you interrupt!—Should laugh at women for caring 
about dress, I mean. 

U. I don’t admit that they do, if by ‘laugh’ you mean ‘ mock 
at’ and ‘ scorn.’ 

N. I do mean mocking and scorning, and giving yourselves 
absurd little airs of superiority over us, pretending that your squab- 
bles about politics, and chatter about horses and dogs, and hunting 
and shooting and cricket, are the really important subjects, and that 
our talking about frocks and bonnets is mere frivolity. And it is 
very unfair and inconsistent of you ; for, in the first place, you really 
care a great deal, most of you, about your own dress, and pay much 
attention to it, in a sly, quiet, determined way, of course ; and inthe 
next place, though men are pleased to laugh at women for paying 
attention to dress, they are not at all pleased with their own woman- 
kind when they don’t. They can’t bear their not being well dressed 
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and ‘up to date’ as much as other women. If Phyllis were to come 
down looking like Miss Tubbs, who addresses the Women’s National 
Liberal Federation, twenty-nine inches round the waist, and in a 
brown linen ‘ divided skirt,’ you wouldn’t like it at all. 

U. No, I should not. But never mind Miss Tubbs—she is hardly 
awoman. She belongs to a species apart—almost as much apart 
from you fair ladies as a black prickly sea-urchin, or even a patch of 
grey lichen on a wall. My concern is with youand this huge indict- 
ment of yours. It is so voluminous that I am half afraid to begin 
pleading to it at this time of day. But to deal with a point or two. 
We men care about our dress, you say. I’m proud to own that we - 
do. We also wish our women-folk to care about theirs. I’m proud 
to agree again. Where I join issue with you is on your assertion 
that men make a mock at women for ‘talking and reading’ about 
dress—a subject about which, we are agreed, both men and women 
ought to care. What we—if I may speak for my sex—mock at, is 
not the choice of the subject, but your method of treating it. The 
subject is too often treated by you in a shallow, frivolous manner— 
with no proper regard to the considerations involved. 

N. Ah, ah! I knew we should get to ‘frivolity’ at last, what- 
ever big fences of words you set up to jump over. Now, I know you 
are longing to set forth to me ‘the considerations involved’; and 


you may—only pray remember that I hate a priggish view of life. 
It does nobody any good to be preached to, and exhorted to think 
and do as it’s quite impossible they ever should. 

U. No profit in high ideals to correct practice? Mayn’t women 
in this sense look to 


rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things ? 


N. It’s not likely that women in general will ever rise above 
caring for their frocks and bonnets. 

U. And it is not desirable that they should. We come round to 
where we were before. What is desirable is, that they should care for 
them in a better way. 

N. Now, then, tell me, why should you say that women take a 
‘shallow, frivolous view ’ of dress? all the while hinting that we pay 
too deep attention to it—that I, for instance, have no business to be 
occupied with La Mode d Aujour@hui, but ought to be improving 
my mind by studying Social Evolution, or Marcella, or the Report of 
the Labour Commission. 

U. I might answer that one evidence of the shallow, frivolous view 
is to be seen in the shamefaced, apologetic way in which you treat 
the subject. There is an uneasy consciousness about you; parler 
chiffon is huddled away as a chiffon when a masculine interloper 
approaches. But you will say, of course, that this is due to the 
instinctive sense of an unsympathetic listener. 
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N. Yes, I shall ; you are unsympathetic and unappreciative. You 
wouldn’t understand what we say, and yet you would condemn us for 
saying it. 

U. We might not appreciate details, but we can take account of 
the main drift. It is here ] humbly beg your attention. One ground 
for thinking that women ‘take a shallow, frivolous view of dress, with 
no proper regard to the considerations involved (excuse the priggish 
phrase), is the nature of the reasons which determine their choice in 
dress. The first and chiefest of those reasons—as far as a tolerably 
intelligent outsider can judge—is that a woman should wear what 
every other woman is wearing. Must you not admit this? What 
‘is generally worn’ determines absolutely what Nera and Phyllis 
and Lucasta shall wear. 

NV. Of course. What could be more absurd, and conceited, and 
out of all good taste, than to set oneself up as a modelagainst every- 
body else ? 

U. Not as a model, except as preserving your own individuality 
in outward as in inward things, and as having some standard, other 
than the fleeting fancy of the multitude, of what is beautiful and 
becoming in costume. 

VY. Ah! there’s the rub. Was it not settled long ago that there 
is no disputing about tastes? What is beautiful in one person’s eyes 
will be ugly in another’s. All that we do, we women whom you 
despise, is to go with the majority of eyes at present. 

U. The very burthen of my complaint. You go with the majority. 
Its verdict as to ‘the fair and fit’ is final. You have no ideal to 
appeal to—by which to try the vagaries of the ignorant and vitiated 
eye—of the world of dressmakers, and milliners, and fashion-mongers 
of all trades. 

NV. After all, they are the people who devote most attention to the 
subject. 

U. Surely many ladies pay quite as much ?—only they follow the 
lead of the dressmakers and milliners when they ought to lead them. 
They ought to lead them, because they are (presumably) educated 
persons as compared with their tradespeople, and (presumably) less 
liable to be led astray in matters of costume by a craving for mere 
novelty, for mere expense of time, money, and trouble as an end in 
itself, for mere startling of the eye in the colour and cut of clothes. 
Educated women ought to know that, for everything which appeals 
to the eye, there is an ideal of the ‘ fair and fit’ which is by no means 
adequately expressed in terms of the cost in money, time, and trouble 
involved, or to be satisfied with mere novelty or garishness. 

NV. I'm afraid I am but partially educated. You must explain 
yourself, as the caterpillar said. 

U. I mean, that for everything we fashion there is a reason in 
*the nature of things’ for its being fashioned in one way, and not in 
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another. Houses must be built with reference to shelter, and con- 
venience, and the beauty of proportion and ornament, and to the 
nature of the materials of building. Jugs and pitchers must be made 
with reference to containing and pouring out fluids, and the beauty 
of proportion and ornament, and to the nature of the materials of 
which jugs and pitchers can be made. But with houses, and pitchers, 
and many other things of our fashioning we have (as it were) to 
make our own standards, governed by these considerations. We have 
no divinely made standard, to the shaping and colouring of which we 
can adjust the fashioning of houses and churches, jugs and chairs 
and tables, and all the furniture of life. Almighty God has never 
provided us with such. But with regard to the fashioning of dress 
there is a divinely made standard by which to adjust our notions. 

N. The ‘ coats of skins’ in Genesis ? 

U. O flippant sex! ever in bondage to the particular instance 
I speak of the general law, the standard by which to deal with each 
particular case. That part of the nature of things to which our dress 
must be adjusted is, of course 

N. What ? 

U. What! The human body. - 

N. Oh dear me! Did it need all this logic, all this reference to 
first principles and ‘considerations involved,’ to get to what we all 
know perfectly well already—that our dress must be made to suit our 
bodies ? 

U. Do you know it? ‘If ye know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them.’ From observation of your practice, I should have said 
there is something lacking in your theory—or, rather, that you have 
no theory at all; that, as I presumed to say before, you have no ideal 
in dress. If you recognise that the shape and colouring of the human 
body ought to determine the shape and colour of its costume, how 
comes it that in the shape of your dress you constantly disguise, 
nay, destroy its proportions, and in the colour of your dress outrage 
its colour ? 

N. How can dress ‘ destroy the proportions’ of one’s figure? It 
can’t make a tall woman short or a fat one slim. It may pad an 
angular figure—but to very little purpose, J think. 

U. Of course, the great majority of our people now are degenerate 
from the best specimens of the race—owing, I believe, a good deal to 
unwholesome ways of life, which are by no means confined to the 
poorer classes, Still, in the most important proportions of the body 
a fair average approximation to the best specimens is found—and it 
is constantly ignored in women’s dress. 

NV. What do you mean by ‘the best specimens’? Just those 
people, I suppose, whose looks happen to please your own eye. 

U. By no means. There is a general consensus of opinion that 
the specimens presented to us in the statues of antiquity—a type of 
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which, thank God! living examples are still to be found in the world 
—are the best. Their proportions afford a standard by which to judge 
beauty of form in man and woman. 

N. As if we could all be like Greek statues! 

U. Who looks for it? Iam speaking of the ideal, and of the 
general scheme of proportion in that ; there is room for much diver- 
gence in particulars. But in point of fact, if that classic ideal is 
widely departed from in the main scheme, even our vitiated modern 
eye detects and condemns it. For instance, everyone sees it to bea 
deformity when, in a grown person, a large head is joined to a small 
body. 

NV. Of course ; that is what you see in dwarfs. 

U. It is the great deformity of most dwarfs, If the head is what 
we call ‘in proportion’ to the body, we may say ‘So-and-so is a 
pigmy, but not deformed.’ And yet in the matter of the proportion 
of head to body modern dress often offends the ideal grievously. Our 
women’s ways of dressing and increasing the hair, and of arranging 
the covering and ornaments of the head, for the most part greatly 
overload it ; so that most women who are ‘in the fashion’ are top- 
heavy. 

N. I don’t see that. 

U. No; your eye—your sense of proportion—is vitiated by con- 
stant contemplation of bad specimens. There is another proportion 
which is constantly outraged by modern costume—so constantly, 
indeed, that with most people the eye is hopelessly debased in the 
matter. 

NV. Ah! I know very well what you are at now—and it is one of 
the subjects on which men’s inconsistency is most glaring. I will 
maintain that if a pretty girl were to allow her waist to be ‘ natural,’ 
according to the preaching of artists and doctors, there would be a 
general outcry, and strongest from the masculine relations who are 
always inveighing against the evils of tight-lacing. Idon’t care what 
you say, no man really wishes his wife, or his sister, or his daughter 
to have a waist like a Greek statue. If she had, he certainly wouldn't 
care to take her to the Park in a pretty frock. 

U. Yes, it was to the proportion of waist to shoulders that I 
alluded. It seems to me there is nothing short of a craze among 
women on the subject. Their ideal is diseased. 

N. Oh! oh! 

Lucasta. What has excited Nexra so much? I thought she was 
to be resting before dressing this evening. 

U. I have presumed to say that modern taste in women’s dress 
errs in loving to squeeze and tighten the waist. 

NV. I say that men don’t really admire large, clumsy figures. 
They only say and fancy they do. 

U. When you say ‘clumsy’ you beg the question. It is a question 
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of beauty of proportion; and referring that to the standard of the 
best specimens, as shown us in classic statues, or, say, a Circassian 
woman to-day, modern taste stands condemned. 

ZL. Should you really say that classic dress can be a model for 
us now? I cannot think it. 

U. I was speaking rather of the human figure as dealt with by 
modern women’s dress than of the dress itself. But I do think—and 
better judges than I think—the old Greek dress itself a model which 
you ladies would do well to imitate. Amd I should have expected 
_Lucasta to be on the side of art, and Nature, and uncommon sense, 
as against common custom and ignorant whim 

L. Oh! thank you. But, my dear Urbane, men do not, cannot be 
expected to understand and judge this particular question aw fond, 
If you were a woman, you would know, and (what is more) feel, that 
classic Greek dress is wholly unsuited to our climate and our ways 
of life. 

U. Why? 

L. Well, in the first place, it would not answer one great purpose 
of clothing—keeping us warm. 

N. To be sure not! 

U. Why not, if you choose the proper stuffs ? 

L. It is too loose and floppy; we want something sitting closer 
to the body. 

U. Well, that something need not be constraining and pinching. 
If you look at, say, the great Venetian portraits—Giorgione’s and 
Titian’s women—you see that close-fitting dress may be beautiful 
and becoming without the modern wasp waist. 

LI. Well, I will admit that. 

NV. I only say I am certain that what people admire in a conven- 
tional, artistic way, in pictures, they would not tolerate to-day. 

U. But it is for you fair ladies to dictate—not for men to tolerate, 
You don’t know your power. 

L. I think, Nezra, we must surrender the wasp waist. It is a 
weak point, and we had better not try to hold it. But scme sort of 
belt or bodice is, I should say, Urbane, essential both for comfort and 
grace for us—unless one is to sit still all day in a warm room, in the 
reposeful attitude of Agrippina’s statue in the Vatican. For active 
life in our English climate we should be ill-found in those flowing 
draperies. 

U. Be it so. Let us concede the belt. But let me entreat that, 
first, it be not a pinching one. Next, that it be placed rightly, not 
shoved down so as to destroy the just proportions of the height, as 
the pinched waist destroys those of the breadth, of the figure. 

N. Oh! you would carry us back to those absurd ‘ Empire’ styles, 
with the waist just under the arms. 

U. No, I would not. ‘Fashion’ then, as now, ran into unreasoning 
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extremes ; and since a preceding generation had placed the waist too 
low, the perverse dictatress then put it too high. I humbly beg that 
your belt should be put where the best classic and the best medieval 
dress put it—about halfway between the arms and the hips. 

EL. I have no objection to that. 

N. I don’t think it would suit our frocks—unless, of course, you 
go in for the regular Empire style. 

U. Well, whether placed an inch below or above the ideal girdle, 
it might be accepted, provided there be no squeezing. There should 
be no compromise. The wasp waist is the ruin of all*grace and health. 
If young people could have some facts in the constitution of the 
human body well impressed upon them—not merely spread over the 
surface of the mind—there would be much less, I believe, of this 
waist-squeezing, and much less admiration of the squeezed waist. It 
would then give anyone quite ‘the cold shivers in and out of my 
back,’ as the old woman said, to see such a waist. 

NV. Well, all I can say is, I have heard a first-rate doctor defend 
stays. He was asked by a lady who was running them down with all 
the usual hygienic—isn’t that the word ?—hygienic commonplaces of 
the strong-minded woman, whether all stays weren’t utter abomina- 
tions? And all he said was, ‘The human body has a wonderful power 
of adjusting itself to various conditions.’ So there! If we like 
small waists, and they do no harm, why shouldn’t we have them ? 

U. My contention has been all along that you ought not to like 
them—that they destroy the true proportions of the body. But, pace 
your doctor, I still say they are bad as well as ugly. Doctors are not 
all above respect hwmain, else they would have protested to their 
patients long ago against this folly and vice in dress, and loudly; 
but they don’t protest loudly, because their patients wouldn’t stand it. 
If your doctor was wise and truthful, he must have meant his 
approval of stays to be limited. 

ZL. I think so, Neewra. And I must own that, as far as my obser- 
vation goes, a great deal of poor health and deficiency of vigour in 
women is, even now, caused by tight clothes. I never knew any 
woman admit that she squeezed; but I know many who can only 
walk up a gentle hill very slowly—who find it very disagreeable to 
stoop and hunt for a needle on the floor for a few seconds, and who are 
unnaturally chilly and ill-nourished, all through the tight constraint 
of the figure—of what Italians emphatically call la vita. 

U. I am not at all surprised at what you say from what I, a poor 
humble male outsider, have noticed. No doubt in this, as in many 
other cases, the effects of an unhealthy practice are very insidious ; 
they do not proclaim themselves related to it, so that those who 
follow it literally know not what they do. 

L. Exactly; I am convinced that many are the ailments due to 
this particular practice, but never referred to it, 
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U. But what an indictment is this of numbers of women who 
ought by this time to know better! Why is there not a League of 
Sensible Mothers, a Protest of Mistresses of High Schools against 
this pernicious habit? It is vastly more important that it should be 
put down than that young women should construe Greek or wrangle 
in mathematics. 

LI. I should say there is a real improvement among educated 
women of late years in the view taken of dress in general, and of this 
practice in particular. It is one of the gains we owe to their better 
education. But, no doubt, admiration of an unnaturally small waist 
is still only too common. 

NV. Some girls have naturally small waists. 

L. Certainly; and a naturally slim figure is a beautiful thing, 
for it is unconstrained. It is the unnatural squeezing that should 
be protested against. But I would suggest to Urbane that they who 
protest against unwholesome and ungraceful dress would have more 
chance of being attended to if they would have more regard to our 
present conditions and ways of life. 

U. I perpend. 

L. For instance, when you advocate Greek dress, you lose sight of 
another objection, or rather defect, in it for our requirements. It 
leaves the neck too bare. 

U. I should have said that that is one of its great merits. The 
spring of the neck from the shoulders is one of the characteristic 
beauties of the human figure—a beauty which the old Greek dress 
displayed. 

L. Yes, and the old Greek dress was, no doubt, suited to the old 
Greek life and to the climate where it was lived. But it would not 
suit our ways and our climate to have the neck bare all day and all 
the year. 

U. Surely it is very much a matter of habit, which may be 
altered. I have heard my mother say that in her youth the collar of 
a woman’s gown was arranged to show the collar-bones of the wearer, 
even in morning costume. I don’t know that there were any more 
colds or sore throats then than now. 

L. I suspect there were more among women. And it is pretty 
certain, I believe, that the craze for ‘classical’ dress in our grand- 
mothers’ days, during which women went about, décolletées and 
bare-armed, in flimsy clothes and wintry weather, resulted in a great 
increase of lung ahd throat ailments. 

U. On the other hand, I have been told that doctors strongly 
disapprove the muffling up the throat with ‘boas’ and fur tippets, 
now so much in vogue. 

L. True. But does not our argument, as usual, tend to recom- 
mend the just medium which is always the safest way? Let there 
be neither excess nor deficiency in the amount of clothing worn. 
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U. Everyone would allow that ; but they would differ as to where 
excess and deficiency begin. However, I would concede that present 
habits of life, at all events, necessitate more covering of the neck in the 
day dress of women than the old Greek dress gave. But I should 
beg that neither the collar nor its adornments disguise the spring of 
the neck. A collar of moderate height, not encwmbered with frill or 
ornament, should satisfy everybody. 

L. That is reasonable. 

U. MayI say that Lucasta is so? And perhaps together we may 
persuade my fair opponent here to be so too. 

N. Everyone, of course, thinks their own the reasonable view. 

U. At the risk of being denounced anew for priggery, I submit 
that my endeavour throughout this discussion has been to put the 
ideal of the ‘ fair and fit’ in the dress of the fair on a reasonable and 
permanent basis, instead of the shifting sand of passing and ignorant 
caprice. The reasonable and permanent basis is the adaptation of 
your dress, first, tothe life and beauty of the human body, and, next, 
to the nature of the materials of clothing. 

N. Reasonable and permanent! So! we are always to be tied 
to the same fashions. That is so like a man to propose. 

U. If I were bold and rude enough, I might say that it is so like 
a woman so to rush to a conclusion. I merely meant that there are 
certain canons, certain principles, not to be departed from in the 
ordering of dress, which I endeavoured to point out; while, so long 
as these are maintained, great variety of detail may be allowed, and 
even sought. Change and variety afford legitimate pleasure, in this 
as in other matters. 

N. Well, I am glad we are not to be shut up to perpetual repe- 
tition of the same dress. That would be too dull and dreary. But 
as to your canons, as you call them—would they, for instance, forbid 
the full bougfant sleeves we wear now ? 

U. There is no objection, I should say, to fulness of danny, pro- 
vided it be not such as to disguise the proportions or impede the 
action of the body. Apart from that, you may vary the fulness 
according to taste—though taste is, perhaps, apt to err more on the 
side of redundancy than scantiness at present. But there is one abuse 
that must be absolutely forbidden. 

7 | Well? 

U. I'm afraid it is a hard doctrine; but please give it considera- 
tion. There must be no artificial stiffening or sticking out of 
drapery—of the folds or ‘ puffs’ of your dress. Any stuff of which it 
is made ought to be allowed to hang in its own folds, or to ‘ puff’ 
just as much as its own texture allows; and all artificial supports of 
drapery—the ‘ hoops’ of past ages, the crinoline of a more recent day, 
and all the pads and wires and buckram of all time—are false and bad 
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in taste; they offend not oitly against our first, but against our 
second canon—that dress ought to be adapted to the nature of its 
materials. 

N. But there are some materials—slight ‘ art’ silks, for instance — 
which won’t stand out of themselves; they will fall flat unless they 
are supported. 

U. That only shows that they are not suitable for a particular 
style of bouffant drapery. Use them where they are appropriate. 

N. They would always look forlorn and dowdy. 

U. Only to the eye habituated to a bad standard. 

N. A bad standard! That is the burden of yoursong. And how 
may we poor folk ‘ habituate ourselves’ to a better ? 

U. The great desideratum is to regain in this matter of dress what 
Ruskin calls ‘the unity of the eye, in speaking of the power of 
seeing a colour as it is, apart from previous associations. ‘ Very 
few people,’ Ruskin says, ‘know that sunlit grass is yellow.’ They 
are used to think of grass as green, and it is always called so; so that 
an effort of mind is needed for them to realise that grass in sunshine 
becomes a kind of sulphurous yellow, and that a painter must put 
such a colour on his brush to paint it. Just so an effort of mind 
on your part is needed to see the dress-fashions of the day as 
they really are—there is so strong a prepossession in their favour, as 
being in themselves a law for taste, allowing of no appeal to any 
other standard. But a very simple way of testing your notions is to 
get an illustrated history of costume, or even an old scrapbook of 
‘fashions,’ and compare one epoch of dress with another. 

NV. Oh yes, my aunt has just such a funny old book here; do you 
know, it goes back to 1724! I’ve often looked at it. 

U. Well, pray look at it again. You will find yourself condemn- 
ing one fashion as ‘ ugly,’ another as ‘ preposterous ’—while of others 
you will say, ‘that is pretty,’ and ‘that is graceful.’ Ask yourself 
why ? 

I. I'm afraid that our approval and disapproval will very often 
be dictated by the resemblance, or the reverse, of past fashions to 
present. 

U. To some extent, very likely. Still, I have confidence that the 
ideals of freedom and grace are not ‘all utterly decayed ’in the feminine 
mind. And I would plead for the strengthening of those ideals in 
young people, by a constant and careful education of the eye. Many 
parents believe themselves to be providing the best ‘ culture’ for their 
children who never give a thought to this branch of it. But though 
all young people can’t be taken to see the best statues and pictures, 
none, in these days of photographs and autotypes, ought to be with- 
out intelligent acquaintance with the types of beauty and grace 
which the great works of sculpture and painting present. The 
youthful idea should be trempé, saturated with these, and then 
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there would be no danger of anyone’s taste being led astray by 
such a monstrous figure as I see depicted on the frontispiece of that 
pamphlet you have in your hand. 

NV. Poor ‘ pamphlet’! it has been well torn to pieces. We have 
almost talked ourselves hoarse on this dress question. 

U. Well, we have done rightly ; for if the outward aspects of life 
be worth attention, surely the investiture of the human form divine 
must be pre-eminently so, 

NV. So, then, I shall dress for dinner with an illumined mind. 
Come, Lucasta. 

THEO. CHAPMAN. 





A SCOTTISH VENDETTA 


You may throw open your bedroom window, und if you are so material 
as to indulge in a morning cup of tea, you can fling the biscuit 
which accompanies it two hundred feet down into the blue sea, for it 
flows round three sides of the rock on which this fairy castle stands, 
It is a modern one, having been built some hundred and twenty 
years ago by one Adam of whom we wot, whose genius, it must be 
confessed, lay rather in classical or Palladian piles than in this 
mimic Gothic. Yet is Culzean Castle an impressive mass of masonry, 
in spite of the many large rectangular windows, and has been invested 
with a military character by a fornmter Lord of Ailsa, who, impressed 
with the imminence of foreign invasion, set about creating bastions and 
earthworks on a formidable scale. The entrance hall reminds one of 
the armoury of the Tower of London ; a thousand stand of arms, of 
an archaic type it is true, but carefully oiled and burnished, garnish 
its walls; brass carronades defend the circular staircase, and outside, 
on the terraces, pieces of heavier calibre grin defiance across the 
Firth. It is said that the designer of these defences, the first 
Marquis, took grave umbrage at a relative in the Navy who offered 
to wager that he would capture the castle on any given night with a 
dozen gamekeepers armed with dog-whips. 

Nevertheless Culzean (you must pronounce it Cullane, please, 
with the stress on the last syllable) was well placed as a stronghold 
in the days when artillery was more remarkable for terrific nomen- 
clature than for strength or precision in shooting. 

The castle stands on a bold headland of the coast of Ayrshire; its 
walls are built to{the very verge of a precipitous crag, and the waves 
roll in on three sides of it. The landward access is interrupted by a 
deep ravine, across which the roadway is carried level on a causeway 
of masonry, while the chasm itself is formed into terraces and flower 
gardens, 

From the windows there is a noble prospect seaward. The long 
line of Cantyre bounds the western horizon; on the north the fan- 
tastic outline of Arran, with many cusps and crests, ends abruptly in 
the beehive mound of Lamlash; and towards the south, beyond 
where Turnberry lighthouse rears its warning finger within the 
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enceinte of one of Robert the Bruce’s castles, the granite dome 
of Ailsa heaves itself in mid-channel, interrupting the fainter blue 
contour of the coast of Ulster. And lest one should weary of 
vacancy in the middle distance, there is the never-ending procession 
of ships, outward or homeward bound, which the great Sidon of the 
north, Glasgow, and the lesser ports of the Clyde attract to these 
waters ; the gannets for ever wheel and plunge, and the sea-parrots 
and razor-bills hurry along the wave-tops in little dark-clad companies. 

One may turn from the rampart of the wild coast, and, passing a 
couple of hundred yards inland, find himself among great trees; for, 
by a peculiar ground contour, the park is sheltered from Atlantic 
gales, and hardly anywhere else can such fine timber be found so 
near an exposed seaboard. Silver firs, with a girth of fifteen feet at 
five feet from the ground, run up toa height of one hundred and 
twenty feet—a long start over some of the newer Californian species, 
which, however, are making a good stern chase of it—while oak and 
beech and other deciduous trees furnish greenwood glades like those 
of Berkshire, yet within sound of the thunder of the tide. 

The terraces are rich with those flowers and shrubs which revel in 
the moist warmth of the west coast, and the walls are thickly clothed 
with myrtles, camellia, lemon-verbena, fuchsia and escallonia—a gar- 
niture not more strangely in contrast with the warlike armament of 
the place than social life of this day is at variance with the times 
recalled by the name of Kennedy in the south-west of Scotland. For 
this castle of Culzean, at one time but the tower of a scion of that 
family, has been for two centuries the principal seat of a race whose 
sway was at one time far more dreaded in Carrick and Western 
Galloway than that of the monarch himself. One has only to turn 
to the records of the Kennedys, Lords of Cassilis, to realise through 
what troubles the people of Scotland have passed to present security. 

The family of Kennedy, like many other great Scottish houses, 
first came into prominence when Robert Bruce established himself on 
the throne and rewarded with broad lands and feudal rank those 
who had been faithful to his cause; but, unlike most of these, the 
Kennedys were not of Norman descent, but of Celtic blood, descen- 
dants of the Pictish or Scottish Cinaedh. Nevertheless, this honour- 
able outset might not have availed to preserve a heritage to the 
name, for royal favour of old was as fickle as popular applause now- 
adays, and there is to be observed this difference in the loss of the 
two— beaten in a general election, a Minister may amuse himself 
unmolested in private life by the study of anything, from Homer to 
hymenoptera ; but the monarch’s displeasure was generally the pass- 
port to a dungeon and the heading hill, accompanied by forfeiture of 
titles and land. The ban lay upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation. 

The age of the early Jameses was one that witnessed the reversal 
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of many a fair fortune, but Dan Cupid came timeously to the aid of 
the Kennedys. To the second Lord Kennedy his wife bore a beautiful 
daughter, Janet, who was to have a notable influence on the history 
of her time. She was betrothed to Archibald ‘ Bell-the-Cat,’ Earl of 
Angus, to trifle with whom required a cool head and a stout heart. 
The girl seems to have been wanting in neither; for, although 
matters went so far that Angus, in terms of great affection, actually 
made over to her the lands of Braidwood and Crawford-Lindsay, 
she continued to receive the addresses of that flower of chivalry 
King James the Fourth, and became his mistress, He was, it will 
be remembered, an exceedingly devout individual, and in his minutely 
detailed personal accounts articles for the use of ‘the lady,’ as the 
fair Janet is decorously called, appear side by side with expenses on 
pilgrimages to St. Ninian’s shrine and other religious exercises, as 
well as those incurred at golf and ‘the tables.’ 

She bore a son to the King; thus in 1501-2 is noted in the 
accounts :— 


Item.—y* xx day of December for viii elne small quhit (white) to be blancatis 
and wylycottis (petticoats) to y* barne (child) in Doun, ilk elne iis, viiid., summa 
Xxiis. viiid. 


The child thus born in Doun Castle became James, Earl of Moray, 


and his mother was splendidly endowed by her royal paramour with 
the lands and castle of Darnaway. The ethics of this transaction will 
not bear very close analysis, perhaps, but here comes the least credit- 
able part of it. The King quietly annexed the lands of Crawford- 
Lindsay, the gift of ‘ Bell-the-Cat’ to his betrothed, on the plea that 
they had been conveyed without the royal license, and when that 
proud peer presumed to claim the hand of his bride he was promptly 
clapped into prison in Dumbarton Castle. That, at least, is the only 
reason that can be surmised for his sudden imprisonment at this 
time. 

Now the bearing of all this on the fortunes of the house of 
Kennedy is not difficult to trace. David, the brother of Janet, was 
created first Earl of Cassilis, and, like almost every other man of note 
in Scotland, fell with his King on Flodden Field. 

Even misfortunes seem to serve the interests of fortune’s favourites. 
In 1527, Gilbert, the second earl, was waylaid on the sands of 
Prestwick and slain by Hugh Campbell of Loudoun, Sheriff of Ayr. 
In atonement for this murder Campbell’s lands were forfeited 
and bestowed upon Gilbert, the third earl: thus extending and 
strengthening the influence of a family already very powerful. 

But it was in the person of Gilbert, the fourth earl, that the power 
of this puissant house culminated. The extent of his lands and fiefs 
was succinctly described in a popular rhyme of the day. 

Vor, XXXVI—No, 212 RR 
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“’'Twixt Wigtoun and the toun o’ Ayr 
Portpatrick and the Cruives o’ Cree, 

Nae man need think for to byde there 
Unless he ride wi’ Kennedy.’ 


He was a trusted councillor of Mary Queen of Scots, and was present 
with her at the battle of Langsyde. 

There are preserved in the Culzean charter-room many interesting 
letters to him from the Queen, written by an amanuensis, but 
signed by herself, and sometimes an autograph postscript was added. 
It is rather interesting to note how much more fluently the Queen 
wrote in French than in English ; indeed, her spelling in the latter 
language exceeds even the liberal latitude of orthography in the 
sixteenth century. 


Ze schal be asuried (she wrote in 1568) that I schal be as kerful off zour 
weil and of zour hous as zou shal wuische mi, as ze shal hir by zour awn man 
wuam tu I hef spokne my mynd. 


And again in the same year : 


ie vous prie en labsance de mi lord boyd, que ie retiens pour yn temps pour mon 
seruise, suporter et meintenir son fils & serviteurs en leur actions. Mi lord heris 
(Herries) vous informera de lestat de mes affayres; ie vous pri aussi vser de son 
bon conseil comme celui qui scet lestast des choses issi. 


But this ‘richt gud cusigne and trustye frind,’ as Mary was wont 
to call him, sometimes played a véle less amiable than the champion 
of beauty in distress, and of the extraordinary proceedings in which 
he bore a leading part a minute chronicle by a contemporary but 
anonymous writer has been preserved.’ It was carefully edited and 
printed by Mr. Robert Pitcairn, who says that at one time he believed 
it to have been the work of Mure of Auchendrayne when confined in 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, awaiting his trial for the series of atrocious 
crimes which Sir Walter Scott embodied in ‘ Auchendrane, or the 
Ayrshire Tragedy.’ Certain it is that this narrative was composed 
by one who took an active and interested part in the events described ; 
that he is able, or professes to be able, to repeat what was said in 
most secret conferences, and that the manuscript comes to an abrupt 
end at the very time when the Mures were arraigned on the charge 
of murder. It is known that Mure, unlike most Scottish lairds of 
that day, wasan accomplished scholar, having composed a history of 
Scotland, which remains in manuscript in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, but it might be supposed that, were he indeed the author 
of the Historie of the Keneddyis, he had drawn on his imagination 
for the details of almost incredible violence which marked the course 
of family feuds in Ayrshire three hundred years ago. There is, how- 
ever, ample confirmation to be found in the Records of the Court of 


1 Historie of the Kennedyis, with notes &c., by Robert Pitcairn, Edinburgh, 1830. 
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Justiciary, and the interest of this vivid though anonymous history 
consists in the fact that it was written by an eye-witness of the closing 
scenes of feudalism in Scotland, and, if Mure was the real author, by 
one who was blood-stained more deeply than any of his fellows. 

The first letting-out of waters seems to have been the treatment 
by this Gilbert, Earl of Cassilis, of Allan Stewart, Commendator of 
the Abbey of Crossraguel. The office of Commendator was created on 
the secularisation of Church property at the Scottish Reformation, and 
was held by a layman appointed by the Crown. Cassilis obtained 
this appointment from his uncle, Quentin Kennedy, the last Abbot 
of Crossraguel ; but this was not confirmed by the King, who appointed 
Stewart commendator. Cassilis, whom men called the King of 
Carrick, was not of the temper to brook this sort of thing. ‘He was,’ 
runs the Historie, 
ane particuler manne, and ane werry greidy manne, and cairitt nocht how he gatt 


land, sa that he culd cum be the samein, and thinking himself gritter than ony 
king in these quarteris, determined to have the whole benifice. 


So, having first tried soft means to obtain from Stewart the sur- 
render of the Abbey lands, and failed, he had recourse to cruelty 
of a blood-curdling sort. 

To read the story aright, with all its horrible reality, one should 
follow the unhappy Commendator’s own words, as set forth in his 
supplication to the Privy Council ; but it is lengthy, and the gist of 
it is that the Earl carried his victim to the ‘ black vault’ in Dunure, 
one of his many castles, and there caused the cook, the pantryman, 
and one Sir Thomas Tode, who, it is shrewdly suspected, was none 
other than his domestic chaplain, to strip Stewart, tie him to a spit, 
and deliberately roast him into compliance before a huge fire. Richard 
Bannatyne, in his Memoriales, gives a vivid description of the scene : 


And that the rost suld not burne, but that it might rost in soppe, they spared 
not flambing with oyle (Lord luik thou to sic crueltie!). . . . In that torment they 
held the poore man, whill that oftymes he cryed, for Godis saik to dispatche him ; 
for he had alsmeikle gold in his awin purse as wald bye poulder (gunpowder) 
aneugh to schorten his paine. 


At last, in sheer agony, Stewart consented to sign the renunciation 
of the lands. This took place on the Ist of September, 1570. 
Apparently Cassilis found a flaw in*the conveyance, for on the 7th of 
the same month he brought another paper for signature by the 
miserable Commendator, who boldly replied that he would rather die 
than obey. On this the ferocious monster ordered the fire to be 
rekindled and the torture repeated. 

‘Then,’ runs Stewart’s supplication, 


Being in so grit paine, as I truste never man was in. . . . I cried, ‘Fye vpon 
you! will ye ding whingaris (drive swords) in me and put me out of this world ? 
or elis put a barrell of poulder vnder me, rather nor to be demaned (treated) in this 
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wnmercifull maner?’ The said Erle, hearing me ery, bade his servant Alexander 
Ritchard put ane serviat (napkin) in my throat, which he obeyed . . . wha then 
seing that I was in danger of my life, my flesch consumed and brunt to the bones, 
and that I wald not condescend to thair purpose, I was releivit of that paine : whair- 
throw I will never be able nor weill in my lifetime. 


The Privy Council could not refuse to administer justice in such 
a heinous case, even against such a powerful subject as Cassilis, and 
he was punished by being ordered to find security for 2,000/. Scots 
(about 100/. sterling) to keep the peace towards the half-roasted 
Commendator, who, as the chronicler testifies, ‘ was ewer theirafter 
onabill of his leggis.’ They would have been more than mortal 
‘leggis’ had it been otherwise. 

Thus the criminal may be held to have got off cheap; but there 
was retribution in store, though not for himself (for he died five 
years later, before events had developed themselves), but for his 
posterity, who were to see their great house rent by faction and 
deprived of its despotic sway. Certain powerful lairds of the clan and 
name of Kennedy were disgusted with their chief's brutality in this 
affair ; for the Reformation was at work in the land, and men had 
begun to feel squeamish about senseless cruelty. Kennedy, laird of 
Bargany, espoused the Commendator’s cause, stormed the house of 
Dunure, and bore off Stewart, ‘ brunt as he was,’ to Ayr. Thereupon 
broke out a feud between the two branches of the Kennedys, so 
bloody and so long-continued as if the whole fury of expiring 
feudalism had concentrated itself in this corner of Scotland. How 
near it is brought to these our times by the observation that the 
Laird of Bargany’s ‘ neise was laich (nose flattened) be ane straik of 
ane goiff ball on the hills of Air in reklesnes.’ They were strong 
drivers, it would seem, the golfers of Queen Mary’s reign, to break 4 
man’s nose with a ball made not, like modern ones, of hardened gutta- 
percha, but of feathers pressed into a leathern covering. 

Bargany had such a strong force of his own in Carrick, besides 
contingents of his friends from Kyle and Cuningham, that he was 
able to bid defiance to his chief, and eventually the Earl, who was 
probably thoroughly ashamed of himself, consented to allow the 
Commendator a handsome pension for life. The chronicler makes use 
of a curiously modern bit of slang in bringing his account of this 
transaction to a close. ‘And this way,’ he says, ‘wes my Lordis 
conqueise of Corsragall; quhilk wes bot ane bad forme.’ 

The King of Carrick came to a violent death not long after this 
peace had been patched up, for in riding to Edinburgh his horse fell, 
and he died of his injuries. He left Lord Glamis, Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, as tutor or guardian to his son and heir, the fifth earl; and 
herein was matter for rekindling the flames of feud, which were 
presently roaring more fiercely thanever. For the uncle of the young 
earl, Sir Thomas Kennedy of Culzean, brother of the late ‘King of 
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Carrick,’ took" grievous offence at not being appointed guardian. 
There was, indeed, good cause why he should not be chosen for that 
trust, because some years before he had brought a company under 
cloud of night and fusilladed the house of Dunure, intending that this 
was an assault by the Laird of Carse, with whom the Earl was at feud. 
Cassilis, however," was duly informed how it was his own brother who 
had done this, and also how the benevolent intention was to cause 
his Countess, at that time enceinte, to miscarry, in order, of course, 
to secure the succession to Sir Thomas. 

Lord Glamis found his office of guardian no sinecure, for, on 


arriving in Ayrshire to take up his duties, he found the Lairds of — 


Culzean and Bargany in arms against him. Thereafter, having to 
attend a convention of peers at Stirling, Lord Glamis was slain by the 
Earl of Crawford’s men, the shot, it was alleged, coming from the 
Laird of Bargany’s stair. This cleared the path for Sir Thomas, the 
Laird of Culzean, who immediately assumed authority over the 
ward. 

There are so many side currents of feud, involving slaughter and 
raids between Kennedys, Crawfords of Carse, Gordons of Lochinvar, 
Macdowalls of Garthland, and other families, that it is difficult to 
keep to the main conflict which, arising from a dispute about land, 
now broke out between the Lairds of Bargany and Culzean. In order 


to obtain a clear impression of the state of parties in 1596, it is 
necessary to marshal the chief combatants on paper as on more than 
one occasion they met on the field of battle. 


The Earl's side The Master's side 
John, fifth Earl of Cassilis. Hew, Master of Cassilis (the Ear'’s 
Sir Thomas Kennedy of Culzean. brother). 
Baird, Laird of Pilquhenzie. Kennedy, Laird of Bargany. 
Cuningham, Laird of Pochquharne. Thomas Kennedy of Drummurchie 
McIwean, Laird of Gremmat. (Bargany’s brother). 
Kennedy, Laird of Gervanmains. 
Kennedy, Laird of Blairquhan. 
Kennedy, Laird of Bennan. 
Kennedy, Laird of Knockdaw. 
Mure, Laird of Cloncaird. 
Mure, Laird of Auchendrayne. 
Stewart, Lord Ochiltree. 
Stewart, Laird of Dunduff. 
Cathcart, Laird of Carleton. 


The old Laird of Bargany died just as the war was breaking out. 
He was a fine old Scottish cavalier, and ‘ had ewer in his houshald xxiiij 
galland gentilmenne, doubill horssitt and gallantly cled with sik ane 
repair (so many guests) to his house that it was ane wonder quhair 
the samin wes gottin that he spendit.’ His mantle fell upon a fine 
young man, his son, who entered upon the feud with spirit. 

On New Year’s Day, 1597, Mure of Auchendrayne and Stewart of 
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Dunduff led their followers to attack Culzean as he was leaving Sir 
Thomas Nesbitt’s house, where he had supped. Culzean escaped, the 
‘nycht being mirk,’ and prosecuted his assailants before the Council. 
Mure and Stewart were declared outlaws, and Culzean, getting pos- 
session of Auchendrayne tower, dismantled it. Fresh fuel to the 
fire! for Mure and Stewart had henceforward but one object—to 
compass the death of Culzean. 

Affairs were getting so serious in Ayrshire that King James 
summoned the Earl of Cassilis and the Laird of Bargany to his 
presence and 


gart thame schaik handis; and also the laird of Colzeone in sum missour: bot not 
‘with thair hairttis, because thair particular wes not sett doun at the agreanse. 


This ceremony was without the slightest effect, as was straightway 
seen. The Earl of Cassilis, at the request of Culzean, had let a 
farm to one McEwen, which farm the Master of Cassilis had previously 
promised to his foster-brother, Patrick Richard. The Master sends 
over to the farm and tells the new tenant to clear out, which he, being 
‘ane prowd cairll,’ flatly refuses to do, on which the Master sets out 
and slays him with his own hand. The Earl was not in a posture to 
avenge this outrage at the moment, being closely besieged in his 
house of Inch in Wigtonshire by his Galloway vassals, with whom 
he had fallen at grave issue. Moreover, bitter as was young Bargany’s 
personal feud with the Earl, he was not going to sit idle while his 
chief was beset by a parcel of Galloway lairds. He led his men to 
the rescue, and by skilful diplomacy, backed by a display of force, 
induced the gentlemen of Galloway to raise the siege. The Earl was 
eloquently grateful, and profuse in promises of the favours he intended 
to shower upon Bargany when he got back to Ayrshire. Matters 
having been amicably arranged, 

my Lord drew on his bwittis (boots) and raid with the Laird to Ardstinchar, 


being convoyit be the Galloway menne to Glenapp, quhair the Laird of Barganyis 
frendis and seruandis mett him, 


He was hospitably entertained that night by Bargany in his house of 
Ardstinchar ; but ten or twelve days after, when the Laird called on 
him to fulfil some of his promises, ‘me Lord,’ being under the influ- 
ence of Culzean, ‘ geff na ansuer, bot lat the samin pass ouer with 
sylense.’ 

And so ended this strange and brief armistice, and the Laird of 
Bargany set about equipping and drilling his forces. It was harvest- 
time, and the Earl and the Laird both claimed the teinds—that is, 
the tithe crop—on the lands of Girvanmains. Bargany was first on 
the ground, with no fewer than seven hundred horsemen (including 
one hundred of Lord Ochiltree’s) and two hundred musketeers. 
Cassilis arrived soon after, with nearly a thousand men ; but, finding 
his adversary strongly posted, declined battle. 
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He must have been preuax chevalier, this lawless Laird of Bargany, 
and the chronicler waxes enthusiastic in describing him : 

He was the brawest manne that was to be gottin in ony land; of hiche statour 
and weill maid; his hair blak, bott of ane cumlie face; the brawest horsmanne 
and the ebest (champion) of mony at all pastymis, for he was feirse and feirry 
(sturdy) and winder nembill. 


All these fine qualities did not prevent him engaging in a detest- 
able plot with the Laird of Blairquhan to take Culzean’s life, for 
whom they laid an ambush in Glentressock to intercept him on a 
journey to Galloway. Auchendrayne, however, who was in Bargany’s 
confidence, warned Culzean of what was in store for him, and Culzean 
sent forward his squire, Lancelot, to spring the ambush. Lancelot 
was taken prisoner, and Culzean appealing for protection to the king, 
the misdemeanants were sent for, and the old farce was repeated : 
‘the King gart thaim drink togidder and schaik handis.’ 

Matters might have gone on simmering for a long time but for 
Bargany’s listening to the Laird of Blairquhan’s evil counsel. It 
happened on a day that Lady Bargany and her sister were riding, 
with a small following, into Ayr. The Earl spied the party, and, 
recognising their white-and-red liveries, sent a clump of twenty spears 
to reconnoitre them. Bargany himself not being there, the party 
was suffered to proceed unmolested. The incident was not lost on 
Blairquhan, who hied to Bargany, and, assuring him that it had been 
the Earl’s intention to have his life, finished by taunting him with 
cowardice in not giving him, Blairquhan, leave to put an end to 
the trouble at once. ‘How could you do that?’ asked Bargany. 
‘To-morrow,’ whispered the tempter, ‘ he is to ride to Maybole from 
Craigneill, and on his return we may all do as we please.’ ‘ Even as 
you please,’ quoth Bargany, shrugging his shoulders and turning 
away from his kinsman. 

Blairquhan was not slow to act on the permission. An ambuscade 
was prepared by the way-side, and holes were cut in the hedge ‘to 
schutt me Lord in the by-ganging.’ But even as the ambush laid for 
Culzean had miscarried, so did this one, by timely warning conveyed 
to the intended victim. 

The time had come for Cassilis to act in earnest, for it was clear 
that the same country would not contain him and his kinsman, 
Bargany. One snowy morning in December 1601, Bargany having been 
for some days in Ayr on business, with a small following of a dozen 
spears, the Earl determined to attack him on his return, and to 
that end assembled a body of 200 horse and pike-men, with 20 
musketeers, at Maybole. Auchendrayne, who seems to have been 
constantly in the confidence of both parties, galloped to Ayr and 
warned Bargany of what was in store for him. He begged him to 
remain in the town, ‘for,’ said he, ‘your friends are not with you, 
and you have to do with men this day. I take God to witness, that 
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if you ride forward, I have no will for this day’s work, for I see not 
the men who will do your turn.’ 

The gallant young Laird (he was but five-and-twenty years of age) 
laughed scornfully, and persisted in setting out, having first, however, 
collected reinforcements among his adherents in Ayr. Halting the 
party on the Brig of Doun, he addressed them thus: ‘Sirs, I am here 
to protest before God that I seek not the blood of my Lord, nor his 
dishonour in any sort. I shall ride home to my own house, if he will 
let me; but if he molest me, I trust you will all do your duties, as 
behoves men. He that is unwilling to do this for love and kindness 
to me, let him declare that he will see me through it, or turn back at 
once. They all declared their readiness to die in his defence, and 
the troop moved on in two companies, one led by Bargany, the other 
by Cathcart, the young Laird of Carleton. It was a severe storm ; the 
snow was falling so fast that ‘nane cud seine the lenthe of ane lanse 
befoir him.’ But as they neared Maybole the sky lightened a little, 
and they beheld the enemy, a dark mass against the white ground, 
defiling out of the town gate and drawing up across the road before 
the Lady Cross. 

The men of Ayr deployed, and began blowing their matches, but 
Bargany would not allow them to begin the fight. ‘I will nocht 
persew me Lord,’ said he, ‘bot I will eschew all cummer, alse far as 
I may.’ In order to ‘eschew cummer’ it behoved him to leave the 
highway, and this he did, seeking to make his way home through 
some boggy meadows, without entering the town of Maybole. Lord 
Cassilis gave the word to his men to attack Bargany’s force in flank : 
his musketeers and mounted hackbut-men dashed down the hill, lined 
the turf dykes, and opened fire. Bargany rode foremost, with six 
other gentlemen, but in crossing a stream Knockdaw’s horse was 
shot under him, the bridle was shot out of the hand of Bargany’s 
brother, Drummurchie, who fell, dislocating his shoulder. Three 
other lairds and a page, Edward Irving, rode on with Bargany, but 
the men of Ayr turned and fled. 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed Bargany, ‘ we are too few ;’ and, drawing 
rein, these five turned and charged the Earl’s cavalry, lances in rest, 
‘in sik sortt as the young Laird of Grinak (Gremmat) was strukin 
throw the chin, and he and horse baith strukin to the eird (earth), 
and Row Cuninghame, Pochquhairnis broder, was strukin in at the 
knie with ane lanse and out at the buttok.’ Cassilis’ Master of the 
Household was killed outright. 

Bargany was frightfully outnumbered. His page had been killed, 
Auchendrayne lay grievously wounded in the snow, two others of his 
five followers were unhorsed, yet he fought on, crying, ‘ Where is my 
Lord himself? Let him keep his promise and break a tree with me.’ 
They were his last words; for while he was engaged with two spear- 
men in front, a third, ‘ ane fellow callitt Johne Dik,’ thrust a lance 
into his throat, severing the windpipe. 
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They carried this gallant young gentleman to a barn hard by, 
to which the Earl rode up intending, it is said, to finish him; but 
those with him persuaded him to let him die of his wound, or, if he 
recovered, to put him judicially to death, he (Cassilis) being Judge- 
Ordinary of the County. Bargany lived some days: his wound was 
so swelled with the frost that the true nature of it could not be ascer- 
tained till he was taken to Ayr, where, aided by the chirurgery of 
‘Doctour Low,’ he breathed his last. It is clear that Cassilis was the 
assailant in this fray, and that Bargany tried to avoid the encounter : 
nevertheless the Earl can hardly be blamed if, according to all the 
rules of warfare, he chose his own time to attack a hostile force 
threatening his territory. Anyhow, he escaped punishment on the plea 
that he was doing the King service, seeing that Thomas Kennedy, 
who rode with his brother, Bargany, on that fatal day, was an out- 
law at the time. It might have followed that, his principal enemy 
being laid low, the Earl might have resumed peaceful sway over his 
dominions, had not a deadly quarrel ensued between him and his 
lieutenant, Sir Thomas of Culzean, about an appointment made by 
the former to the Provostship of Maybole College. Sir Thomas was 
assured by the omnipresent Auchendrayne that he went in danger 
of his life, at least so says our anonymous chronicler; but if the 
authorship of the Historie be justly suspected to be Auchendrayne’s 
own, then, as will be seen, there is good reason to doubt this statement. 

Howbeit, what was subsequently established on oath is this: that 
on the 11th of May, 1602, Culzean sent his squire, Lancelot, to find 
Auchendrayne in Maybole, inform him that he, Culzean, was to set 
out for Edinburgh next day, and desire him to meet him for a con- 
ference at the Duppil near Ayr, as he should pass that way. Mure 
had left Maybole before Lancelot’s arrival, so Lancelot got the school- 
master to embody the message in a letter, which was sent to Mure at 
his own house of Auchendrayne, distant some six or seven miles, by 
the hand of ‘ ane puir schollar, quha beggit his leirning, callit William 
Dalrumpill.” The lad returned with the letter, and declared that 
Mure was away from home. The importance of getting at the true 
history of this letter will be seen hereafter; meanwhile we may 
accept the chronicler’s statement of what preceded the events of the 
12th of May. Culzean had sent word to Hew Kennedy of Chapel to 
meet him at Auchendrayne, which lies on the high road to Edinburgh, 
about four miles south of Ayr. This Hew acquainted Mure of Clon- 
caird and Thomas Wallace, sworn foes of Culzean, of Culzean’s coming, 
and they sent for Drummurchie, Assuredly our chronicler was also 
with them, for he inadvertently says, ‘quhatt wordis was amangis 
thame, I will not repeitt itt.’ Culzean did not tarry, it would appear, 
at Auchendrayne, but rode on to Greenan Castle, now a conspicuous 
ruin on the sea-cliff south of Ayr. He remained there a space in 
conference with Kennedy of Baltersan, and then resumed his journey. 
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Apparently he had taken no heed to Auchendrayne’s warning, if 
indeed he ever received it, for he rode ‘ane small haiknay,’ and 
Lancelot Kennedy was his only companion. As he was passing 
St Leonard’s Chapel, which stood on what is now the south-west 
corner of Ayr racecourse, he was set upon by Drummurchie, Cloncaird, 
and four others, and done to death among the sandhills. Obviously, 
the motive was revenge for Bargany’s death, and there is not the 
remotest suspicion attaching to the Earl of Cassilis, though he 
happened to be at the time in feud with his old ally, Sir Thomas. 

Mure of Auchendrayne’s hand was in this affair, as was subse- 
quently proved, though he was not one of the actual assassins, and 
we seem to read his sentiments in the cold reference to the dead 
man’s character : 


He was ane werry potenteous man, and werry wyise. . . . be ane moyane and 
wther had conquessit ane gude leiwing (amassed a good fortune). 


The immediate effect of this murder was the reconciliation of Cassilis 
and his brother, the Master, who united their efforts to bring the 
assassins to justice. To do this, however, took some years, while 
the hounds were puzzling over a false scent, and there were stirring 
deeds enacted after the old sort, enough to make men slow to go 
abroad without their harness. It is almost incredible that, in a 
district so well settled and cultivated as that lying round the town of 
Ayr, a miscreant like Thomas Kennedy of Drummurchie, who had 
been an outlaw for years, should have been able to maintain himself 
at large. But soit was; and one evening in May ]602 the Countess 
of Cassilis was returning from Galloway, escorted by the Master and 
a retinue of fifteen horsemen, when they suddenly found themselves 
confronted with a body of nine horsemen and twenty-four musketeers, 
led by Drummurchie. Among the Countess’s men rode John Dick, 
who had slain Bargany, and his life Drummurchie was resolved to 
have. Seeing that his party was outnumbered, the Master seized the 
bridle of Lady Cassilis’ horse, and, giving the word to his men, 
galloped off to Auchensoul, a small house belonging to one Crauford. 
Drummurchie’s party, consisting chiefly of infantry, were slow in 
pursuit but sure, for they surrounded the house and set it on fire. 
Thereupon a parley ensued. Drummurchie’s conditions being the 
surrender of John Dick, that worthy wisely took the hint and escaped 
under cover of the smoke from the burning thatch. Only one man 
of Lady Cassilis’ following was killed, she herself was released, and 
afterwards, at the intercession of the wives of the country gentlemen 
of Ayr, with whom Drummurchie was on the best of personal terms, 
the Master and the other prisoners were also set at liberty after some 
days’ confinement. 

A grisly episode is here recorded, wherein a member of a family 
shortly to become famous came to a violent end. Thomas Dalrymple, 
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brother of the Laird of Stair, had been one of Bargany’s men at the 
battle of Maybole, and Cassilis had obtained letters of horning (out- 
lawry) against all his opponents in that affair. Him the Earl, as he 
was riding to Galloway, met by accident on the bridge of Girvan, 
seized, and hung him on the dule tree ‘besyd the yett (gate) of 
Craigneill” The chronicler feelingly observes that he was ‘ ane 
pretty little manne, and werry kynd. He was ane manne that had 
never offendit manne.’ It was unwise of him to go about unattended ; 
and doubtless a similar fate would have overtaken the other adherents 
of Bargany had they laid aside their arms and dismissed their 
attendants. 

The usual consequence was not lacking. To avenge Dalrymple, 
Mure of Cloncaird rides to Cassilis’ house of the Inch in Galloway, 
and there slays his lordship’s Master of the Works. 

Drummurchie was now persuaded by the Lady of Bargany and 
others that the country was too hot to hold him,so he went to France, 
and thence to Ireland, ‘ quhair he was wondir weill interteynit, and 
sindry of thais that wes at the slachter of Culzean.’ The men who 
had served Drummurchie so faithfully took his desertion of them 
terribly to heart, especially Cloncaird, who ‘ tuik sik heaffie malancolly” 
that he died thereof. 

Before coming to the closing scene of this long story of horrors, 
notice must be taken of one feature in the magnificent obsequies 
which, at this time, five years after the death of Bargany, were per- 
formed in honour of him and his lady, she having lately died. It was 
a great feudal demonstration, whereat the partisans of Bargany 
mustered in force; the special feature referred to being the Banner 
of Revenge, borne in the procession through the country, from 
Bargany to Ayr, some twenty miles, by young Mure of Auchendrayne, 
whereon was painted the likeness of the late laird, with his son 
sitting at his knees, and the legend ‘JUDGE AND REWENDGE MY 
caus, 0 Lorp!’ One would give something handsome for this 
relic now. 

All this time ugly stories had been afloat about the elder and 
younger Mures of Auchendrayne, whereby their names were brought 
into sinister connection with the murder of Sir Thomas Kennedy of 
Culzean. 

The affair of the letter informing Auchendrayne of Culzean’s 
journey to Edinburgh became of momentous importance. This letter, 
it appeared, which Mure had been supposed never to have received, had 
been duly delivered into his own hands and read by him. He had then 
closed it up again and given it back to the boy, charging him to 
return with it to Maybole, and to declare to the schoolmaster and 
Culzean’s messenger that he had been unable to find him to whom it 
was addressed. He had then sent to Drummurchie and showed him 
how Culzean might be waylaid on the morrow and Bargany’s death 
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avenged. After the deed was done, Auchendrayne realised that ish 
safety lay in the silence of the lad Dalrymple; he therefore had him 
kidnapped, and shut him up in Auchendrayne tower for nine or ten 
weeks. Thence he sent him to a friend in Arran, the Laird of Skel- 
morlie; but the boy, being treated with harshness there, made his 
escape back to Ayrshire, where Auchendrayne captured him once more, 
and, after some further weeks of imprisonment, took him to Leith and 
shipped him off as a recruit for the regiment of Sir Walter Scott of 
Buccleuch, devoutly trusting, no doubt, that he would there be 
knocked on the head. All this, of course, was a device to conceal the 
fact that Culzean’s intended journey to Edinburgh had been made 
known to Auchendrayne. 

Nothing was heard of Dalrymple for some years, when, to Mure’s 
horror, he reappeared in Ayr at his mother’s house, and straightway 
came to ask employment from him. Young Mure, who had been as 
deeply concerned in the plot against Culzean as his father, was called 
into counsel, and this worthy pair were of one mind that Dalrymple 
must be silenced for ever. On some pretence or other they induced 
him to accompany them to Girvan, where he was lodged with Auchen- 
drayne’s tenant, James Bannatyne, in Chapeldonald. It was a light 
matter in those days for a laird to exact service from a tenant, and a 
very serious matter for a tenant to refuse. The service Auchendrayne 
now asked of Bannatyne was that he should assist him and his son to 
murder Dalrymple. To this end the elder Mure and Bannatyne led 
the victim upon the sands of Girvan at ten o’clock at night. Banna- 
tyne, who seems to have been of ‘ milder mood,’ had qualms, declaring 
it was a cruel purpose when it would be as effective to send the youth 
to safe keeping in Ireland. Auchendrayne seemed to incline to this 
proposal also, but his son settled the question by rushing suddenly 
upon Dalrymple, throwing him down, and, assisted by his father, 
strangling him. Thereafter they waded out to sea with the corpse and 
committed it to the waves, which washed it up on the same spot 
seven days later. 

Bannatyne was straightway sent to that convenient receptacle for 
inconvenient individuals, Ireland, and it was sworn by witnesses at 
the trial that Auchendrayne had afterwards hired one James Pennicuik 
to go to Ireland to murder Bannatyne. It is difficult to see where 
this chain of crime would have finished had it not come to a fitting 
conclusion in the trial and execution of both the Mures and James 
Bannatyne. 

The trial has become celebrated, not only because of the atrocity 
of the crimes committed, nor because one of the accused, the younger 
Mure, was put to the torture of the boots to extract evidence against 
himself—there was nothing unusual in either of these cireumstances— 
but because the ordeal of touch was employed to find the murderer. 
The Earl of Cassilis caused Dalrymple’s corpse to be exhumed, and, 
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finding that he had died by violence, ordered all the people of the 
neighbourhood to attend and touch the corpse. The order was 
obeyed by all except the elder and younger Mure, who were not so 
simple as to trust themselves in the clutches of Cassilis. But Mure’s 
daughter was one of the throng, and it was alleged that so soon as 
she drew near the body blood spouted upon her therefrom, in conse- 
quence of which the Mures were apprehended and put upon trial. 


There are no scenes in Scotland more peaceful than the green 
vales of South Ayrshire, the banks of bonny Doun, and the richly 
wooded Girvan. The dwellings of those who enacted the bloody 
deeds told in this long history of violence are standing to this day, ~ 
some still inhabited by lairds of the old families; others, roofless and 
storm-beaten, have been deserted for roomier modern mansions. The 
traveller may find himself wistfully musing on the dulness of the 
reign of security, sighing for the jingle of plate-armour and the bray 
of the trumpet to waken these sleepy woods, for the gleam of steel 
and flutter of pennons to brighten yon dusky hill brow. But, on 
second thoughts, he will probably realise how much pleasanter it is, 
on the whole, that country gentlemen should be able to move about 
in safety, without each a clump of spears behind him, and with no 
weightier defence than a tweed suit ; and better for the tenants that 
they should not be liable to be compelled to assist their landlords in 
every enterprise, whether ‘boden in ffeir of war’ or equipped con- 
-veniently for ‘ privat murther,’ on pain of forfeiture of all their goods, 
not to mention their lives, as was the case with James Bannatyne. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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‘BERNADETTE never spent a winter at Bartrés; besides, the Pope 
believes in her. Thus Monseigneur Ricard in his attack upon Zola’s 
Lowrdes. And Mr. Sadler has no better argument to advance on 
behalf of his favourite fad. ‘No certificates are given on courses of 
less than ten lectures; besides, Lord Salisbury believes in the move- 
ment.’ ‘The Facts about University Extension’ is, in fact, little 
else than an appeal to authority, and Mr. Sadler must be a miracle of 
innocence if he still trusts to authority as a controversial weapon. 
Though every politician in England found comfort in an itinerant 
University, the institution would not on that account be sacred from 
eriticism, and the expressed opinion of Lord Herschell or the Duke 
of Devonshire must be taken merely for what it is worth, unless, 
indeed, you would accord to these statesmen a share of the Pope’s 
infallibility. 

But if Mr. Sadler does insist upon the examination of his authori- 
ties, he will not find them ranged upon his side. He is indignant 
to see his movement described as ‘a pleasant pastime’; he forgets 
that Lord Salisbury’s phrase is completely similar: ‘ intellectual 
enjoyment.’ ‘Whether the term Uniyersity Extension precisely ex- 
presses. what you have done I have some doubt,’ said Lord Salisbury, 
in a mood of enforced friendliness ; and Mr. Sadler instantly mistakes 
this most damning of faint praise for salvation, Even Lord Herschell 
ventures on nothing more than the timid platitude ‘that the intel- 
lectual life of England would have been poorer if the University 

Extension system had not come into existence.’ This may be true 
enough, since there is an ‘ intellectual life’ (not worth living) which is 
stimulated by the study of ‘the classics for English readers’; but 
there is no word here of the University carried into the cottage homes 
of England, and not one of Mr. Sadler’s quoted champions attributes 
to Extension the benefit of a University education. But when the 
partisan gravely quotes the utterances of MM. Espinas and Leclerc 
in support of his heresy, his naiveté is so great as to compel admira- 

tion. An Englishman’s judgment of French institutions can never 

be accepted without reserve, but that Englishman must be hard 
pressed indeed who would seek self-knowledge from the compatriots 
of Victor Hugo, while to describe M. Leclere as an ‘ unprejudiced 
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eye-witness’ proves a lack of humour that is positively enchanting. 
So unprejudiced is this eye-witness that he openly declares the debt 
he owes to Mr. Sadler, from whom he gathered all those facts which 
were not contributed by Dr. Roberts, Mr. Sadler’s colleague in the 
work. To appeal thus to yourself at second-hand is ingenious, if 
unprofitable; yet even this subterfuge does but defeat the cause of 
popular learning. For there was a lecturer indiscreet enough to fur- 
nish M. Leclere with a criticism of his victims’ essays. ‘The ortho- 
graphy,’ said our missionary, with pride, ‘is not very correct; but 
they are full of original views.’ Thus is the standard of learning 
kept up by bad spelling! Thus is the dignity of the University pre- 
served by an originality which springs from ignorance! And it is 
pleasant to note that Mr. Sadler’s own witness, who is tainted firstly 
because he is a Frenchman, secondly because he is a pale reflection 
of others, is no sooner cross-examined than he sacrifices the cause he 
is adduced to support. 

Again, says Mr. Sadler, ‘an educational movement does not live 
and grow for twenty years . . . if it is merely a pretentious bit of 
humbug.’ Age is no extenuation of vice ; else were drunkenness, the 
British Drama, a popular franchise, entitled to universal respect. It 
is possible, even probable, that the movement lives and grows precisely 
because it is a‘ pretentious bit of humbug’; since ‘ humbug’ is nearer 
and dearer than all the virtues to that human heart which beats at 
the sacred name of philanthropy. And why should not the lecturer 
who promises a University education in five weeks flourish as exu- 
berantly as the quack who is prepared to cure a wooden leg with a 
pot of ointment ? 

But Mr. Sadler attempts to disparage my statements in order, and 
in order I am content to reiterate them. (1) ‘The published evi- 
dences of the superficiality of University Extension are incontrover- 
tible.’ Thus I wrote, and Mr. Sadler affords abundant, if involuntary, 
confirmation. At the outset he asserts that I am ‘ unaware that 
examinations are held at the end of the courses.’ On the contrary, I 
am quite familiar with the examinations; I know, also, that a very 
small percentage of the ‘students’ who ‘sit under’ the lecturers can 
be persuaded to put their information to the test. The figures are 
instructive, and one year is very much like another. In 1892-95 the 
number of the victims at the Cambridge centres was 15,824, of whom 
1,881 were examined, and 1,730 were granted certificates. Whence 
you may learn (a) that a vast majority prefers not to confront the 
examiner, and (b) that of those who enter the examination-room 
very few are sent empty away. Moreover, how many of the com- 
petitors are the outcasts whom the travelling missionary hopes to 
reach? Is it not true that schoolgirls and their teachers make 
this pretended Extension of our ancient Universities an opportunity 
of testing their knowledge, and that schoolmistresses claim their 
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certificates as proofs of efficient instruction? But, having omitted 
the figures, Mr. Sadler proceeds most disingenuously to quote the 
following passage from a paper of instructions: ‘The standard of a 
pass should be as far as possible that observed in the Oxford Pass 
Final Schools.’ Thus he would have the guileless believe that there 
is a possibility of comparison between the genuine University student. 
and the member of an Extension class. But comparison is im- 
possible. The undergraduate qualifies for the Pass Final Schools by 
previous ordeals. He submits to be examined in several subjects and 
with some thoroughness. The ardent working man wins an education 
in ten weeks (at a moderate estimate), is examined in one corner of 
one subject, and Mr. Sadler would have the world confuse his limited 
and superficial performance with an examination which, though not 
rigorous, is still reputable. No; the paper of instructions means no 
more than that the two examinations, unlike in all other respects, 
shall preserve the same low standard of lowness; that in the one 
case as in the other, the same small percentage of marks shall give 
a certificate. Nor even is the one corner of the one subject treated 
with respect. The questions may not go beyond the lecturer's 
syllabus, that dishonour shall never be done to the ideai of shallow- 
ness. And what are the subjects a knowledge of whose syllabus it is 
deemed worthy to test ? Here is a sample: ‘ Characteristic English- 
men: Sir Thomas More—Sir Walter Raleigh—Strafford—Samuel 
Johnson—William Wilberforee—Charles Kingsley.’ It is the old 
penny-reading in its crudest form, and he who knew the lectures 
backwards would not deserve a certificate from a respectable seat of 
learning. It should be unnecessary again to mention Mr. Moulton’s 
Greek Drama for those who have no Greek. But Mr. Sadler, by 
chronicling ‘ the brilliant and disinterested service’ rendered by Mr. 
Moulton to ‘the cause of higher education,’ makes free acknowledg- 
ment of his sins; if Aschylus, seen through the blameless blank 
verse of Mr. Lewis Morris, is ‘ higher’ education, let us know where 
the ‘lower’ is to be found; for now we are disputing not of facts, 
but of definitions. ‘ Besides the more serious students,’ said Professor 
Jebb a year ago, ‘there are others who attend lectures for the sake of 
obtaining some general acquaintance with scientific or literary 
subjects ; these prefer variety.’ Of course they do; and why should 
any one resent the charge of superficiality ? 

(2) In enumerating the qualifications of the University Extender 
I did but quote from Mr. Sadler's own colleague, Dr. Roberts. The 
words are so precise and emphatic that it is a pleasure to repeat the 
passage at length. That there may be no mistake it is headed 
‘Qualifications of an Extension Lecturer.’ And here they are: ‘He 
should be able to speak fluently in public, and have the power of 
putting the principles of his subject clearly and attractively before 
his audience. He must also be a man of tact and sympathy, and 
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should possess the art of conducting a class so as to induce the 
students to ask questions freely, and put their difficulties to him.’ 
Thus Dr. Roberts, without a word of scholarship or learning; nor 
is Mr. Sadler ignorant that to hold an audience is a popular lecturer’s 
first necessity, that the Extender is but a missioner in masquerade. 
The fact that many distinguished men have delivered discourses in 
the country proves nothing. One may be sure, from the advertised 
qualifications, that they were not chosen for their learning ; one may 
be equally sure that those among them who were gifted with a sense 
of humour entered the hall tongue in cheek, and in the proper 
spirit of cynicism. Of those whom I have known—and they are - 
many—there is none who regarded the system or his own part in it 
with any seriousness. Mr. Sadler, appealing to the French critics, has 
endorsed their judgments, and those who will take their testimony 
for what it is worth cannot do better than consult the French portraits 
of Messrs Moulton and Hudson Shaw. M. Leclere does more than 
justice to Mr. Shaw, Oxford’s most popular and distinguished 
missionary, and thus it is that Mr. Moulton appears to M. Espinas: 
‘M. Moulton nous parait réaliser le type du conférencier itinérant : 
issu de quatre générations de pasteurs méthodistes dont la vie s’est 
passée 4 précher |’Evangile a travers toute l’Angleterre, né, pour ainsi 
dire, en voyage et transporté de ville en ville par sa famille pendant 
ses premiéres années, puis fixé 4 Cambridge et enthousiasmé par 
ses études littéraires, il devait tout naturellement mettre un peu de 
son ame d’apétre dans l’enseignement des belles-lettres et faire, pour 
Pextension, dans les iles Britanniques, ce qu’un de ses fréres fait pour 
la foi chrétienne dans les iles de l’Océanie.’ That is either a libel 
upon Mr. Moulton or a corroboration of my statement ; and though 
it is quoted in the full knowledge that the source is not above 
reproach, it puts the movement in its most sentimental aspect. In 
the judgment of Mr. Sadler’s friend, then, University Extension 
is a kind of travelling prayer-meeting, wherein ‘soul’ is of more im- 
portance than ‘ brain,’ and where learning does not matter so long as 
the spiritual aspirations are vaguely satisfied. But shall we confuse 
learning and hot-gospelling? Are our Universities to become branches 
of the Salvation Army ? 

(3) Mr. Sadler asserts positively that it is not proposed ‘ to substi- 
tute for the longer courses of study, once imperative, a series of short, 
sharp sprints.’ Has Mr. Sadler forgotten a conference held last July 
at Burlington House and attended by himself? For at that con- 
ference the champions of the sprint spoke with a courage that was 
worthy a better opinion. Professor Jebb, for instance, advocated a 
‘short-course department.’ ‘This would include,’ said the Member 
for the University of Cambridge, speaking (let us hope) rather as a 
politician than as a professor, ‘ lectures of the kind known as “ picneer 
lectures,” such as those, for instance, which, under the name of 
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** people’s lectures,” had been successfully used by the London Society 
in preparing the ground for the establishment of a regular centre.’ 
Mr. Mackinder, again, can scarcely be unknown to Mr. Sadler, since 
they have collaborated in the production of a book, and here is his 
testimony: ‘ The more popular portion of the movement was not an 
evanescent but a permanent, if a preparatory,element. The needs of 
successive generations had to be considered, and the short course and 
the.popular lecture would always be necessary for a large portion of 
the community.’ But most emphatic of all was Professor Tout, who 
boldly declared that ‘it was not the object of University Extension to 
increase the number of students.’ Such an increase, said he most 
righteously, meant the conversion of honest working men into 
inefficient teachers. ‘It was the stimulating of intellectual interest 
which was the main object of the movement.’ If that be true the 
Universities should preserve their dignity at home, and let the itinerant 
lecturer do what good he can and make what money without lending 
him their honourable name as a cloak for his hypocrisy. By the 
admission of Mr. Sadler’s own party, the movement is the enemy of 
learning, nor has it ever performed the work that legitimately belongs 
to the Universities. Besides, it is the first duty of a popular institution 
to yield a profit, and University Extension doesn’t even pay. The fact 
that no certificates are given on courses of less than ten lectures is 
immaterial, firstly, because not many more than ten per cent. of the 
victims compete for certificates; and, secondly, because the most fluent 
missionary cannot hope to cover the smallest back-yard of know- 
ledge in ten lectures, classes and all. 

(4) On behalf of the summer meetings Mr. Sadler makes an 
appeal ad misericordiam. Doubtless he has read the weary, sad 
impressions of students who have sojourned from time to time in 
Oxford, and these might have given him pause. They are far too 
tragical to quote, and resemble nothing so much as the harangues of 
those newly converted to the doctrines of blood and fire. Anyone 
but the uncompromising sentimentalist might deem it the most 
desperate unkindness to give people a false enjoyment, a spurious 
culture; to hurry hard-worked pitmen and exhausted school-teachers, 
hungry for Margate and indolence, through college courts and college 
lecture-rooms. Never have I witnessed anything more pitiful 
than the attempt of a dozen perfectly honest working men to pose 
at a summer meeting for giants of intellect. Indeed, it is precisely 
because I have seen the miserable ‘delight’ which these picnics 
bring to ‘many a poor and struggling student,’ that I find the 
movement of University Extension a disgrace to the Universities 
which support it, Whatever the value of learning, learning is not 
worth acquiring at the cost of honesty and by the encouragement of 
cant. 


(5) Though Mr, Sadler acknowledges that a ‘ persistently restless 
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change of interest’ is a blot on the system, he was unwise to attempt 
to rub out the blot with the rag of ‘affiliation.’ Applied to Univer- 
sity Extension this inelegant word has no practical meaning. It 
remains, and it is likely to remain, an empty title, if it do not 
degenerate into a corrupt practice. Though ‘affiliation’ has been 
constantly upon the tongues of enthusiasts, it has had not the 
smallest influence in fact, and it is of a piece with the swagger which 
calls a popular lecture University Extension. The statute (in force at 
a few Cambridge centres) has only enabled two students to proceed to 
the University. And of these one is rumoured to be the son of a clergy- 
man, who was coached by his father, and whom the neighbourhood of - 
an Extension lecturer enabled to save the expense of a year’s residence 
at Cambridge. Is it for such evasions as this that submission is made 
to the popular demand ? 

To Mrs. Stuart I have nothing to say, save that she has been 
loyal to her own ideal of superficiality, She has criticised my 
article which she plainly has not read. And, in truth, I ‘don’t 
know why she should have read it. But she need not be in despair 
over the countless men and women who are like ‘ infants crying for 
the light, and with no language but a cry.’ The Extension of the 
Universities has given them plenty of ‘ wool.’ And what more do 
they want ? 

One other question awaits an answer. ‘If its proceedings amount 
to an educational fraud,’ says Mr. Sadler, ‘ how is it that both Oxford 
and Cambridge have within the last few years given emphatic proof 
of their increasing confidence in University Extension?’ How, 
indeed? That is for Mr. Sadler and his colleagues to explain. It 
may be that the Universities are throwing this sop of cheap culture 
to the hungry Cerberus of Democracy. It may be that the younger 
graduates, who in ancient times would have drifted into the Church, 
are seeking elsewhere an outlet for their missionary zeal and fervid 
eloquence. But, whatever the motive, the result is dishonourable 
to the Universities. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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A SUGGESTION TO SABBATH-KEEPERS 


Amos all the Christian Churches of Great Britain have adopted the 
Sabbath of the Jewish lawgiver as a divine institution, only changing 
the day from Saturday to Sunday, though many of the Nonconformists 
retain the Jewish term Sabbath. Many, perhaps most, religious 
persons hold that to work on Sunday is an actual sin, comparable in 
gravity with most other acts forbidden in the Ten Commandments ; 
and the strong condemnation of Sabbath-breaking in religious tracts 
and Sunday-school teaching is a sufficient proof of the importance 
attached to a due observance of the day. 

An impartial onlooker is, however, somewhat puzzled by the 
circumstance that, notwithstanding this general uniformity of pre- 
cept, the practice, even of the teachers, is exceedingly lax; since there 
is hardly a Christian family in the whole country, not excluding those 
of the clergy of the various denominations, where the Sabbath is not 
broken fifty-two times in every year. Now the fourth commandment, 
as read every Sunday in our churches, is either binding on Christians 
or it is not. In the latter case breaking it is no sin, and any obser- 
vance of a seventh day of rest is merely a matter of expediency or of 
human law. It is, however, nearly certain that the majority of 
Protestant clergy do not accept this latter view; and I therefore pro- 
pose to discuss the question—how Sunday may be most consistently 
and beneficially observed by those who believe it to be a divine in- 
stitution ? and my argument will apply equally to those who maintain 
that we are only bound by the spirit of the commandment, not by 
the letter, still less by the special interpretation of it adopted by the 
Jews. 

Let us then first inquire what is the spirit and purport of the 
law; and in this there can be little difficulty, because it is more fully 
explained than any other of the commandments, so that its full 
meaning and purpose cannot possibly be misunderstood. This com- 
mand is not given briefly, as so many others are; not merely ‘ thou 
shalt not work on the Sabbath,’ as in ‘thou shalt not kill,’ or ‘thou 
shalt not steal’; but with full and impressive reiteration and detail. 
First, we are told, ‘ Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work’; 
then, on the Sabbath, ‘thou shalt not do any work’; and then, to 
show how wide and complete is the law, there is added, ‘ thou, nor thy 
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son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy 
cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy gates.’ If ever there were 
plain words with a plain meaning these are such. They mean, as 
clearly as words can convey meaning, that each one’s work during 
the week, that work which is the duty of our lives, and by which we 
maintain ourselves, is to cease on the Sabbath ; and that the law is 
especially to apply to all servants of every kind, and to all beasts of 
burthen, which are included under the generic term ‘ cattle.’ 

This being the commandment, how is it obeyed by those who 
uphold the sanctity of the law; by those who are continually urging 
others to keep the Sabbath; by those who take every opportunity of . 
putting in force human laws against Sabbath-breakers? Are not 
manservants and maidservants all at work on Sunday? Are not 
servants and horses employed by the thousand to take people to 
church on Sunday? Many persons, if asked why they go to church 
or chapel, will say that it is to save their souls or to please God, and 
yet they seem to think that they may break what they believe is 
God’s own commandment week after week, without any chance of 
displeasing Him or of losing the souls they are so anxious to save. 

What makes the matter worse is that, while they are thus dis- 
obeying the scriptural commandment in the most flagrant manner, 
they are salving their consciences by abstaining, and trying to force 
others to abstain, from things which are not forbidden by the com- 
mandment, and which are not in any way opposed to its spirit. To 
walk for health or pleasure, to row in a boat, to play at cricket, or at 
chess, to whistle, or sing, to read amusing books, to look at great 
pictures in aft; galleries, or to admire the beauties and wonders of 
nature in museums or gardens—all these things have been, and many 
of them are still, considered by the more strictly religious to be 
‘breaking the Sabbath,’ and are denounced as such in many a tract 
and sermon. And the good people who hold these views seem quite 
unconscious that they themselves are far greater sinners than the 
people they denounce as ‘ Sabbath-breakers’; for to direct Sabbath- 
breaking they add the sin of pharisaism, inasmuch as they condemn 
in others what is, at the worst, a far less offence than their own, and 
are guilty of impious presumption in venturing to add to and improve 
upon the divine commandment, while constantly and knowingly 
disobeying the commandment itself. Do not the words of Christ 
exactly apply to such, when He rebuked the Pharisees from the mouth 
of Esaias ?—‘ But in vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.’ 

And when we inquire the reason for this strange and inconsistent 
conduct, we find only a series of excuses. They say, that the require- 
ments of health and decency render a certain amount of work neces- 
sary on Sunday; that we keep a Christian and not a Jewish Sabbath ; 
that we reduce the work of our labourers as much as possible; and 
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that we only recognise works of necessity and of mercy as permissible 
on the holy day. It is true that Christ justified deeds of charity and 
of mercy to both man and beast on the Sabbath, but He nowhere 
abrogates the law of rest for each labourer, whether man or beast, 
from his six days’ work. To tend the sick and to supply the wants 
of the animals which serve us in various ways is not to break the 
Sabbath ; but all these things and much more may be done without 
infringing even the letter of the Commandment, if we choose to seek 
out the right way of doing them. Christ clearly emphasised the 
spirit of the law when He declared that the Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath; by which we are taught that the 
essential principle of rest on the seventh day for all who have laboured 
during six days is what we must seek to preserve. How we may 
preserve this, and yet have everything done that is necessary for health, 
comfort, and refreshment of mind and body, I now propose to show. 

The whole essence of the Sabbath-question rests upon giving the 
proper meaning to the words ‘labour,’ ‘ work,’ ‘thy work,’ as used in 
the fourth commandment. These words, as the context shows, do 
not refer to any particular acts, but to the work done by each one of 
us in the business or profession by which we live. To the summer 
tourist in the Alps the ascent of a mountain or the passage of a 
glacier is pleasure and health-giving recreation; to the guides who 
accompany him it is their work. A hired gardener works for his liv- 
ing in a garden; but though I do many of the same things as he 
does, to me they are not my work, but my recreation. So, a domestic 
servant’s work is to cook or to prepare a meal, or to wait at table; 
but when a party go out fora picnic, light a fire, make tea, roast 
potatoes, arrange the meal, and help the guests, they are certainly 
not working but pleasuring. When a doctor attends the sick in a 
hospital, or the wounded on a battlefield, he is doing the work of his 
life; but if any one of us nurses a sick person or binds up a wound, 
we may be doing acts of mercy or of charity, but we are not doing 
‘our work.’ Even if we take upon ourselves some of the work of 
others, carry a heavy load for a weary woman, or do an hour’s stone- 
breaking to help an old rheumatic labourer, what we do ceases to be 
work in the true meaning of the term, but is transformed into a deed 
of love or mercy; and such deeds are not only permissible, but even 
commendable, on whatever day they are done. 

We have here the clue to a method by which all that needs doing 
for health, for enjoyment, or for charity, may be done on Sunday 
without anyone breaking the fourth commandment. Almost all 
this necessary work is now done by various classes of hired servants 
who, as a rule, are fully employed for six days every week, and who 
also have not much less to do on the seventh day. To keep the 
Sabbath, both in the letter and the spirit, these workers must be 
allowed full and complete rest; they must do none of their special 
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work on that day. All that portion of their weekly duties which is 
necessary for the well-being of their employers, and for the rational 
enjoyment of their lives, must be done by those other members of 
the household who have spent the week largely in idleness or in 
pleasure, or if in work, in work of a quite different character from 
that of their servants. In doing this work; in helping each other; 
in sharing among themselves the various household occupations 
which during all the week have been undertaken by others; and in 
doing all this in order that those others may enjoy the full and 
unbroken rest which their six days’ continuous labour requires and 
deserves, each member of the family will be doing deeds of self- - 
sacrifice and of charity (in however small a degree), and such deeds 
do not constitute the ‘ work’ which is so strictly forbidden on the 
Sabbath-day. 

In the ordinary middle-class household, where there are six or 
eight in family and two or three servants, all that is necessary may 
be easily done, and allow every member of the family to go to church 
or chapel once or oftener. In other cases there will, no doubt, be 
difficulties, but none which may not be overcome by a little arrange- 
ment and mutual helpfulness. Where a household consists only of 
aged or elderly people to whom the needful operations of housework 
would be painful or even impossible, there are always younger rela- 
tives or friends, or even acquaintances, who could, either regularly or 
occasionally, spend the Sunday with such old people; and there is 
probably not a single difficulty of this kind which could not be over- 
come by two or more households combining for the Sunday in such 
a way as to divide the work and thus render it as little irksome as 
possible. If it were once really felt that the thing must be done, 
that on no account must the commandment be broken by servants 
doing any of their usual work on Sunday, and that the truest and 
most divine ‘service’ would thus be ‘performed,’ all difficulties 
would vanish, and the day would become, not in name only but 
truly, a holy one, inasmuch as it would witness in every household 
deeds of true charity and mercy, because in every case they would 
involve some amount of personal effort and self-sacrifice. 

In the larger establishments of the higher classes there would be 
no greater difficulty, since it would be easy to effect such a division 
of labour as to render the work light for each. The son or other 
relative who was fondest of horses and dogs would of course see after 
their wants on Sunday; another might undertake the fire-lighting ; 
while the young ladies would prepare the meals and do all other 
really necessary domestic work. And as all visitors would be acquisi- 
tions, almost the whole of the lodging- and boarding-houses would 
be emptied, their occupants becoming guests at the houses of their 
friends and taking their share of the Sabbath-day’s duties. Of course 
the greater part of the servants thus released from their reguler 
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work would also visit their friends, and by giving some little volun- 
tary assistance would take their part in the great altruistic movement 
that would characterise the day. 

Among the more important of these deeds of mercy would be the 
relief of the nurses in hospitals and asylums, and of the attendants 
in workhouses and prisons. When the great principle of rest for 
each individual from the weary monotony of his or her weekly work 
was once thoroughly accepted, volunteers by thousands would be 
found to take part in every duty of the kind ; and it would probably 
not be necessary for anyone to undertake the more repulsive duties 
more frequently than once a month, or perhaps three or four times a 
year. This would of course imply some general instruction of the 
young in the principles and practice of nursing, which is much to be 
desired on other grounds, 

In the same way all the national treasures of art and nature in 
our galleries and museums, our libraries and gardens, might be 
thrown open to the great body of toilers who can enjoy them at no 
other time, the place of the week-day guardians of these treasures 
being taken by volunteers from among the more leisured classes, or 
from the higher ranks of workmen. Thus would be remedied the 
great injustice that these grand institutions, for the support of which 
all alike pay, are yet closed at the only time when those who con- 
tribute most toward them would be able to benefit by them. Of 
course the police would also be relieved by a body of special constables 
who would volunteer for the service. This occupation might be 
restricted to the Volunteer force, whose recognisable uniform and 
military organisation would render them admirably fitted for the 
purpose. Further details on this part of the subject are unnecessary, 
since it is evident that by an extension of the same principle it would 
be possible to relieve everyone whose week-day labour is now extended 
over some portion of Sunday also. 


And now, having briefly set forth the arguments and suggestions 
which seem to me needful for illustrating my views as to the con- 
sistent observance of the day of rest by all who look upon it as a 
divine institution, I will state with equal brevity the good effects 
which such an observance of it would produce. The substance of the 
present article has been in my mind for the last twenty years, and I 
have now made it public because many circumstances seem to render 
it less likely to give offence and also more likely to do good than at 
an earlier period, on account of the ever-growing strength of the 
great altruistic movement, with the principles of which it so well 
harmonises. For this latter part of the nineteenth century will be 
characterised in history by the awakening of the cultured classes to 
the terrible failure of our civilisation to provide even the barest 
necessaries and decencies of life for thousands and tens of thousands 
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of those by means of whose work they live in luxury; and also by 
their strenuous effort no longer to rely on mere almsgiving, but to 
devote themselves to a sympathetic study of the condition and needs 
of the poorest among the workers, and to helping them with personal 
advice and assistance. Toynbee Hall and Dr. Barnardo’s homes, 
missions innumerable and General Booth’s slum-lasses, serve to 
indicate a few of the many ways in which this great movement is 
now making itself felt. 

And it has begun none too soon if society is to be saved from a 
great catastrophe. Fifty years ago Thomas Hood caused a spasmodic 
excitement among the well-to-do by the pictures of hopeless misery 
he set before them in his Song of the Shirt and Bridge of Sighs. 
Nearly half a century passed away ; England’s wealth had increased 
to an unprecedented extent, when society was again startled by the 
Bitter Cry of Outcast London, showing that the utter and hopeless 
misery of the earlier period was still with us, but increased and 
multiplied in quantity, just as the great city which produced it had 
increased and multiplied in size and riches. Then came official 
inquiries, and the ‘Commissions’ on the Housing of the Poor, and 
on the Sweating System, revealed horrors so terrible that it is simply 
impossible for men and women to live in a lower condition of want 
and misery and continue to exist. And during all this period there 
has been an ever-increasing growth of charitable institutions, trying 
in vain to cope with the ever-renewed crop of human misery; yet, 
notwithstanding all this effort, during last winter the only difference 
of opinion seems to have been whether the distress was worse than ever 
or only as great as it had been for years past. How bad it still is may 
be inferred from the constant records in the daily press of suicide from 
hopeless misery, and death from want of food, fire, and clothing. 

On the other hand, a change is now taking place in the attitude 
of the sufferers. They are no longer like the dumb beasts which 
perish uncomplainingly. They ask for work in order to live, and 
will no longer silently submit to be driven back to their cellars and 
slums by the police. They march by thousands into the churches, 
and listen to the platitudes of the preacher with murmurs of dissent. 
Many of them are now educated, and are quite as well able as their 
social superiors to reason on their condition. They begin to ask 
why it is that multitudes are enabled to live their whole lives idly 
and in luxury, while they themselves cannot obtain the poor privilege 
of constant work in order to provide the scantiest necessaries for their 
families. They now possess an amount of political power sufficient 
to overturn governments which do not satisfy them, and year by year 
they are becoming more able to make effectual use of that power; 
and it becomes ever more evident that, unless some real and great 
improvement in their condition is soon effected, very drastic, and 
perhaps dangerous, attempts at reform will be made. 
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To those who watch the growing enlightenment of the workers, 
it is clear that they will not much longer be satisfied with mere 
administrative reforms, or with petty palliatives which in no way 
touch the real causes of their unhappy condition. They have learnt 
enough of political economy to know that the whole of the wealth 
annually consumed by the nation is the annual product of the labour 
of the working classes; and that, just in proportion to the number 
of the non-producers and to the extent that labour is expended on 
the useless luxuries of pleasure, pomp, and fashion, to that extent 
are they deprived of the product of their labour and have to live in 
comparative penury. They begin to see clearly that hereditary 
wealth of all kinds, and especially the possession of land, enabling 
millions to live luxurious and idle lives, is the fundamental cause of 
the poverty of the workers, and the time will soon come when they 
will determine that this state of things must cease. They do not 
wish to rob anyone of what he has been allowed by law and custom 
to consider his own, but they will not consent to the indefinite con- 
tinuance of hereditary idlers any more than of hereditary legislators. 
They will probably say, as they will be perfectly justified in saying, 
‘We recognise no rights in any portion of the next generation to 
live upon the labour of others. No child born after the passing of 
this Act shall inherit land, nor any greater amount of wealth than is 
necessary for a thorough education and such an endowment as to 
give him a fair start in life.’ 

Such radical opinions as these are common among the workers, 
but they are also spreading beyond them, owing to the efforts of 
many talented and energetic thinkers, who expound analogous views 
with eloquence in the lecture hall, and with argumentative power and 
literary skill in numerous books and periodicals. The effect of this 
teaching is manifested in the growing opinion among the more 
thoughtful even of the wealthy and leisured classes, that a life spent 
in ease and idleness and the pursuit of pleasure is not the admirable 
and desirable thing it was once thought to be. The vices and 
frivolity, the extravagance and the barrenness of modern society are 
now felt, and are being fully exposed by its own members; and one 
of the latest of these prophets, Mrs. Lyttleton Gell, ably urges, in 
a former number of this Review, ‘that definite work of some 
sort should be the law, not merely the accessory of every girl's life,’ 
and that it should be the means of bringing about more union 
between the classes, and a real friendship between the highest and 
the lowest. 

Now, I venture to think that nothing would tend more to bring 
about these desirable results than a method of observing Sunday in 
some way resembling that here advocated, while the beneficial effect 
on all concerned would be very great. The upper classes would 
learn, many of them for the first time, how great and how fatiguing 
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is the labour daily expended in securing them the unvarying comfort 
and esthetic enjoyment of their surroundings, and how often they 
cause unnecessary work by their thoughtlessness or extravagance. 
The need they would have, at first, of learning the duties of the par- 
ticular department they were going to undertake, would bring them 
into friendly and intimate relations with their servants; and, in 
seeing how much care was often required to secure the comfort of 
the family, they might begin to appreciate that ‘dignity of labour’ 
which is so often preached to the poor but so seldom practised by 
the rich. To many this ‘Sunday service’ in their own families, or 
in that of some of their friends, would be the introduction to some 
serious occupation for their week-day lives, and thus inaugurate the 
great reform which the more thoughtful leaders of society see to be 
of imperative necessity. 

On the whole body of the workers the effect would be great 
indeed, since it would at once bring about better relations with the 
wealthy classes, and especially with those who teach or profess religion. 
They would see, what they had hitherto doubted or denied, that the 
religion of the upper classes had some real influence on their lives, 
by leading them, not merely to give away a portion of their surplus 
wealth in charity, or to take part in the public proceedings of chari- 
table institutions, but really to sacrifice something which they have 
hitherto considered necessary to their comfort, in order to obey the 
laws of that religion. They would further see, everywhere, men and 
women of culture voluntarily undertaking various public and private 
duties, in order to allow all kinds of workers to enjoy repose and 
recreation on one day in seven; and this great object-lesson in 
brotherhood and sympathy would lead to a general good feeling 
between all classes. The harmonious relations which would be thus 
produced may be of inestimable value when the time comes for those 
radical reforms in our social organisation which are more and more 
clearly seen to be inevitable in the not distant future. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect that the ‘ counsel of perfection’ 
here set forth for the consideration of the religious world by an out- 
sider will have much effect on conduct. But even if it should influ- 
ence a few here and there to alter their mode of life on the day they 
hold to be divinely instituted as a period of complete rest for all 
servants and beasts of burden, and if it should render others less 
severe in their judgment of those they term ‘ Sabbath-breakers,’ but 
who often less deserve that name than do their accusers—and if it 
thus helps, in however small a degree, to lower the barriers which 
now divide class from class, and to remove one of the causes which 
lead many of the workers to look upon the religion of the rich as 
little better than hypocrisy, the object with which it is written will 
have been fulfilled. 

ALFRED R, WALLACE. 
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THE CHINAMAN ABROAD 


Ir has been my good fortune to have had opportunities for studying 
John Chinaman abroad in many climes and under many diverse 
conditions. In the East End of London I have visited the haunts 
where he caters for the Lascars who-man so many of the great 
vessels trading with the Orient, and whose long-desired luxury 
between voyages is not the fiery alcohol affected by the white sailor, 
but the soothing and meditative pipe of opium. In Bombay I have 
many a time and oft held converse with him as merchant, amidst 
his stores of curious things from far Cathay. In Calcutta I have not 
merely chatted in the shops of the Bow Bazar with Chinamen indus- 
triously plying their vocation of making slippers and shoes, but, in 
the necessary company of an inspector of police, I have stood in the 
small hours of the morning amidst fifty men of the race, stripped to 
the waist, congregated around a shoulder-high, mat-covered table, 
eagerly playing, with all the appurtenances of cowrie shells and cup, 
banker, and croupier, the game of maithan, the primitive form of the 
roulette of the western world. 

In Hong Kong, again, I have met Chinamen who have gathered 
together from every corner of the globe to spend the declining years 
of life and the savings of long periods of exile amidst their own 
countrymen and the familiar surroundings of youth, but under the 
British flag, which they know well secures them from spoliation at 
the hands of rapacious mandarins. In every colony of Australasia I 
have made acquaintance with sons of the Flowery Land, and have 
watched them selling vegetables or laundrying in the large cities, 
working old claims on the gold diggings, and serving as gardeners or 
cooks on the large sheep stations. In Hawaii, where the Chinese are 
nearly half as numerous as the native Polynesians, mustering over 
15,000 strong, I have encountered the Celestial toiling in the 
cane brake ; or, in the town of Honolulu, engaged in tailoring, 
shoemaking, trading, and the score of other occupations that come 
all equally handy to the Chinaman abroad. In the far-famed 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco I have heard the rattle of pistol- 
shots exchanged between the rival factions of ‘ high-binders,’ have 
wandered through narrow streets and alleys swarming with Celestials, 
have visited joss-houses and theatres which have their exact prototypes 
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in Canton and Foochoo, and have studied them as a dominant and 
dreaded power in a foreign land. In Southern California, amidst the 
vineyards and the gardens of that sun-kissed region, I have found the 
Chinaman once more the patient and assiduous toiler, nursing to 
maturity with tireless care all kinds of fruits and vegetables. In 
Chicago and New York and other great American cities I have pene- 
trated to the little side streets where a handful of the almond-eyed 
race contrive to live amidst surroundings of squalor and racial hatred 
that would strike despair into the hearts of any other people. 

But the Chinaman, although proverbially meek and mild, is a 
man of dauntless courage and unflinching fortitude. Voyages over 
vast tracts of stormy seas, extremes of heat or cold, prolonged 
separation from home and all he holds most dear and sacred, 
contumely and wrong at the hands of the men among whom he casts 
his lot—nothing of all this can turn him from his one purpose in 
life, namely, the accumulation of the little store of dollars which 
twenty years forward will make him a rich man in the country of his 
birth, will enable him to provide for his parents and erect monuments 
to the honour of his ancestors, and will cause him to be looked up to 
and envied by his fellow-villagers. . To achieve this he goes every- 
where—everywhere, at least, except to lands whose hostile laws of 
recent years block him at the ports ofentry; and in countries where 
such laws have been passed the very fact shows that the Mongolian 
has already secured a foothold. We are told that there is no place 
of consequence the wide world over where a Scotchman is not to the 
fore. For myself I expect as confidently, wherever I wander, to find 
my Chinaman. 

Like all the rest of human kind, the Chinaman has his vices as 
well as his virtues. But while the former are made the most of by 
his enemies, it is undeniable that ‘John’s’ virtues in foreign lands 
count still more heavily against him. Untiring industry, patience, 
and perseverance, extreme thrift, the inborn habit and faculty of 
saving a little day by day, however scanty his earnings—these are 
the very qualities that have turned against him the hands of men 
belonging to a less industrious, less frugal, and less provident race. 
The vices of the Chinaman are magnified out of all proportion to 
their seriousness, simply that a pretext may be found for hunting him 
from the community like a pariah dog. 

Let it be granted that a certain proportion of Chinamen are 
addicted to the opium habit. My own experience is that not 
25 per cent. of the Chinese abroad ever use the drug either to eat 
it or to smoke it. But, apart from this consideration, and driving 
from mind the absurdly overdrawn pictures that have been given to 
the world of Chinese opium-dens filled with haggard men and ruined 
women, let me ask the very individuals in America and Australia 
who are loudest in decrying the Chinese, whether drink among their 
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own class is not a hundredfold more debasing and more far-reaching 
and terrible in its results than is opium among Chinamen. The 
immediate effect of opium—and in this connection the ultimate 
effects, about which even medical men hold diametrically opposed 
opinions, may be left out of the question—is simply to temporarily 
lift the mind far above the trials and troubles of this sublunary 
sphere. The man who indulges in the drug remains absolutely 
quiescent ; if evil there be in the practice, the evil affects himself 
alone. The same assuredly cannot be said of the hoodlum of San 
Francisco or the larrikin of Sydney, who, inflamed by drink, beats 
his wife and brutally abuses his half-starved children, driving the 
latter to a life of crime, and the former most probably to a life of 
shame. But the retort may be made that white women are oc- 
casionally to be found in the Chinaman’s opium-dens ; therefore, it 
is contended, the Chinaman is a corrupting influence in the land. 
Such an argument is the most obvious of logical fallacies—the old 
familiar confusion between the post hoc and the propter hoc. The 
women—and they are happily very, very few—who take to opium- 
smoking in the Chinese quarters of Australian or American cities are 
simply those who have fallen to the lowesi depths of female degrada- 
tion, and in such cases it is certainly a debatable point whether the 
opium debauch is more shocking, more shameless, or more harmful 
than the drunken debauch in which they have been accustomed for 
years previous to drown their feelings of remorse. They have taken 
to opium as a last experience in what is so grimly miscalled ‘a life 
of pleasure.’ The Chinaman with his opium-shop has contributed 
nothing whatever to their undoing. His association with these 
women in their final stage of moral degeneracy is merely a circum- 
stance ; it is certainly not the cause of their downfall. 

This subject, repellent though it be, requires in justice to the 
Chinaman to be pursued yet a little further. There are in the 
country districts of Australia a limited number of places known as 
Chinese camps, where Chinese store- and cookshop-keepers perma- 
nently reside, and where there are caravansaries for the accom- 
modation of Chinamen who may be travelling from one station 
to another, or may be out of work, or may be bent on enjoying a 
brief holiday among men of their own race. In these settlements 
two or three fallen white women may occasionally be met with. But 
why? In nearly every case because they have come to find in the 
society of the Chinamen more real kindness and consideration than 
they have ever known among the brutalised section of the city 
population with whom their lives were formerly spent. Moreover, 
numerous cases are on record where a well-to-do Chinaman, who 
except in rare instances can obtain a white wife from no other rank, 
marries one of these outcasts, rescues her from a career of vice, and 
gives her a life of comfort and self-respect such as she could other- 
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wise never have attained. Authenticated cases of women under 
these circumstances having become good wives and mothers are on 
record in a New South Wales Government report on the subject of 
Chinese camps. The reclamation work effected by the Chinaman 
is therefore a point, even though a small point, that must be duly 
taken into account when the case against him comes up for adjudi- 
cation. 

After opium and its incidentals comes the charge of gambling. 
A plea of guilty may be freely entered, but there are certain quali- 
fying circumstances that must be considered. There appear to be 
three races of men—the Chinese, the Malays, and the natives of 
Manilla—to whom in every grade and under all conditions of life 
gambling in some form or other is as the breath of their nostrils. 
The love of it is inborn; they seem unable to live contented lives 
without the pleasurable excitement that is to be found in games of 
mingled chance and skill. But among Chinamen generally, and 
certainly among Chinamen abroad, the gambling is of a very mild 
type indeed. In most cities where there is a considerable alien 
Chinese population to be dealt with the necessity for licensing and 
regulating, or at least winking at the existence of, their gaming- 
houses is recognised. It is the one pastime in a life of continuous 
toil, the denial of which would be intolerable and practically impos- 
sible. But the evil never assumes proportions of any more serious- 
ness than our own domestic hand of ‘ Napoleon ’ or the club rubber of 
whist for nominal points so long as the authorities confine the games 
strictly to the Chinamen themselves—a course followed in such cities 
as Calcutta and Sydney. It is only when the riff-raff of other races 
are allowed to ‘ take a hand’ and to utilise the Chinese games, tables, 
and banks for the gratification of their own gambling propensities 
that anything like widespread mischief is wrought. A Chinaman 
may in rare instances lose his all when gaming among his own 
countrymen; but if this result does happen he goes next day content- 
edly back to work, and is not, like most ruined gamblers of European 
stock, permanently incapacitated for honest toil. If white men lose 
money in a Chinese gambling-house, they are at once illogical, 
dishonest, and contemptible in denouncing the Chinese as the cause 
of their misfortune. The bush-workers inveigh against their Chinese 
competitors for their habit of gambling, yet it is notorious that 
the shearers’ and the rouseabouts’ huts on the sheep stations are 
frequently scenes where men are, in colonial phraseology, ‘ lambed 
down’ and fleeced of all their season’s earnings by quasi-professional 
gamblers, who find the evening game at cards far more profitable and 
to their taste than the day’s work on or around the shearing-board. 
Similarly in the cities the poor Chinaman is denounced for his fond- 
ness for fan tan or pakapu, played for coppers ; while the very men 
who throw the stone openly frequent racecourses and card clubs. 
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Gambling is a vice of which the Mongolian holds no monopoly, and 
fairness demands that the men who accuse shall come up to the bar 
of justice with their own hands free from stain. 

But there is one element in Chinese gambling that I have 
never seen present in gambling among other nationalities. I 
remember upon one occasion, in the city of Sydney, visiting a Chinese 
club and eating-house. Here there were present about a score of 
quiet, decorous, eminently respectable Chinamen of the merchant 
class. The inevitable game of cards was in progress. The stakes 
were copper coins, and the hands were played without one word of 
dispute or the least show of ill-humour. To all intents and purposes 
these Chinamen were engaged in what to Englishmen would be a quiet 
rubber of whist for small points. But, be it observed, at the side of 
the table stood a box for the poor, and the successful player at the 
close of each game dropped a portion of his winnings into it! 
Similarly, among a much humbler class of players in Calcutta, I have 
seen at the close of a pool in maithan all the money on the table first 
counted, then one-fourth placed in the charity-box, and, finally, the 
remaining three-fourths divided in proper proportion among the 
winners. The Chinaman abroad invariably provides for his own 
poor, and his games are voluntarily and cheerfully taxed for the 
purposes of charity. Can his Caucasian detractors in America and 
Australia say the same thing of their gambling saloons and race 
meetings ? 

But the real vices of the Chinaman abroad—the vices that cause 
him to be reviled by certain classes of the community among whom 
he lives—are, as I have before said, precisely his virtues. Because he 
can live contentedly on humble fare, and can save a little money where 
a white man would starve, he becomes straightway an object of 
execration among his white industrial competitors. When ‘John’ 
cuts into such trades as mining, sheep-shearing, cabinet-making, or 
washing and ironing, the Australian or American working men and 
women hold him up as a detestable being, to be spat upon and 
despitefully used whenever opportunity offers. As a market gardener 
he may be tolerated, the reason being that he can grow succulent 
vegetables of all kinds where no white man could make a thistle sprout, 
and under conditions requiring patience and perseverance such as very 
few white men would be capable of exercising. But in every other 
line of industry where he becomes a competitor with the self-named 
‘superior’ races, he has—in the Australian colonies and in the United 
States at least—to pursue his calling amidst curses and invective that 
would break the heart of any other man. Now, while I sympathise 
strongly under these circumstances with the down-trodden Chinaman, 
I am not blinded to the fact that too many Chinese in what is called 
a ‘white man’s country’ may reduce the standard of living to an 
intolerably low level. I make no plaint whatever over America and 
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Australia having put a stop with a firm hand to unrestricted Chinese 
immigration. Under such conditions there may come to be too many 
Chinamen in the land, just as in a precisely similar way, while irriga- 
tion is a splendid thing, over-irrigation may be more disastrous to the 
soil than no irrigation at all. My plea for the Chinaman in new 
countries such as California or Queensland amounts to this—that for 
the development of these regions his presence in certain force cannot 
but prove one of the grandest factors conducing to success. His total 
exclusion is a most short-sighted and mistaken line of policy; his 
deportation is little less than a national crime, for it puts back the 
clock of progress and renders useless a large amount of necessary and 
arduous pioneer work. Furthermore, I say unhesitatingly that both 
the Australian colonies and the Western States of America could take 
thousands more Chinamen than they at present have, to the advantage 
of the whole community in each and every case. Yet we find Chinese 
being dragged from their orchards in California and deported under 
the Geary Act, and the harbours of Queensland and its inland 
boundaries being closely guarded against Chinese immigrants, who 
would be the very men to reap harvests of gold from mineral fields 
which now perforce lie idle because white labour cannot profitably work 
them, and to create gardens in regions where all the year round a 
cauliflower cannot at present be purchased for love or money. 

To show what the Chinaman is capable of accomplishing in 
Australia, let me endeavour to recall two scenes that have vividly 
impressed themselves upon my memory. 

It is a period of partial drought, and a broiling day at Christmastide, 
the midsummer of the Antipodes. I am driving over the parched 
plains of Riverina, the vast flat tract of fertile land enclosed by the 
mighty Murray River and its scarcely less mighty tributaries the 
Lachlan, the Darling, and the Murrumbidgee. The travelling stock 
road which I am following is cleft by the fierce heat of the sun every 
here and there into yawning fissures. Not a single tree or patch of 
brushwood breaks the horizon. Although I am right in the centre of 
a vast sheep-run, no flocks are to be seen ; the animals have been driven 
to the dried-up watercourses, where there is perhaps enough grass left 
to sustain life for a few days longer. I have once during the day 
caught a glimpse of a small flock of emus, far away in the distance, 
their long necks and fluffy, ball-like bodies sharply outlined against 
the steel-grey sky. On two or three occasions I have drawn rein to 
watch a group of ‘native companions’ dancing and curtseying on 
the plain in the peculiarly graceful manner of all the crane tribe. A 
brace of wild turkeys beneath the seat of the buggy bear silent witness 
to a bit of sport in the earlier hours of the morning. But other trace 
of animal life, during a long six hours’ drive, there has been none. At 
last, through the quivering heat haze, I descry one green spot in the 
desert. Is it a mirage ? I keep asking myself, as the horses instinctively 
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quicken their leisurely jog-trot at the vision, with its promise of 
water, before them. When I drive nearer, I can answer that the 
scene is no mirage. It is a beautiful God’s acre of fruit trees and 
vegetables and flowers, enclosed on all sides by a hedge of vivid green. 
I look around for an explanation of this seeming miracle. The 
creaking of a wheel falls on my ear and directs my eye. The riddle 
is solved. John Chinaman and a draw-well! 

He has not heard the footfall of my horses, but when I ‘ cooeey’ 
he looks up, breaks from his work, advances to the side of the hedge, 
and answers my kindly greeting by a broad smile. ‘ Vely walm 
day,’ he acquiescingly replies, in the soft pigeon-English which I 
once heard a Chinaman aptly describe as a ‘ vely lady-like way of 
talkee.’ He fetches a bucket of water for the horses, and of his own 
goodwill bestows upon me a couple of large and beautiful oranges. 
As I drive off after this brief and pleasant interlude to my mono- 
tonous journey, I hear the creaking axle of the draw-well again in 
operation. The industrious Chinaman is once more at work ! 

Now, this man lives amidst these lonely and uninteresting sur- 
roundings from one year’s end to the other. He has no companion, 
and sees no human face except that of the lad who twice a week rides 
out from the head station with his rations of flour, sugar, tea, and 
mutton, of his employer occasionally, or of some rare passer-by like 
myself. I venture to say without fear of contradiction that no man 
other than a Chinaman could endure such an existence. I should 
certainly wish to condemn no white man tosuch a lot. Yet the 
Chinaman is perfectly contented and happy, for week by week he is 
laying by a golden sovereign, and in three years more he will return 
to China or betake himself to Hong Kong, with ample provision for 
the remainder of his days. And for this end he has toiled cheerfully for 
twenty long years, amidst the solitude of a mid-Australian sheep-run. 

When, a few hours after my encounter with the Chinese gardener, 
I reach the station, I find that trouble is in the air. The hands 
have struck work at the bidding of a travelling delegate from their 
labour union. The cause of complaint is that the owner of the 
station has a Chinaman in his employment. The Chinaman in 
question is my friend the gardener! Ye gods! can there be such 
short-sightedness, such unthinking prejudice among a sane body of 
men? I engage in conversation with one of the malcontents. 
With this particular Chinaman in the concrete he has no fault to 
find whatever, and his only objection to Chinamen in the abstract 
appears to be that ‘ they don’t spend their money in the country like 
other men.’ To such a man there is little use pointing out that, 
even if ‘John’ does save a pound a week to carry away with him 
from the country, the product of his labour is far in excess of that 
sum, his industry adds measurably to the health, comfort, and wealth 
of the whole community, and in the end he leaves a rich legacy 
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behind him. Arguments are of no avail. But the squatter stands 
firm ; for his family’s sake alone, if not for that of the station hands 
themselves, who are under no compulsion to eat the Chinese-grown 
cabbages, he absolutely refuses, be the cost what it may, to dismiss 
the gardener. After a couple of days, when the union delegate has 
ridden away, a few of the older hands come to reason and return to 
work, despite the threats of the extreme unionists, most of them 
young men, in their ranks. The latter are then ordered to vacate 
their quarters, and after drawing the pay due to them take to the 
road. A night later I again meet them. They are ‘ knocking down’ 
their cheques in a villainous bush public-house a dozen miles away. 
A week will not elapse before every man jack in the party will be 
penniless, and will be compelled to tramp onwards on the outlook for 
another job, or to ‘cadge his tucker’ by walking from station to 
station and begging the night’s quarters in the travellers’ hut and the 
twenty-four hours’ rations which are never refused the wayfarer on 
an Australian sheep station. And these are the men who find cause 
for quarrel in the employment of a Chinaman to grow vegetables on 
a spot where no one else could make them grow, and denounce him 
for not spending his earnings in the. country as they themselves do! 

The second scene I shall describe is a widely different one. I am 
on the gold-field of Bendigo. I have descended the deepest gold- 
mine in the world—Lansell’s ‘ 180’ shaft, which is down 2,850 feet 
and is being sunk another 300. I have seen the quartz being 
quarried from its matrix, I have watched it ascending to the surface, 
I have followed it to the stamping battery, and I have witnessed the 
finely powdered product passing through all the complicated pro- 
cesses connected with gold-saving, in which quicksilver, ripples, 
blankets, and delicate chemical operations all playa part. The gold- 
bearing sand from the batteries is subjected to manipulation after 
manipulation, and with untiring care each series of manipulations 
is repeated several times over. At last, when human patience and 
ingenuity appear to have been exhausted, the useless sludge is 
allowed to run off. I follow the muddy channel as it cuts its way 
through a vast mountain of tailings. At the extreme edge of these 
I encounter—a Chinaman and a break-wind. The latter shelters him 
from heat and wind, and behind its cover are a miniature set of 
sluices, with quicksilver plates, ripples, and blankets all complete. 
Where the Caucasian has admitted himself to be played out, the 
Mongolian is saving gold! Here is an alchemist who can find the 
precious metal in the dirt-wash from the battery in which every 
appliance that money can purchase and man’s ingenuity devise is in 
operation. Yet the average Australian miner would, if he could, 
hunt this Chinaman from the field. But John pays a small rent to 
the mine to secure the right of occupation, and once in the country 
and duly registered he is protected by all the forces of the law. 
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The unconcealed hatred of those around him does not disturb his 
equanimity, for he is amassing—slowly perhaps, but surely—a com- 
petency. And it is safe to say that a white man would starve, even 
if he did not first break his heart, were he put to a similar task. 

In this way the few Chinamen in Australia subsist on sufferance. 
Besides working as miners and vegetable gardeners, a considerable 
number of them will be found on stations and in country-town hotels 
engaged as cooks, despite the hoot and howl of jealous unionists. 
They are experts in the kitchen, like most Orientals trained to 
European ways, and are invariably paid the ordinary white cook’s 
wage. Therefore, in this calling at least, they cannot be accused of 
lowering the standard of the working man’s remuneration. But 
their great disqualification in the eyes of their enemies lies in the fact 
that they make their employers’ interests identical with their own. 
‘John’ the cook is absolutely reliable. He never goes on strike for 
an eight-hours day, and never by any chance touches a drop of 
liquor. Yet many an hotel in the colonies has been burned to the 
ground for no other reason than that the owner employed a Chinese 
cook. The disabilities of the Jews in medieval Europe sink into 
nothingness when compared with the disabilities of the Chinese in 
modern Australia. 

Occasionally we get a glimpse of what the race might achieve 
were these disabilities removed. Thus in Melbourne, two or three 
years ago, a Chinese boy in attendance at the premier high school 
in the city beat everyone in the senior class, and came out first in 
Latin, Greek, French, mathematics, English literature, and each 
and every subject in the curriculum. But he was the son of a 
christianised Chinese missionary, and so had avenues opened to him 
that are barred to all other Chinese children in the land. The 
average working Chinaman, as I have shown, has to bear the burden of 
contumely, and has to live the life of the leper outside the gates. Yet 
he braces himself to the cruel and unequal struggle, and in the end 
avhieves a quiet triumph in the face of every difficulty. Has chivalry 
died out among the Caucasian race that honour should be denied to 
such achievement ? Will not every unbiassed reader who gives serious 
thought to the facts I have placed before him recognise the truth of 
my contention that it is the virtues and not the vices of the race that 
really bring unpopularity to the Chinaman abroad? Moreover, will 
not everyone who is acquainted with the conditions prevailing in 
Australia and on the Pacific slope of America, and who is not blinded 
by prejudice and self-interest or bound hand and foot by base political 
considerations, admit that it would be to the great advantage of man- 
kind if the gates swung inwards for the welcome, instead of standing 
as barriers for the exclusion, of Chinese immigrants in numbers 
proportionate to the vast undeveloped resources of these lands ? 
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A TRIP TO BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 


OnE day during his trip in the Crimea with the great Catherine and 
her great favourite Potemkin, Joseph the Second wrote to his mother, 
Maria Theresa of Austria, ‘We have done to-day a fine piece of 
work ; the Empress has laid the foundation-stone of a new town, and 
I the last.’ 

These words from the correspondence of the future ally of 
Catherine were recalled to me by M. Sabouroff, the ex-Russian Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, whom I met the other day on my way home from the 
excursion into Bosnia-Herzegovina whichis the occasion of these pages. 

M. de Kallay, the Austro-Hungarian Minister of Finance, upon 
whom the absolute direction of Bosnia-Herzegovina has fallen, has 
not built a city ina day. He has emulated no cyclopean work ; but 
within only twelve years—scarcely a day in a nation’s life—he has 
created an entire province, and restored to civilisation a people which 
for centuries had been the prey of ignorance, fanaticism, and indeed 
almost of barbarism. This country, thus won back in so brief a period, 
he has endowed with all those vital organs of normal existence that 
are necessary to-day for any community which claims its share of 
life under the modern sun; he has opened up numberless routes, he 
has brought into being a regular administration, he has revived 
decaying or all but defunct national industries; he has established 
schools, hospitals, and churches ; he has succeeded in introducing or 
fostering liberty of conscience, respect for the law and equality betore 
the law, as well as the instinct of personal dignity and self-respect 
and the impulse to social individual well-being by contributing to 
the well-being of others ; he has managed, in a word, to sow broad- 
cast the good seed from which men are born, and almost to make 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to-day—but at all events in the very near 
future—a chosen corner of the planet, destined to become the model 
State of the Balkans. 

Nowhere in the Balkan peninsula has such a transformation 
taken place, nowhere is the contrast between yesterday and to-day 
more immense and striking ; and the only reproach which I feel in- 
clined to make as to M. de Kallay’s work is that it has been accom- 
plished quite without any semblance of Parliamentary aid, and only 
by the will and intelligence of one man, seconded by the enthusiastic 
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devotion which he hasinspired. So true is this, that the more atten- 
tively his work is studied, the more inevitably the observer is led, in 
spite of himself, to feel a kind of predilection for the almost auto- 
cratic activity which has presided at its realisation, for it is a result 
which surely would not have been thus so quickly brought about by 
any collective action. In this case, however, the reassuring thought 
immediately arises that it is not the principle of autocracy, but the 
temperament and the qualities of the autocrat, that deserve praise 
and admiration, so that one may recognise without any sort of 
reservation the strikingly admirable character of the results obtained. 
I consider it no slight honour to be able to draw attention to the 
transformation which has thus taken place in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and 
to the conclusions which this great change suggests to the attentive 
observer. I do not wish to exaggerate the importance of my subject, 
but I believe in all sincerity that, considered from the point of view 
in which it appealed to me, it well deserves, not merely because of 
what has been already done, but also on account of what is likely to 
be done in the immediate future, to hold the attention and to excite 
the interest of the whole of Europe. 

Indeed, by a peculiar coincidence, no one was likely to take a 
greater interest in Bosnian affairs than myself. Some time before the 
Berlin Congress one of my dearest friends, who was even then con- 
siderably advanced in years, had told me the story of a trip which he 
had taken on the right bank of the Sava in what was known as the 
military frontier (die militdér Grenze), opposite Bosnia, and mark- 
ing the left bank of the Sava. This military frontier was then a 
narrow strip of territory extending for several hundred kilométres 
along the boundary line of the provinces of the Balkan peninsula. 
Between Zagreb, the capital of Croatia, and Carlstadt, one of its 
most important towns near the military frontier, was a small stretch of 
territory called Turnopol, where the peasants faithful to Hungary, and 
all or with few exceptions nobles, willingly joined the frontier troops 
whenever—and it was frequent enough—a Croat rising had to be sup- 
pressed. My friend had run throughout Croatia, traversed Turnopol, 
and entered the military frontier just at the close of one of these san- 
guinary incidents, which were always occurring on one or the other 
bank of the Sava. The Bosnians had crossed the Sava and pillaged 
and burnt the villages of the military frontier while the able-bodied 
men were in military service; the Graniczars, moreover, on their way 
home had crossed the Sava, captured a score of Bosnians, and im- 
paling them, literally planted their corpses along the left bank of the 
Sava. When my friend, surprised at seeing this country thus closed 
to travellers, asked how he might visit it, he was told that ‘ in the first 
place he must get a general permission, then two different escorts 
in two distinct villajets; for thus, by each keeping watch on the 
other, they would both protect him.’ The advice was no doubt a 
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little ironic, but it was enough to dissuade my friend from his plan, 
revealing to him, as it did, the condition of Bosnia at that time, and 
that too at a period not so very remote. 

This story was fresh in my memory when in 1878, now some 
sixteen years ago, I met at the Berlin Congress Mehemed Ali, 
the Turkish general and plenipotentiary of the Sultan. Mehemed 
Ali was of Mecklenburg origin. He was a pure German, and his 
name was Oberscheider, or something of the sort. He had begun 
life as a cabin-boy on a ship trading with Turkish ports. A pacha 
became interested in the child, made a Mussulman of him, and sent 
him to a military school, which he left to enter the army, where he 
rose to the general’s grade and gained a reputation for military 
capacity and bravery. 

‘This Mehemed Ali,’ said Prince Bismarck to me, ‘must be a 
very amusing fellow; I should like to havea talk with him. But 
the Mecklenburg people would never pardon me if I paid any special 
attention to one of their fellow-citizens who has got on in a fashion 
which so shocks their hierarchic notions.’ 

And indeed, if I may be permitted the digression, Mehemed Ali 
really was at times a ‘jolly good fellow.’ He liked a good dinner 
and good wine. His appetite was simply tremendous, and when the 
servant appeared to fill his glass, he took it in both hands in order to 
hide its contents from his neighbours, and, raising both elbows at 
once, emptied it at a gulp. No one ever detected a drop of wine in 
his glass, and he thus saved appearances. Whenthe meal was finished 
he suffered visibly from the heat, and the blood rushed to his head. 
He then cast about for some quiet corner where he might remove 
his red fez, under which he wore a sort of fine white cloth bonnet, 
and thus at ease he became joyous, good-humoured, and communica- 
tive ; at such moments he really was a very jolly companion. 

‘My master, my august master,’ he said to me one day, ‘has 
chosen as his plenipotentiaries the three men the most easily disowned 
in his empire. I am a German, Kara Theodori is Greek, and 
Sadoulak, whose great talent has mainly consisted in making him- 
self quite forgotten, is here simply because he was here. Our 
mission is to unmake the Treaty of San Stefano, and to accept nothing 
whatever without asking for instructions, And Prince Bismarck 
always has the air of asking us what, after all, we are good for. Our 
instructions are so vague and floating that I sometimes ask myself 
whether it is I or Kara who is the chief plenipotentiary. The truth 
is the prince never lets us finish a sentence, apparently thinking we 
are only there to fill up. As for me, I knew perfectly well when I 
was sent here that I was already sacrificed. Whatever we do our 
disgrace is certain, we cannot help displeasing our Imperial master ; 
but the very idea of coming to this congress as plenipotentiary 
amused me so much that I had not the courage to fly either from 
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the honour or the danger. So, you see, I go everywhere, I accept 
all invitations, I take part in all pleasures; indeed, get the most 
possible out of the situation. For I know that I shall never have 
so good a time again. As for Kara, he speaks scarcely two words 
during the day; he wanders about the salons like a ghost, always 
with the air of a man weeping over the ruins of the Parthenon; 
and as to Sadoulak, I imagine he is more occupied with me 
than with the Treaty of San Stefano. Moreover, this congress is 
full of traps and mysteries. Everyone here has come with an 
arriére-pensée, and the Treaty of Cyprus bas given the last wrench 
to the knots of this imbroglio. I don’t much admire the cleverness 
of the English in this matter; it has made their position here 
absolutely false. They appear to have deceived everybody, and that 
too for a treaty which will not bring them in very much. The 
treaty has been made, indeed, at our expense; yet it is still we who 
have been blamed, because it is looked upon as a singular idea that 
in the same breath in which we make our claims to recover our own 
territory we should voluntarily, and in concealing it, abandon a 
portion of it. 

‘ Again I may be in the wrong, but I have said it quite frankly; 
I shall never understand why the Russians stopped at San Stefano, 
instead of entering Constantinople. They would not even have met 
there with any military resistance, and once masters of that capital, 
they might have treated with others in authority. They let them- 
selves be frightened like children, and now they are going to leave 
the congress abandoning almost their entire booty. They have 
trodden on everybody’s toes and put on nobody’s slippers. This 
campaign and this congress have added neither to their military nor 
to their diplomatic glory ; and to cap the climax, they will wound the 
Roumanians, who saved their cause at Plevna, by taking Bessarabia 
from them under a sentimental pretext. They got Prince Danilo 
here thinking to make him give up Herzegovina by abandoning 
Bosnia to Servia, and then dominating both these countries by the 
antagonisms which were sure to arise between them. Lh bien, as to 
Bosnia and Servia, it is Austria which will now have them, and it is 
once more with morsels of our flesh that Prince Bismarck is finally 
going to assuage the wounds which he dealt Austria twelve years ago. 

‘Finally, I don’t understand Austria any more than I do Russia 
and England. I don’t understand what she can make out of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. They are two wild and savage lairs which she is 
thus introducing into the already so extravagantly varied provinces 
of her empire. I am well acquainted with these two provinces. I 
have been mudjir of Serajevo,’ and he told me the anecdote 
which I have already related elsewhere, of the peasant who came to 
Serajevo with three horses loaded with oats, and sold the grain to 
the military authority, and who from bakschish to bakschich had oats, 
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horses, and_silver eaten up; indeed, finally having his clothing torn 
in tatters and being half killed because, when quite at the end of his 
resources, he dared to treat the men who had robbed him as thieves. 
‘That,’ said Mehemed Ali, ‘ that’s the fine country which Andrassy 
dreams of conquering for his master’s empire.’ 


II 


Since 1882 Bosnia and Herzegovina had not shown, so to speak, 
a sign of life. While the other little Balkan States were constantly 
in commotion and a continuous cause of anxiety to Europe, the 
very word ‘ Bosnia’ seemed to have been blotted out from the 
memory of men. From time to time, when I recalled the story of 
my old friend or the anecdote of the peasant with his three horses, 
I said to myself that Mehemed Ali had been very clear-sighted, that 
Austria-Hungary had made a very bad bargain, but that it was 
prudently holding its peace as to the error it had committed. A 
great surprise, however, awaited me. 

In the early days of last June I received a call rom Mr. Redfern 
and M. Guttmann, two young and intelligent agents of the Com- 
pagnie Internationale des Wagons Lits. They told me that their 
company was planning an excursion to Bosnia-Herzegovina; that 
the Austro-Hungarian Administration of the two provinces, wishing 
to show what it had already accomplished for the little country 
whose destiny Europe had confided to its care, would do all in its 
power to render the trip a pleasant one, and they urged me to join 
the little caravan which was about to get under way. I accepted un- 
hesitatingly. It was a charming way of spending my holidays, the 
more so that it offered me the opportunity of satisfying a long- 
persistent curiosity. On the day after this visit I met Prince 
Roland Bonaparte, who informed me that he was to be one of the 
party, and that we were to travel together, That, again, was charming. 
The prince as a traveller is curious in the Greek sense of the word, 
attentive and penetrating ; his observations are always to the point ; 
and he is extremely affable, and, like all real travellers, the least exacting 
person in the world, putting up with everything as it comes. The 
thought of his companionship strengthened my desire to undertake 
the trip, and I made arrangements accordingly. The unexpectedly 
hot weather, however, which came on just at this moment obliged 
the prince, on his physician’s advice, to go instead to Switzerland, 
and in the afternoon of the 9th of July the Orient Express started 
without him towards Bosnia. 

I may mention here that my purpose in writing these pages is 
to make known the Bosnia of to-day, which remains for the immense 
majority of Europeans a terra ignota. I desire to reveal, in the 
course of this plain narrative of my trip, the changes which have 
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taken place in a country which hardly fifteen years ago was as inac- 
cessible as any corner of Central Africa. I am neither an explorer 
nor an intrepid traveller. The very fact that I can run through a 
country is of itself sufficient proof that it is easily accessible and a 
pleasant place in which to stay, and they whose only idea of real 
‘travels’ is a trip, say, about the Albert Nyanza, will do well not to 
go further in these pages. I have no intention, therefore, of telling 
any tales of exciting adventure or daring enterprise ; on the contrary, 
I wish to show that to visit Bosnia to-day is the easiest and the most 
charming thing in the world, and that they who have become sated 
with the Riviera, the Roman Campagna, the Rhine, the Champs 
Elysées, or the Scotch lakes, can, without quitting Europe, and 
without undergoing any pleasurable privations or extraordinary 
sufferings, visit a new country which everyday familiarity has 
not yet classed among those agreeable goals of excursion imposed 
upon the curiosity of schoolboy holiday-makers. Let me relate, 
then, the pleasant stages of my trip as simply and unaffectedly as 
I may. 

The train went directly from Paris to Vienna, where we were to 
rest for thirty-six hours. My readers know already that, save for the 
charming passage of the Geislingen, which we accomplished on the 
following morning, where the railway, returning on itself and skirting 
a fresh and verdant valley, mounts steadily to the summit of the 
high declivities, revealing a picturesque landscape full of surprises, 
there is no portion of the route more monotonous and less captivating 
than that which leads across the plains of Germany and Upper 
Austria to Vienna; and it is scarcely before reaching the very gates 
of the Austrian capital that the traveller’s curiosity is aroused by the 
rich spreading panorama which is, as it were, the necessary foretaste 
of every capital in the world. As for me, abandoning for the moment 
my fellow-travellers, only to join them two days later, I hastened 
across Vienna to catch the train for Buda-Pest. 

I must confess that no city in the world holds or interests me less 
than Vienna. There is none whose commonplace and everyday charac- 
teristics less excite my curiosity, nor any the study or observation of 
whose inhabitants is less sterile. It is, let me say, as a town, merely 
‘one of a dozen.’ And every time that I return to it I am struck by 
the fact that the older it grows the more improvised is its appearance. 
The Viennese, however, whom one meets abroad—for I have not been 
permitted to judge them very much at home—are extremely gracious, 
amiable, good-humoured, and well educated. This leads meto suppose 
they are equally charming in their own country, for it is scarcely likely 
that there are special brands of Viennese for foreign exportation, and 
an inferior product for home consumption. During the few hours 
that we passed at Vienna I took a good droschky, driven by a 
‘cabby’ of much sagacity, and showed my son, who was with me, the 
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powdery Prater with its hot inelegance of aspect, the leading arteries 
of the capital, the cathedral, which is a little stiff in its lines and 
dépaysée amid so fast-rushing a world, and the conventional Govern- 
ment buildings, which complete the impressions of this town, towards 
which converge reluctantly the multifarious and heterogeneous 
elements of the most complex empire in the world. 

On the other hand, Buda-Pest has for me an invincible attraction, 
and when on the morrow—a warm, bright day—I was at last permitted 
to instal myself in the shade high up on one of the balconies of the 
Hotel Hungaria overlooking the Danube, I experienced one of the 
most agreeable sensations that I recall. Here the ample breadth of 
the stream diminishes the force of the current, and the Danube passes 
majestically under the two imposing bridges which hide its course 
where it bends far below beyond the town with the dimensions and 
the appearance of a stream opening out intothesea. In front frowns 
the ancient and lofty fortress of Buda, which formerly held Hungary 
abject and trembling under its cannon, and the Burg, formerly 
Imperial, where watched the implacable eye of the conqueror. Both 
fortress and Burg, however, are to disappear for ever. A new royal 
chateau is going up near by, which will take the place of the old 
yellow barracks which serve now as dwelling for the King of Hungary 
in this capital, finally recovered from the age-long domination of 
Austria. Below, the life of the river is unceasing ; and the whole 
warm, brilliant, animated picture is most enlivening. Buda-Pest! 
The very word names an idea which is big with the future. It is 
synonymous with restored liberty, unfolding now at each forward 
step; it is the future opening up before a growing people. Whole 
districts of the capital will one day be rebuilt and reappear under a 
fresh aspect ; and this immense meeting-point between the East and 
the West adds daily to its power and its attractions. Never have I 
seen in any capital the signs and advertisements more strenuously 
insistent upon the use of the national tongue. All that I noted were 
in the Hungarian language, save one odd exception, the words 
entreprise de pompes funébres, in good French, as if the word 
funabres were not the least French of the tongue spoken by the 
gayest of nations. 

On the morrow of our arrival we lunched at Sainte Marguerite’s 
Island, pearl of the Danube, nest of flowers, sweet odours, and cool air, 
whence and whither the white steamers go—a spot unequalled by any 
one of the public gardens of any of the great cities from the Vistula 
to the Spree. 

Our fellow-travellers arrived at two o'clock, conducted by M. de 
Horowitz, Assistant-Director of Bosnian Affairs, who was to accom- 
pany us during our entire stay in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The sun fell 
hot upon the endless and monotonous plains, arid even in their 
oppressive fertility, over which we were soon passing between Buda- 
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Pest and Bosna-Brod. Only now and then the appearance of an 
Hungarian peasant in a floating white dress that streaked the burning 
landscape as with a brilliant calcined line gave variation to the scene. 
Bui finally the evening came, with scarcely undiminished heat. 
Crossing the Danube by ferry, we were at last in Bosnia. It was with 
a veritable feeling of relief that we had quitted the burning and 
endless pousta, and the moon which lighted the strange picture of a 
loaded train upon a boat, reflecting its curious silhouette in the silvered 
waters, revealed also our first Bosnian peasants running along the river 
edge to assist at our crossing and arrival. 

If, fifteen years hence, the future Governor of the Soudan invites 
some tourists to come and see what he has made of that country, and 
if towards midnight a railway guard cries, ‘ Khartoum! passengers 
change,’ such tourists, I imagine, will have pretty much the same 
impression as I when, towards midnight, suddenly startled from my 
dozing, I heard the cry, ‘ Bosna-Brod! tout le monde descend !’ 
The Austrian wagons were to go back to Vienna, and we were 
obliged to change into the Bosnian train. There was indeed, then, 
a railway across this wild and savage Bosnia ! 

Here M. de Horowitz took the lead. I have never seen anyone 
act with a greater calmness or more constantly tothe point. There is 
a great charm in the clever face of M. de Horowitz, Assistant-Director 
of Bosnian Affairs, the right arm of M. de Kallay, and the most perfect 
type of the functionary who is never surprised, never disturbed, never 
brought completely to a standstill, and never capable even of hesita- 
tion. Once a difficulty arises he looks it squarely and smilingly in 
the face, delighted at the thought of fighting the matter out, and 
sure of conquering. Of middle height, slim, with a slightly ironic 
expression, but an eye at once penetrating and sympathetic, he is 
willingly retiring when his intervention is not necessary, but always 
at his post when the right moment comes. His plain and voluntarily 
négligé dress in nowise distinguishes him from others, but when need 
be he can assert himself with an authority so natural that his figure 
stands out clearly and exactly in the place his position assigns him. 
A gesture, a glance, a brief remark, and matters which a moment 
before seemed all confusion are set right as if by enchantment. He 
has Bosnia at his finger-tips. He knows men and things there, and 
he places them unhesitatingly and exactly in the places allotted them. 
He is, moreover, a travelling companion who makes everything glide 
smoothly; without insistence, but readily, he reviews the work accom- 
plished, without ever inserting a word which could lead one to suppose 
that he has had the slightest hand in it. Indeed, he hardly allows 
his subordinates to treat him as a superior, nor permits anyone to 
praise him. But it is apparent that he takes a real pleasure in 
praising other people, and assigning to his chief, M. de Kallay, the 
merit of all that people approve around him. It is he who from this 
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moment on until we quit Herzegovina will direct our steps and watch 
over the programme of the trip. 

In each compartment were two great armchairs opposite each 
other, forming a bed, muchas in a Pullmancar, and there in this privacy 
my young companion slept profoundly until even long after sunrise. 
I, however, had not come to sleep. With the first streaks of dawn I 
had unmade, if I may so say, the bed, restored the armchair, and 
drawn back the curtains. I was not long unrewarded. The train 
was moving with its dull and regular rumble across a landscape 
exquisitely fresh and gracious and seductive to look upon. Rounded 
slopes, covered with a thick and varied foliage, skirted on either side 
a long and winding valley. On our left the Bosna, reflecting the pale 
emerald of the hills still drowned in shadow, rushed turbulently on, 
raising foam-flakes as it dashed against rocks impotent to bar its 
passage; while along the stream on the left bank, separating hill 
and river, ran like a wide ribbon, glistening white under the first 
rays of the sun, a long silent road, upon which at rare intervals passed 
a sort of chariot drawn by two swift-stepping little Bosnian horses, 
excited by the morning air, and driven by a man in a red fez, who 
seemed now and then, with his quick, sharp cries, to be trying to urge 
his beasts to a race with the train, which outstripped them, whistling 
ironically across the valley. From time to time the view opened up 
effectively, the vale became a smiling valley, surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of pleasantly wooded mountains. Farmhouses and 
mills were scattered about the valley, across which still ran the high 
road and the river, while at the far extremity appeared some village, 
still fortified as in the times of Mussulman feudalism. White houses 
of a village huddled close together under the crenelated towers and 
the high walls of the fort, like a flock of sheep trembling beneath a 
cromlech. 

At 7.30 we came to a halt at Zenika, the second or the third 
station in Bosnia. Close by the railway line, in the shade, a long 
table with a fresh white cloth wooed us by its gay and bounteous 
aspect to partake. The foaming beer in tall glasses, the Giesshubler 
in bottles fresh from the ice, as was shown by the moist, transparent 
beads on the outside of the bottles, the dishes of fish and meat already 
dressed, recalled the early morning repasts of England at which, with- 
out the annoyance of servants, the family assembles to fortify and 
refresh itself, perhaps a little austerely, before the labours of the day. 
I had been awake for at least four hours; so that this first meal on 
Bosnian soil, there by the roadside, at the beginning of a splendid 
summer morning, and after so radiant a journey ever since the dawn, 
chased every shadow from my mind. About the table, his eye on 
every point, watching the waiters and directing them with a word or 
a gesture, hovered with the greatest vivacity a quite round little man, 
al) smiles and amiability, notwithstanding his preoccupations. He 
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wore a small soft grey felt hat, a little jacket, little trousers, and little 
gaiters enveloping a vigorous little leg. The face, as round as the 
rest of him, was scarcely shaded by a little black moustache ; the 
complexion was high-coloured; the eye, small, black and piercing, 
gleamed through silver-mounted spectacles ; and his short, chubby 
arms were in as constant movement as a child’s aérial telegraph. 
The voice, sharp and resonant, carried orders in all directions, and 
scarcely could M. de Horowitz manage to stop him long enough to 
present to us M. Pojeman, a sort of imtendant-général or officier de 
bouche as the expression used to be, whose duty it is to inspect the 
eight hotels constructed by the State on Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
soil. This little person, so round, so indefatigable, so full of resource, 
and so inexhaustibly stocked with imagination, accompanied us as a 
joyous and beneficent providence throughout our stay, and I scarcely 
do my duty in fixing only in this connection, amidst the acclamations 
of our grateful stomachs, the not-to-be appreciated silhouette of our 
friend Pojeman. Where this rare pearl was discovered, this man who 
has increased the resources of Bosnia, yet has never said, ‘ That is 
impossible,’ I know not; but to have found him, to have understood 
his special aptitudes, and to have discovered the right field of activity 
for them, prove once more the remarkable talents as ferreter-out of 
men which is one of the forces as well as one of the great resources 
of M. de Kallay. 

At 11.30 we entered the station at Serajevo, in that ancient 
Bosna-Serai of which Mehemed Ali had been moudjir, and of which 
he had traced for me so wild a picture, but over which he was no 
longer to smile; for shortly after the Berlin Congress he died in 
Albania, where he had been sent to put down a revolt. A bullet fired, 
no one has ever known whence or by whom, put an end then and 
there to his imprudent criticism of the Turkish Administration. 


III 


Conquest or progress, it is with blood that the book of humanity 
is written. The page consecrated to the taking over of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina is no exception; it, too, is stained with the inevitable 
sanguinary horrors, but nowhere is the trace more inexplicable. 
From Bosna-Brod to Metkovitch, from the Danube to the Narenta— 
from end to end, that is, of the conquered provinces—is only about 
eighteen hours of an indolent train. The two armies which in 1878 
penetrated hither to take possession of this corner of the Balkans in 
virtue of the decision of the Berlin Congress started, the one under 
command of Feldzeugmeister Baron Joseph Philiporic of Bosna- 
Brod on the Danube; the other, under the ordersof Lieutenant-Marshal 
Baron Jovanowitz, from Metkovitch on the Narenta, and it was after 
incessant combats, after heroic fighting for eighteen days on the part 
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of both armies, that they succeeded in joining their forces at Serajevo 
and captured with the greatest difficulty the fortress whose fall was 
the virtual end of the struggle and the sign of definitely entering 
into possession of the country. Both Turks and Orthodox had risen 
with the same enthusiasm, and the ‘Spagnols,’ the Spanish Jews 
who had fled from Spain during the terrors of the Inquisition of 
Philippe the Second, and who had settled in Bosnia in considerable 
numbers, also took up arms against the common foe. The Austrians 
say to-day that only the Mussulmans rose to fight pro aris et focis, in 
defence of their Prophet and their wives. The truth, however, is 
that Orthodox Bosnia also resisted, rose up against the unknown, and 
to drive back the soldier who was described as the soldier of the 
Pope ; and in their turn the Jews swelled the ranks of the resisting 
army because they had found here in the shadow of the Crescent a 
safe and peaceful place of refuge, and because the armies whose 
chaplains spoke in the name of Rome recalled to them the vague 
and remote but terrible past of the tortures endured by their ancestors. 
Against these convinced and voluntary combatants, flocking from the 
hamlets, appearing. from behind each isolated cabin, massing for 
ambuscade or guerilla warfare at a score of points in each defile, con- 
stant daily combats were inevitable. Sometimes desperate battles 
were necessary. It was a tale of ground slowly won, of dead and 
dying strewn by the rivers or among the hills, of the daring pene- 
tration of wild corners held in ambush. It was necessary always 
to give immediate battle, for a regular siege of the fortresses great 
and small, and of the feudal castles frowning on the hilltops, 
might have had the most disastrous consequences; and in the 
plain, even when all seemed quiet, death haunted the invaders’ foot- 
steps. The peasant who seemed to be working peaceably in his 
field, indifferent, or moved merely by a dull astonishment at the 
passage of the troops, once they had vanished from sight snatched 
up his gun hidden in a furrow, took shelter behind a wall or tree, and 
fired on the soldiers. It might really have been said that it was 
the Spagnols, knowing the modern story of their former fatherland, 
who taught the Bosnians how to defend the soil of their country 
against the foreign invader. But Bosnia and Herzegovina were too 
feeble to resist effectually the power of a great empire, and it is 
sufficient testimony to their heroism to repeat that eighteen days of 
the liveliest hostilities were necessary before the two Austro-Hun- 
garian armies were able to lay hold as conquerors of these two corners 
of the earth, defended only by peasants and volunteers. Turkey, 
owing to the common action of Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Rou- 
mania, had withdrawn almost all its troops from the Balkans, and 
Bosnia was thus left without any regular troops to defend her. And 
to defend her against whom? Against whom was directed all this 
prolonged and violent resistance? Against Austria-Hungary, legally 
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invested with possession, and in order to preserve her soil for Turkey, 
which had yielded up the two provinces after a feeble and merely 
nominal resistance. And this is the odd—I may add the unheard of 
—-side of this struggle, absolutely without historic precedent. It was 
in the interest of a master who had abandoned them; to defend a soil 
which he had given up, to preserve for him a sovereignty which he 
had voluntarily let slip—for no one at Berlin dreamed of forcing 
Turkey’s acquiescence, and before her absolute resistance, which 
would have plunged Europe into a terrible general war, the entire 
congress would have recoiled—that Bosnia and Herzegovina fought. 
This fact is stupefying. 

But instinctively, blindly, Mussulman, Orthodox, and ‘Spagnol’ 
Jew flung themselves in the path of the Austro-Hungarians, and I 
know not if the Franciscans—the only Catholic religious Order which 
then occupied convents, and which even to-day, with their large 
leathern girdle restraining their black robes, their rounded civilian’s 
hat, their bushy beards and formidable brushed-up moustache, have 
a distinctly militant air—did not as well mix in the ranks of those 
who were fighting for a master who had abandoned them. The re- 
sistance, at all events, was terrible, for this people have always had 
the passion for arms. In the good old days the Bosnians, whether 
Turk or Orthodox, carried at their belts, in their saddle-girths, or 
across their shoulders, guns, pistols, and yatagans, always marvels of 
damascene work. It was the emigration to Bosnia of the Jews from 
Spain which brought thither the rudiments of this fine and delicate 
art, later on happily applied and developed as a refined industry in 
the better class of arms. It is the old story of the dissemination 
after the Edict of Nantes of the fine flower of French industry over 
the hospitable soil of certain European countries. Alas! these 
treasures have disappeared ; only here and there an authentic speci- 
men can be found saved from the sweeping application of the orders, 
given after the taking over of the country, to surrender all arms or 
to destroy them. Yet, before the victorious entry of the Austro- 
Hungarians, each Bosnian, each Herzegovinian was a walking arsenal, 
and if these beautiful weapons did not carry very far, they were suffi- 
ciently effective in the petty ambuscade warfare proper to the land. 

To-day weapons and ambuscades are things of the romantic past. 
The spectacle now offered is not Jess unique than that of its resistance 
to the invader. Twelve years have sufficed under M. de Kallay’s 
administration not only to remove all traces of the wild, inhospitable, 
inaccessible Bosnia of which I have been speaking, but indeed and 
especially to banish even the memory of those dark days of strenuous 
hattle, and to wipe away from the hearts of both invader and invaded 
all traces of the hate which then animated them. Up to 1882, from 
the time of the Austrian entry into the country, what is known to-day 
in Bosnia as the pre-Kallaic era, the administration had been disas- 
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trous, and the memory of it rather a humiliation for the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It is useless to recall this page of history. It 
lasted nearly four years, and was a period of routine, careless indiffer- 
ence, or ignorance, which ended in 1882 in an insurrection and asks 
nothing better than to be forgotten. In that year, however, the 
superior administration of the two provinces passed into the hands of 
the Minister of Finance of the Austro-Hungarian Empire ; who was 
then, and who is still, M. de Kallay. From this moment all is changed. 
The powers given to the new administration are almost unlimited. 
The civil element has been substituted for the military element, and 
pacification has succeeded conquest. The greatest effort is made to - 
reassure all minds. Not a single minaret has disappeared, not a 
muezzim is deprived of his resources. On the contrary, the school 
of the Sharriat is opened, and, under the direction of a reis el 
oulemas, a smiling, affable, and learned Mussulman, teaches the law 
of the Prophet, which the pupils are then called upon to practise 
as khadis or judges. The school of the Sharriat at Sarajevo is, 
indeed, to-day one of the most interesting and liberal establish- 
ments imaginable. -It is a building in the Moorish style, with inner 
galleries, and the patio which recalls the Lions’ Court of the Alhambra. 
The floors, the lecture-rooms, the dormitories, the library, the refec- 
tory, the chapel or room of prayer, and the vast ‘study’ of the 
head of the school are models of the Oriental taste for comfort and 
repose. Through the gallery and lecture-room windows, across every 
opening, indeed, of this clear and luminous spot, one has an adorable 
view of the old Sarajevo with its innumerable minarets, stuck as it 
were all up the gentle declivities of the surrounding hemicycle of hills 
which slope to the right bank of the Bosna, and linked to the Spanish 
quarters and the bazaar by an old bridge leaping with one bound, in 
the Venetian style, from bank to bank of the river. 

To-day Sarajevo, which is growing under the action of civilisation, 
and aspires to take its place in the modern world, has, like Constan- 
tinople, the city type in this respect, its Stamboul, which is on the 
right bank ; its Galata, occupied by the ‘ Spagnols’ and the Orthodox, 
who are still recalcitrant to modern life, its bazaar, its Sharriat school, 
which has been wilfully removed from the steep streets of the old 
town, and the Orthodox school, where in spacious cells young Bosnians 
are fitted for the priesthood. But it has also its Pera, its modern or 
even its European quarter, where during the last twelve years Euro- 
pean houses have been built, where the price of land has increased a 
hundredfold, where hotels are open to travellers—this time private 
enterprises, in which the Government has not had to intervene—where 
modern shops deal in foreign products, and where already sham 
Orientals, dealers in pastilles du sérail, lay their nets for the unwary 
traveller who ventures into their Brummagem warehouses. ‘They 
are all old friends,’ said to me the French senator, M. Jacques Hebrard, 
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who happened to be with me; ‘we shall find them again under the 
arcades of the Rue de Rivoli. They sell at Sarajevo Oriental stuffs 
in gold and silver stripes, made at the Batignolles, and Persian 
carpets in which cotton and vegetable fibre play the preponderant 
role,’ 

It is here in this quarter of the town, also, that the Catholic 
colony whom the Austro-Hungarian would tempt hither comes to 
settle. Here rises the pretty cathedral built a few years ago in a 
gracious, mingled style of half Renaissance, half Gothic, and there 
also the Franciscans, under the new régime, flourish luxuriantly, 
throwing out their vigorous and quickly invading branches. Only 
the Protestant element seems absent, and indeed it is not easy to 
see how, in this quadruple competition, it can manage to find and 
cultivate a plot big enough to develop in its turn. 

I have already said that it was the infiltration of the Spanish 
Jews who brought to Bosnia and Herzegovina the art of damasqui- 
mage ; it is the Persian contact, felt across Eastern Roumelia even in 
this part of the Balkans, which has introduced into Bosnia the art of 
the carpet-weaver, and it is the contact of the Mussulmans, the life of 
the harems, which has transmitted to the harems of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina the pretty science of weaving those soft and flexible 
cotton and silken or purely silken stuffs known as bez, in which the 
Turkish women, closely veiled, drape themselves with so fine and 
becoming a dignity, and the suppleness of which accompanies like a 
veritable second skin their nonchalant movements when they venture 
out of their homes. These three industries, all three charming and 
adorning with their beauty many a Bosnian interior, were falling into 
decay and on the point of perishing when the era of Kallay began. 
There, as everywhere, the intervention of the new administrative head 
of the country was quickly tangible and salutary. State manufactories 
were constructed. An attempt was made to find the weavers of both 
sexes who had preserved the tradition, and who knew how to recover 
the vanishing art of design, to work the pure wool, to give it at once 
suppleness and resistance, and in particular that vegetable colouring 
which nothing can alter, which preserves the brilliance and solidity of 
the wool, in contrast with the ready decay which follows the application 
of mineral dyes. The same thing was done in the case of damas- 
quimage, and in the model atelier of Sarajevo, where a whole collection 
of young apprentices and experienced workmen are reviving a glorious 
industry, a short time ago threatened with destruction, the best 
workmen of Toledo will find victorious rivals. As for pure silk stuffs, 
or tissues half wool, half silk, a woman of much zeal, devotion, and 
intelligence, under the direction of the Countess de Kallay, provides 
the women of the harem with the matiéres premieres, the silk thread 
or woollen strands, either white or dyed, and is already succeeding in 
infusing new life into that inimitable and gracious weaver’s art, the 
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renown of which even traversed the all but inaccessible bounds of these 
provinces, and which, at the points where it was here developed, 
produced results rivalling the most delicate and coquettish products 
known. I have referred to the Countess de Kallay’s réle in thus 
seconding her husband, but I might have added that this entire 
family is devoted heart and soul to the reawakening—to the creation, 
one might almost say—of this country, henceforth open to the world. 
M. de Kallay related to me how, when he was building the three 
hotels of Dlidze, the watering-place near Sarajevo where we were to 
establish our headquarters, it was his little girl, ten or twelve years 
old, who, seeing his embarrassment to find a name for the hotels, said 
to him, ‘Why, call them Austria, Hungary, and Bosnia,’ and so it 
was. The Countess de Kallay has become an active and devoted 
auxiliary of her husband in their great creative work. She has sup- 
plemented the enthusiasm peculiar to her by that gentleness of hand, 
that grace of persuasion, which are so precious, if not even indispen- 
sable, in winning over conquered peoples to the conqueror. And in 
truth this is no slight compliment which I pay the Countess de 
Kallay, for the Administrator-General of Bosnia and Herzegovina has 
managed to group about him a yeritable élite of fellow-labourers 
entrusted with the interpretation and the realisation of his ideas. 


IV 


When on Friday, the 13th of July, we arrived at the station at 
Sarajevo, great animation reigned there. All the chief functionaries 
of the central government of Bosnia and Herzegovina had come to 
meet the train, first, because the railway stations in some of the 
countries of the Danube are at certain hours the goal of the lazy 
even from the neighbouring towns; secondly, because the functio- 
paries came to pay their respects to M. de Horowitz, their friend or 
their superior, and to meet M. Henri Moser, a former well-known 
traveller, who has become the official agent of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, who has devoted to his new task all his knowledge of men 
and things, and whose selection does again great honour to the 
perspicacity of M. de Kallay; and finally, also, because they desired 
to welcome us to their capital. What most struck me in the 
successive introductions which took place at the station was the 
gaiety, the youth, and enthusiastic vivacity of all these men by 
whom M. de Kallay was surrounded, and who fulfilled the highest 
and most responsible functions. What also struck me in these 
countries, where the language spoken and the struggles sustained 
recall continually the image of Russia, is the complete absence 
of uniforms. All these men, municipal and departmental autho- 
rities, heads of departments or what not, went about in short light 
coats and straw hats, smoking a cigarette, always on the alert, 
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and ever ready to break into smiles, and speaking as it hap- 
pened, with an equal facility, Bosnian, German, English, or French, 
for the travellers that made up our party spoke. generally one of 
these four languages. Yes, in this intentional simplicity of dress, 
in this easy bearing, and this natural affability which cropped up on 
any and every occasion, I felt that the era of conquest was long gone 
by, and that at last had come the era of peaceful, uncontested, and—a 
few days later I might have testified to it—friendly possession. 
Moreover, the rude Bosnian of the pre-Kallaic era has had his rough 
edges worn off; the military uniform no longer frightens him, 
appearing to him the useless symbol of a force which he has not to 
fear because he does not dream of facing it, and what to-day he likes 
and respects most is the grey jacket, the yellow slipper, the little hat 
of straw or felt of the fair or the dark-skinned young man who moves 
about with so much ease, who is everywhere at once without ever being 
embarrassed, who answers graciously all questions, and whose activity 
takes daily form and substance in some fresh progress or some new 
transformation. Thus at first when we made the acquaintance of 
Baron de Kutshera, Governor of Bosnia and Herzegovina; Baron de 
Berks, Prefect of Sarajevo ; Baron de Molinary, Prefect of the Depart- 
ment; Baron de Pittner, Prefect of Police, and of a number of other 
leading men whose names escape me at the moment, and who ran 
laughing along the platform, we looked to find a little of that auto- 
matic stiffness which everywhere else is the spontaneously generated 
product of officialdom. With the exception of the Governor, Baron 
de Kutschera, who certainly is not a young man, the ages of all the 
great personages of the province are between thirty-six and twenty- 
five, and I believe that Baron de Pittner, the very remarkable and 
very vigilant Prefect of Police, who has powerfully contributed to the 
admirable security of Bosnia, has not reached his thirtieth year. 

‘Yes,’ said to me M. de Kallay a few days later, ‘ of two men of 
equal ability I would always choose the younger, because the work 
that I have undertaken must be done not only with devotion, but 
even with pleasure and enthusiasm. Youth is enthusiastic ; it devotes 
itself ardently, for it has as yet nothing to regret and everything to 
hope.’ 

And indeed, everywhere in this Bosnia and this Herzegovina 
during my stay I found again and again the active, vigilant, 
good-humoured ‘ young’ of M. de Kallay. In the adorable little 
town of Jajce I met M. de Jacupowski, at Moslar M. Bessaro- 
witz and M. Zambour, and everywhere I recalled the words of the 
Minister : ‘The work I have undertaken must be done not only with 
devotion, but with pleasure and enthusiasm.’ 

We set out almost immediately for Ilidze, the charming and 
breezy thermal station, where very active sulphurous baths and mud 
baths of a remarkable efficiency have been restored and surrounded 
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with attractions which make the place the Tusculum of Sarajevo. A 
great green umbrageous park, new and comfortable hotels surrounded 
by lawns, a large band-stand of the kiosque type, a vast restaurant 
opening out upon the grass, the official residence of M. de Kallay, 
flowers, ponds, and parterres, galleries linking the hotels, and some 
shops with a picturesque display of wares in the arcades, such are 
the calm, gracious, reposeful impressions of this spot. A covered way 
leads to the little station of the little railway which links Ilidze and 
Sarajevo, and during the warm summer mornings and afternoons 
there is a constant stream of travel back and forth between these two 
points, a few minutes only being required for the lively, often fashion- 
able inhabitants to exchange the heat of the town for the cool 
shadows of the Ilidze Park. Shortly the electric light will fling the 
final halo about this astonishing series of metamorphoses, and Bosnia 
would be on the high road to becoming a mere succursale of Cannes or 
San Remo, if, happily, the inhabitants and the Government were not 
bent by common accord on preserving the ways, costumes, language, 
and manners of the country, however much it may change in other 
respects. For instance, it is an old Bosnian tradition for a man on 
the eve of his marriage to come to carry off his fiancée on horseback 
at the gallop. The bridegroom in his finest outfit arrives in front of 
the bride’s house, who awaits him, also in her most splendid attire, 
at a spot agreed upon. She jumps lightly into the saddle, and as the 
horse dashes off with the flying couple the parents of the girl come 
up, fire several shots in pretence of pursuit, and the lover then drops 
his gracious burden at the house of a relative, where she passes the 
night, and where she is sought on the morrow to celebrate the 
marriage. This strange pretence of the legendary rape shocked the 
legal instinct of old Austrian bureaucracy, and the custom was 
abolished. But this act very nearly brought about serious disorders. 
M. de Kallay revived the custom, and won forthwith innumerable sym- 
pathies. This is an illustration of his discernment in everything. His 
habit of uprooting abuses in order to tolerate well-established customs 
is one of the chief causes of the popularity of the present Government. 
But its solicitude, happily, is not confined merely to such matters as 
these. Without incurring a debt, and simply with the budget of the 
country, which amounts to-day to 21,000,000 francs, 500 kilometres 
of railways and 5,000 kilometres of ordinary roads and highways have 
been constructed, 400 public schools have been established, churches 
and temples have been built, Government buildings have been put 
up, as well as eight hotels in the principal centres at Ilidze, at Jajce, 
at Banyaluka, at Mostar, at Jablonitza, and everywhere cheapness 
wedded to quality and well-being are, as a result of State surveillance, 
a constant seduction for the traveller. On the day of the races at 
Tlidze I walked in the park in order to try to converse with the 
people who had assembled there amid the cool shadows of the trees 
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waiting the opening of the gate. Two little girls from ten to twelve 
years old had joined the group, with which I had begun with some 
difficulty a conversation, for I found the exact expression only after 
some searching. In the most natural way in the world the two 
children intervened in the conversation, and, now in one language, 
now in another, expressed themselves in any one of three or four 
with much precision, and when I showed my surprise they told me 
that they had learned these languages at school, and only there. I 
had never seen, indeed, in any country a more striking completeness 
in administration, and I began to be almost amazed at not having 
come across the slightest hostile criticism or blemish. But luck was 
on my side. In one of the open shops of the arcades I met an 
Austrian officer in whom I recognised both a critic and an opponent. 
‘ Ah,’ said he ironically, ‘ you have come here from such a distance 
to see this wonderful country. Well, really, it wasn’t worth the 
trouble! What have you seen? Railways. Roads. Public build- 
ings. There is nothing very original in all that, and with a budget 
of 21,000,000 of francs it is easy to do that sort of thing ; but what 
good has it done to the peasant? Things are dearer than ever, and 
the taxes go on increasing. And then, where else did you ever see 
a Government which gives board and lodgings? All that makes us 
blush up to our ears. To-day the Bosnian scarcely ever touches his 
fez or his turban to salute us. In our time he knew too well the 
kowrbash, and bowed down to his very toes.’ 

Delighted at having thus discovered this opposition, I rushed back 
and told my friends what I had heard. ‘ Of course,’ they said, ‘ it’s 
a soldier who cannot console himself for the change of régime from 
military to civil, and whose ideal of a civilised country is the centre 
of Africa, where the animal is worth only the trouble of killing him. 
But it is odd and rather sad that it is one of us who plays the réle of 
critic, when the natives themselves have only praises for us.’ 

But this chance meeting proved to me once again that always and 
everywhere the function of an opposition is to remind reformers that 
nothing has been done so long as anything still remains to do. 


Vv 


Sunday, the 15th of July, was the first day of the Ilidze races. 
We were present. I have no intention of describing these races: I 
am in no sense writing here a tourist’s journal. But I may say that 
the races were extraordinarily interesting, taking place as they did 
here at Sarajevo, in Bosnia, and being, as they were, still one more 
proof of what has been so rapidly done in transformation of the old 
Bosnian soil. 

On the morrow there was a great banquet. Mehemet Bey Cape- 
tanowitch, a Mussulman, who was one of those who offered the most 
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heroic resistance to the Austrians, and who is now Mayor of Sarajevo, 
presided. When the toasts began, he raised his glass in all sincerity 
to his guests and ‘to the prosperity of the rulers,’ for, to preserve the 
fiction of autonomy, no toasts are drunk in honour of him who is no 
longer sovereign, nor even in honour of him who is not yet. It is 
with infinite precautions that the process of substituting one empire 
for another goes on. Thus by an ingenious subterfuge the green 
standard of the Prophet has been adopted in place of the flag of the 
Sultan. People fear the Koran less than the Crescent. 

Bosnia, like every country which aspires to become a goal of 
travel, has its mountain. It is called Mount Trebevic, and is 1,700 
metres above the level of the sea. Some 100 metres below the - 
summit is a pavilion constructed by the Alpine Club, and at the 
summit, from the top of a sort of stone table, the traveller has a 
most extended view of Bosnia ; indeed, the view embraces almost 
the entire country, with its constant circles of mountains, its lakes 
and rivers, its green hills and arid rocks. The splendour of this 
view, after a three hours’ scramble up the slope on the backs of 
the sure-footed little Bosnian horses, and the sight, I might add, of 
the cloth laid in that high air, were equally rewarding. One has 
there no repugnance for the kids’ meat roasted between two stones, 
and which an old Albanian carves with infallible sabre, with which, 
I imagine, he has in his day and generation cut up meat of quite 
another flavour. 

Two days later we were at Jacie. The railway leading thither is 
not yet completed, and the part beyond Travnik has not yet been 
opened to the public, but we were allowed along this trunk of the 
line. We were then obliged to follow the winding course of the 
Plevna before, across a ravishing valley, we reached Jacje. This 
exquisite corner is lodged in the angle formed by the confluence of the 
Plevna and the Verbas to the left of the high road, which reached the 
town by a superb new bridge. The meeting of these waters, rushing 
down their rock-strewn rapids, and joining there with a tumble of 
white foam, is an extremely impressive spectacle. And only a few 
steps from here is one of the most precipitous, satisfactory mountain 
cascades one is likely to come upon anywhere. The country is 
indeed a land of bright waters. Farther on, as one follows along the 
Verbas, are the Lakes of Jezero, formed by the Plevna and the 
Verbas. I find it impossible to describe the scene here as it appeared 
at our arrival. On one side is a background of hills of the sweetest, 
softest green ; on the other a broad highway, running in and out 
among the hills, and now and then opening up into broad valleys, 
runs from Jacje to the end of the lakes. The road was full of people. 
Near the middle of the larger lake had been constructed a landing- 
place, where a veritable flotilla of little pirogues, some of them 
fastened together by twos, or even by threes, awaited us. And the 
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pirogues were bright with awnings, flowers, and flags, while seats 
passing across the boats thus linked together were protected against 
the sun by native tapestries. All about in the isolated boats were 
musicians, tziganes, filling the air with strange, tremulous harmonies, 
and at the extremity of each boat stood a Bosnian boatman, guiding 
the craft with picturesque, regular cadences of movement. The sun 
fell hot upon the scene. The azure waters reminded one of the divine 
tones of Capri, and the bright flowers, streamers, and awnings were 
reflected in the still depths against a background of softly floating 
clouds, forming a mimic heaven. 


O’er mountains inverted the blue waters curled, 
And rocked them on skies of a far nether world. 


For one rare hour it was a vision of fairydom. The busy world of 
practical men had vanished. And when we disembarked at Jezero 
upon the steps of the tourists’ house at the very edge of the lake, 
when we beheld the buildings covered with people, the flags flying, 
the white Turkish women gazing curiously across the mysterious 
musrabijeh of the harems, and all this varied population waved 
their streamers, uttering the cry ‘ Zivio, Zivio!’ while the strident 
trumpet sounded, in spite of us came crowding to our memory a 
suggestive jumble of artistic names and scenes—Tarsus, Shakespeare, 
Cleopatra—and we seemed to be assisting at some antique spectacle 
of the ardent crowd saluting from the shore with their cries the 
Egyptian queen lying nonchalantly on the royal purple of her bark. 
Sarah Bernhardt must really go one day to Jezero, and M. Jakupowski, 
the amiable and ingenious head of the district, must once again play 
the réle of stage-manager and revive for the modern Cleopatra this 
incomparable picture, in which she alone is worthy to be the centre, 
and to the brilliance of which she alone can give the final touch of 
perfection. 

On the following day, beneath old oaks on the summit of the 
Karaula, close to a fresh and limpid spring which drops thence into 
the valley, the highest point of this extraordinary route from Mostar 
to Travnik, dating from the period of Turkish domination and pre- 
served by the Austrians, who have scarcely succeeded in rendering it 
practicable, running as it does now over those cliffs among the clouds, 
now into those abysses which make up the character of this inex- 
haustibly diversified country, we breakfasted, owing to the inde- 
fatigable efforts of M. Pojeman, and fixed almost our last impression 
of Bosnia proper. For we were now to pass into Herzegovina, to 
visit its capital Mostar--Mostar the burning, whose warm wine in- 
vades the heart like a joyous, ardent ray of sunlight ; Mostar, where 
the minarets rise from the rocky walls to hills which hem in the 
town, and whose sombre bridge is the boldest, most powerful, and 
characteristic work that Balkan art has as yet bequeathed to the ages 
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tocome. While my friends lingered on here waiting for the Austrian 
Lloyd boat which was to take us from Metkovitch to Trieste, I 
returned on my steps to spend the 23rd of July at Jablanitza. But 
it was not to escape the 100° in the shade which reigned at Mostar 
that I returned to this pleasant, shaded vale; it was to visit 
once again that marvel of mingled art and nature, the gorges of the 
Narenta, which, between Jablanitza and Mostar cover more than 
thirty kilométres, with which it is impossible to compare either the 
Gothard, or the Via Mala, or any other famous pass, and where 
between the turbulent waters of the Narenta and the precipitous 
cliffs along the path, unceasing astonishment and a whole series of 
vivid and changing emotions both charm and awe the traveller. 
The work done here to cut a way through this once impassable 
obstacle between the two provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which 
it now binds together in quick and close communion, is stupendous, 
and it has been completely victorious. What route was ever more 
full of surprises? What a changing kaleidoscope of striking or 
luminous pictures is revealed as the locomotive dashes along these 
dark ravines, in and out of tunnels, while above the burning July 
sun illuminates the jutting cliffs that surround each little vale! Yes, 
this Bosnia, yesterday unknown, but now awake and opened up to 
the curiosity of the world, contains within her borders by a caprice 
of nature all that can charm the imagination of the liveliest and most 
sensitive traveller. It has Ilidze, it has Jacje, it has the prehistoric 
place called Boutmir, now coming into prominence through the inves- 
tigations of the archzologists, it has Banyaluka, it has Mount Trebevic, 
it has the Narenta gorges, the Lakes of Jezero, the sources of the 
Bosna and the Bouna, it has the Carsija, the great bazaar of Sarajevo, 
with its incessant activity, its shops which both sell and manufacture 
the products of the Bosnian market ; it has its hotels, more comfort- 
able than any I stopped at later on at Trieste or Venice or Munich or 
Nuremberg or Mayence or Cologne—it is, in a word, the fresh and 
seductive réswmé of whatever can please those who are quitting for a 
time their homes to find elsewhere refreshment for mind and body ; 
and yet I look upon what it has and is only as the first portion of the 
task undertaken by its rulers, 

At all events, Mehemed Ali was a false prophet. Hitherto, it is 
true, Austria has not drawn any revenue from the occupied provinces. 
But the four Bosnian regiments, which serve for three years in the 
active army and for nine years in the reserve, which are garrisoned in 
Vienna, Buda-Pest, Banyaluka, Bihac, Mostar, Sarajevo, or Suzla, and 
are commanded by Austro-Hungarian or Bosnian officers, are solid 
troops, well set-up, obedient, enduring, and with a military air. But 
Austria has created in Bosnia a veritable nursery of high functio- 
naries, and the budget of the two provinces has sufficed to accomplish 
all the transformations, and will so suffice for a long time still to 
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conduct them on their way to the goal of their ideal—namely, that 
of becoming the model Balkan State. This isthe reason why Bosnia- 
Herzegovina are of such general interest ; this is why they impose 
themselves upon the attention of all. 


VI 


At Metkovitch, on the Narenta, we embarked on the Trieste, one 
of the large Lloyd steamers which ply regularly up and down the 
Dalmatian coast. Within an hour we were out of the stream, enter- 
ing the channel of Narenta, which leads down to the placid Adriatic, 
a sea which remained for fifty-six hours without a ripple. We had 
skirted this strange, almost mysterious coast of Dalmatia; we had 
passed the islands Lissa and Lesina, rendered glorious by Tegetoff ; 
we had visited Spalato, almost entirely built in that astonishing 
palace of Diocletian; Sebenico, where on the Venetian piazzetta 
falls the rounded silhouette of the shadow of the Byzantine dome, 
and at whose doors is the constant roaring of the Kertna Falls, the 
Dalmatian Niagara; we had admired the incomparable daring of the 
Zariot sailors, and were talking with somewhat noisy enthusiasm of 
the arenas of Pola, of the old Roman palace as fine as the Maison 
Carrée of Nimes; and there, grouped together under an awning on 
the deck, in that superb morning air, we were recalling the men and 
things that we had seen, and especially the picturesque and grandiose 
and incomparably strange world of Dalmatia, with its islands sown 
so capriciously along its coast, some as baskets of flowers, some haunts 
of brigands, some dangerous reefs, some harbours of refuge, when one 
of the passengers who had boarded the steamer at Zara joined us, and 
in a loud voice, in the purest Italian, spoke as follows: ‘ Yes, granted, 
Dalmatia is a unique land in its picturesque beauty and its power to 
arouse curiosity. Its islands have given to Austria the only ray of 
glory that it has been able to fix now for a half-century upon its 
Imperial crown, and its sailors, the best, the cleverest, the toughest 
in the world, suffice to carry its colours on every ocean, and yet it has 
done nothing, and it is doing nothing for us. But for Marmont, 
whom Napoleon the First made Duke of Ragusa, we should not have 
had even the single road which permits us to travel from one end of 
the country to the other without risking the sea-trip. Austria has 
always been a stepmother to us, and we might almost regret the 
victory of Tegetoff over the Italians.’ 

‘No, no,’ I said to him—he was a rich Zariot—‘ you are mis- 
taken. She has done a good deal for you, but you have not as yet 
quite understood how much. She occupies Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Shortly Sebenico, which joins Spalato by a railway, will thereby 
become linked to the railway across Bosnia, and your country, with 
Plivno as central point, will have those occupied provinces as hinter- 
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land, thus becoming an integral part of Croatia, Slavonia, Hungary, and 
Austria. Dalmatia will then be the narrow rocky ribbon of country 
bordering the most fertile, diversified, and the most active of the 
provinces. Your railway will go to Zara and Fiume, and you will 
have on the one hand the sea for girdle and the iron way for the 
life-giving artery. When this day arrives, and Dalmatia, become an 
integral part of Bosnia and Herzegovina, will be as the sea-elevation, 
the fagade on the Adriatic of the Austro-Hungarian Balkans, no one 
knows what brilliant and fruitful future will dawn for you. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina will then serve as models for the little Balkan States, 
still plunged in the arid period of an ill-defined constitution ; 
Montenegro and Servia will cease to cherish illusions, and Servia, 
which is casting all around her covetous glances, will then gaze 
towards Bosnia only to seek to imitate its enterprise and activity. 
Yes; once Dalmatia is thus soldered to the occupied provinces, once 
the Danubian Austria-Hungary is supplemented by the Dalmatian 
coasts and its green islands, which are at once a labyrinth and a ram- 
part, the empire will be sufficient unto itself; and the Balkan 
peninsula, following in the footsteps of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
fortified and revivified by works of civilisation, will serve in turn as a 
rampart against inyasion, and its independence and tranquil future 
will be for ever secured. That is the way,’ I ended, turning towards 
the high Dalmatian coast—‘ that is the way that Austria, by occupy- 
ing the provinces, has worked for the future of your country. I have 
faith in a future for you worthy of your country, a future for 
Dalmatia which will satisfy the most ambitious of her sons.’ 

The Zariot, his eyes on fire, had heard me in silence. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he ; ‘ what you have been saying is perhaps only the enthusiastic 
vision of a foreigner who has got glimpses of a destiny which will, 
after all, never be ours. But perhaps, also, looking at us as you do 
from a distance, you behold the facts as they are more truly than we 
whose judgment passion distorts. Our resources are too slender to 
dream of independence, and our character too lofty for us to resign 
ourselves to a continuation of that decadence which has been our sad 
lot in the past. We have always been coveted by others, always 
overrun by foreigners, never strong enough to throw off the 
yoke which weighs us down. But the picture you have just traced— 
the prospect of becoming as the fagade of Austria~Hungary on the 
Adriatic, of supporting ourselves on the fertile and awakening pro- 
vinces of Bosnia-Herzegovina, to stretch out our hands to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire as a whole, and to separate from the Balkan 
peninsula a province protected by the forces of Austria~-Hungary— 
such a prospect, such a dream, such a vision, would fire our hearts, 
if I could reveal it to my countrymen ; and if, as I am told, you are 
one of those who can develop for others the ideas which strike you, 
I hope that you will relate our conversation, and say that you have 
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aroused the enthusiasm of a Dalmatian by revealing to him Bosnia 
and Herzegovina as the hinterland of his fatherland, and the empire 
of Austria~-Hungary as even now ready to open up a road across the 
Dalmatian country in order to develop those provinces to their 
fullest, and to show that, after all, at the Berlin Congress, Austria was 
clairvoyant and far-seeing, and altogether worthy of the confidence 
of Europe.’ 


BLowITz. 





THE PERILOUS GROWTH 
OF INDIAN STATE EXPENDITURE 


THE financial situation of India is likely to be the subject of 
discussion for some time to come. Till of late it has been little 
considered except by the officials at Calcutta and in Whitehall 
whose business it is. But the bold measure of closing the Indian 
mints to the free coinage of silver, and of introducing a gold 
standard without a gold currency, first roused more general attention. 
Curiosity was stimulated by an experiment which received the seal of 
the Lord Chancellor’s adhesion ; was accepted, under whatever re- 
serve, by orthodox currency doctors; and yet in the eyes of many 
was in opposition to canons of what hitherto has been regarded 
as sound doctrine. The project which was put in force by Lord 
Lansdowne had been sent by the India Office for the consider- 
ation of Lord Dufferin’s Government in 1886. Events have so 
far given some reason for thinking that the grounds on which the 
adoption of the measure was then negatived were not less sound 
than those on which, seven years later, the Commission of 1893 agreed 
to its adoption. Briefly, the reasons for which the adoption of the 
measure was negatived in 1886 were that it seemed to be, in effect, 
open to the objections which apply to schemes for an inconvertible 
currency; that it would probably bring about further depression in 
the value of silver relatively to gold ; that a gold standard would pre- 
sumably prove injurious to the trade of India ; and that an appreciated, 
because restricted, silver currency in India would before long make 
itself seriously felt in rents and land revenue, and be prejudicial to the 
general Indian taxpayer. ‘We are necessarily opposed,’ wrote the 
Government of India in 1886, summing up its objections, ‘ to the adop- 
tion of artificial methods of maintaining the gold value of the rupee, 
the consequences of which, to many foreign interests, would be rather 
favourable than otherwise, and to ourselves might prove extremely 
prejudicial. As we believe that our true remedy lies in obtaining 
concerted action with England, we would take no measure of which 
one result, among many, might be to hinder a clear perception of the 
economical consequences of the present relations of gold and silver.’ 
However, the time has not yet come to pronounce finally. The 
645 
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scheme is still on its trial, and its out-and-out advocates deny 
that it can in any way be said to have failed. It can scarcely 
claim, on the other hand, to have scored, as yet, a markedly visible 
success. The immediate results on the silver exchange of closing 
the mints have, thus far, not been to harden it; the less obvious 
results, in their influence on prices, and in their bearing on the 
burden of taxation, still remain to be seen. 

As the months passed, and as hope has darkened into discourage- 
ment, attention has begun to divert itself to a less questionable 
direction than currency-doctoring. Excessive expenditure has been 
more than hinted at ; army expenditure, civil charges, have been each 
in turn cited. ‘Returns of the Net Income and Expenditure of 
British India, under certain specified heads, for the ten years from 
1883-4 to 1892-3,’ have been printed and published by order of 
Parliament. So has a ‘ Return of the Military Expenditure of the 
Government of India in India and England for each year from 1875 
to 1892-3.’ Of the title and contents of this Return there is some- 
thing to be said presently. The Chairman of the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress has presented to the Secretary of 
State for India an elaborate Note upon the causes which, in the judg- 
ment of that body, have led to the present outlook. Finally, before 
the discussion in Parliament on the Indian Budget came off, a section 
of malcontents opened fire on the Secretary of State for India. Yield- 
ing with an alacrity which suggests sympathy within the citadel, Mr. 
Fowler has promised to move next Session for a Committee of Enquiry 
into Indian finance and expenditure. There, for the time being, the 
matter rests. Meanwhile, the Indian Finance Member has shortened 
sail, is curtailing expenditure, and is raising heavy benevolences from 
provincial governments. The Secretary of State is converting loans, 
is imposing some classes of import duties, and is vowing he will never 
consent, preparatory possibly to consenting, to reimpose import duties 
on Manchester goods. 

When the promised Committee come together to examine Indian 
expenditure, they will first have to ask themselves the question, 
What is Indian expenditure? Is it administrative expenditure only ? 
Is such expenditure to be regarded as the sole factor ? or is it to be 
considered, not only by itself, not so much by itself, as in relation to 
exchange? Is the growth of charges to be regarded as admissible 
which, in themselves, without the attendant item of exchange, might 
possibly not be beyond the limits of the Revenues? or is the 
growth of administrative charges in each department of the Govern- 
ment to be considered in conjunction with that portion of the losses 
on exchange which is especially traceable to it? The Committee 
will probably find, before their enquiries have occupied them many 
hours, that by some excellent Indian officials exchange is regarded 
asa thing apart. Nascitwr, non fit. Loss by exchange is not con- 
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sidered by these to be an integral or inseparable part of depart- 
mental charge; except, indeed, so far as concerns that department 
which is called upon to find funds. It is a misfortune which may 
concern those who have to balance the Budget, much as war is a 
misfortune to the individuals who have in their persons to meet 
the butcher’s bill. But these are matters which need not enter into 
the thoughts, nor limit the demands of those by whom funds are ex- 
pended or results achieved. For purpose of comparison between 
different years, exchange, it will be argued, must be eliminated ; 
then only can the net increase of departmental expenditure be stated. 
No other procedure is ‘ fair.’ For the gross charge the department 
is not responsible. It has no control over it, and therefore cannot 
be expected to take account of it in its estimates. The argument 
is not without element of truth or show of good reasoning. But 
it fails to meet the objection that, whatever may be the component 
parts of the total charge, no distinction is made when it is pre- 
sented for payment at the Treasury. There is no set-off in payment, 
no separate head for charges to be deducted from payment as not 
‘fair. But this isnot a popular way of looking at it. To check the 
increase of administrative expenditure, to maintain it at a fixed figure, 
still more to reduce it, because of a corresponding growth of the 
exchange charge, has not been, among spending departments, a 
favoured rule of practice. Exchange is regarded rather in the light 
of the lodging-house cat. All surplus that disappears, every estimate 
which is reduced to fragments, is due to this mischievous beast. No 
limits are assigned to its appetite; yet no provision is made for its 
voracity. 

As enquiry proceeds, it will be ascertained that the increased 
administrative charges, and the increased charge for exchange, are 
mainly confined to five departments, or sections of departments. 
It will be then seen that in two of these departments expendi- 
ture during the last ten years has increased out of all moderate 
proportion to increase elsewhere. While in one of these two 
cases enhanced receipts have reduced to less formidable limits 
the growth of net expenditure, in the other there has been no 
such set-off. It will be found that, although in these two depart- 
ments administrative expenditure must cause a corresponding charge 
on account of exchange, and although the rate of exchange in itself 
has been meanwhile rapidly falling, the growth of administrative 
expenditure, so far from being checked, has been sharply stimulated. 
Finally, it will be apparent that the growth of expenditure is to be 
traced as much in the expansion of administrative and exchange 
charges in one great department alone as in the increased charge for 
exchange in all departments put together. 

In this paper I have endeavoured to throw such light on enquiry 
as may be obtained by bringing clearly before the eye, first, the 
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figures of increase of net revenue during the decade of review; and, 
next, the charges of expenditure in the departments responsible for 
its growth. The latter figure has been subdivided into administrative 
and exchange charges, and the gradual expansion of either has been 
traced. The course of exchange during the expansion of such charges 
is indicated. I have endeavoured to explain how it came about that, 
in spite of falling exchange and recurring deficits, the administrations 
whose operations chiefly required increase in remittances to Europe 
were encouraged to extend their operations. The resources which 
have been exhausted by the Government of India, and the margin of 
resource still available, are briefly indicated. Something is added, 
finally, as to the inefficiency of control over Indian expenditure. If 
no better end is served by it, this paper should at least serve to 
throw clearly into relief the departments chiefly concerned. It should 
bring accurately before the eye the relative value of the administrative 
and currency factors in the present depression of Indian finance. 
Till the problem is examined piecemeal, in some such detail, and 
resolved into its component parts, its nature cannot be clearly appre- 
hended ; nor can any useful decision be hazarded as to the policy to 
be pursued with regard to it. 

Though the items of receipt shown in the Return recently published 
seem numerous, the sources are few in number from which net 
revenues are drawn; revenues, that is, which remain after deduction 
of corresponding expenditure. The classification of receipts adopted 
in the Returns of Revenue and Expenditure recently presented to 
Parliament is under five heads, viz.: Land Revenue, Opium, Taxa- 
tion, Commercial, Miscellaneous. The first three are the milch cows. 
They comprise the great item of Land Revenue and Taxation, the 
latter of these including Salt, Stamps, Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes, 
Registration, and Provincial Rating. Compared with 1883-4 the 
= of 1892-3 give the following result : 


Land Revenue; fo- 
rests : tues 22,671,944 | 25,661,511 2,989,567 
from Native States 


1883-4 1892-3 Increase 
| eqepneineeeneageeeneene 1 qccmenesmenmensenasenmstel cecses 


Rx' Rx Rx 


18,183,557 | 25,587,755 | 7,404,198 


Net increase in ~ 


ceipts . 8,831,020 


9,555,790 7,993,045 "| 
| 


10, 398, 10, 393,765 





The net increase is thus Rx 8,831,020. Small items, under Post, 
Telegraphs, Irrigation, and Mint, bring the total increase to 
Rx 9,145,037 ; but among the sources of this difference the receipts 
from Mints will in future, probably, if they do not disappear, be at 


} The term Rx is used to denote tens of rupees as distinguished from £, or pounds 
sterling. It expresses a conventional exchange rate of rupee 1 = 2 shillings. 
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least sensibly diminished. Writing in round figures, the increase 


may be put at nine millions. It 
mus be noted that about three 
millions of this excess are due to 
taxation, imposed since 1883-4, 
as marginally noted in round 
figures; and that the increase 
under other receipts does not ex- 
ceed six millions. From these, 
again, must be deducted about a 


Income-tax. 
Petroleum-tax . ° 
Salt-tax . : ° 
Payment of village account- 

ants (North-West Pro- 

vinces) . ‘ 
Duties on rum and beer 


. . 


Total 


Rx 
1,000,000 
100,000 
1,500,000 


200,000 
100,000 


2,900,000 


million on account of Upper Burmah, which is more than balanced 

by expenditure in that Province ; leaving the increase in receipts, for 

purposes of net comparison between the two years, at five millions. 
We may now turn to the heads of expenditure during the period 


covered by the Returns. 


Increase of net expenditure is shown to have 


occurred under the heads of ‘Collection of Revenue;’ ‘ Military 


Services ;’ ‘ Civil Departments ;’ 


the sub-head ‘ Miscellaneous Civil 


Charges’ classed under ‘ Civil ‘Services ;’ and ‘ Railways’ under ‘ Com- 


mercial Services.’ 


In the following statement is exhibited the administrative expen- 
diture under each of these heads in 1883-4 and 1892-3, with the 
corresponding charge of exchange. Increase of administrative charges, 
of exchange, and the total increase are shown separately : 





‘Collection of| Civil De- 
Revenue | partments 


Departments 


| j 
Miscella- | 
| neous Civil | 
| Charges 
| 


Military 
Services 





| Rx Rx 
Administrative charges— | 
1883-4 ° ° ° 6,864,484 
1892-3 ° ° 7,636,630 
Increase 772,146 
Exchange— 
1883-4 
1892-3 
Increase . ° . | 
Total administrativeand | 
exchange— 
., 
1892-3 “7 
Total increase — | 
1883-4-1892-3 . -| 


9,822,309 
12,278,313 


373,723 


6,864,484 | 
7,636,630 | 





12,652,036 
772,146 | 2,718,231 


2,456,004 | 
111,496 | 
262,227 


9,933,805 | 


Rx 


16,993,584 | 
21,150,605 
4,157,021 


3,259,502 | 
3,658,495 | 
398,993 


1,137,286 | 
3.013,771 
1,876,485 


394,166 
1,202,924 
808,758 


18,130,870 
24,164,376 


3,653,668 | 
4,861,419 





1,207,751 6,033,506 


t 


304,912 | 
1,847,052 
1,542,140 | 4,489,610 


304,912 
1,847,052 


1,542,140 


|Administra- | 


tive and 


| Railways | Exchange 


| 


' 


36,939,879 | 
44,724,043 


| Rx 
| 
| 
| 7,784,164 


1,947,860 
6,437,470 


38,887,739 
51,161,513 


12,273,774 


The account for the years 1883-4 and 1892-3 stands as follows : 


Expenditure 
: Rx 
Excess of expenditure 


1892-3 over 1883-4 . 


Receipts 


, Surplus 1883-4 ‘ : 
Excess of receipts 1892-3 
over receipts of 1883-4. 


| 
| Deficit, 1892-3 . : 


} 


Rx 
1,879,477 


9,145,037 


11,024,514 
833,412 


* The receipts in this department were equal to all administrative charges, and to 
@ portion of the exchange charge. The net deficit only is shown in the following 


figures. 
Vor, XXXVI.—No. 212 


x X 
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Reductions of expenditure in other departments have reduced the 
excess caused by the increase in the expenditure of the five depart- 
ments specified. The total excess expenditure of 1892-3 thus falls 
from Rx 12,273,774 to Rx 11,857,926. The net result of 1892-3 
is worse than that of 1883-4 by Rx 1,879,477+ 833,412, or 
Rx 2,712,889. 

Before arriving at a final estimate of the comparative increase in 
the several departments above indicated, some corrections must be 
made in the results shown in the column of Total Increase, in order 
that items may be eliminated which, though they occur in the Budget 
of 1892, find no place in 1883-4. These are: 


Increase 
Rx 


Upper Burmah net Civil Charges (after deduc- 

tion made of receipts and of ckarges to a 

corresponding amount) . ‘ > ° — 500,000 
Upper Burmah Military Charges . . . _ 502,500 
Military Railways (say) . : ‘ ° + 650,000 — 
Civil Railways(say) . .« .« .« «© 650,000 


The published Returns nake no separate mention of purely military 
railways. From 1886-7 to the close of 1893 the capital charge 
for the construction of these railways amounted in round figures to 
Rx 13,750,000. What the charge for interest and exchange on this 
capital cost may amount to I cannot say; but it cannot be below 
Rx 650,000. It must be transferred from the general head of Rail- 
ways to the head of Military Expenditure. 

Arranged respectively under the three great heads of Civil, 
Military, and Railways, the final figures of increased expenditure will 
then stand as follows : 

Civil (Rx 4,698,128 — 500,000). . = 4,198,198 
Military (Rx 6,038,506 + 650,000 — 502,500) . «= 6,181,006 
Railways (Rx 1,542,140 — 650,000) . . - = 892,140 

Rx 11,271,274 


Superficial scrutiny of these figures will show that, of this total 
net increase of Rx 11,271,274, the proportion of 55 per cent. is due 
to increased military expenditure ; 37 per cent. is due to increased 
civil expenditure ; 8 per cent. to increased railway expenditure, other 
than military. In the next place, it is evident that of an increased 
net charge for exchange of Rx 4,489,610, in the departments indicated, 
the Military Department, including Military Railways under that 
head, is accountable for about 44 per cent., the balance being mainly 
chargeable to Miscellaneous Civil Charges and Railways. The share 
of the Military Department is over 56 per cent. in the total increase of 
purely administrative charges, which amounts to about Rx 7,300,000, 
after readjustments on account of the several items of increase and 
decrease above specified. The increase in the administrative charges 
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of the Military Department is nearly equal to the total net increased 
charge for exchange in all the departments indicated. It is also within 
850,000. of the net increase of five millions in revenue. Finally, we 
find, by the figures in the Returns of Income and Expenditure, that, 
in comparing 1892-3 with 1883-4, the growth of military and 
railway administrative expenditure has been accompanied by an 
increased gross charge for exchange amounting to Rx 4,217,436, out 
of a total increased gross charge on the whole Budget of Rx 6,926,949 
on that account. The growth of the burden of exchange on Indian 
resources is thus seen to be due in part only to the effect of the fall 
in silver on the scale of remittances in 1883-4. It is due in greater 
part to the extraordinary activity which, simultaneously with fall in 
exchange, has characterised the operations of the Military and 
Railway Departments during the greater part of the decade under 
review, and has necessitated remittances on a much larger scale than 
in the year 1883-4. No opinion is at present offered on this activity, 
which is noted only in its relation to the growth of expenditure. 
Comment and some explanation are now needed on each of 
the three great heads of expenditure shown in the tabulated state- 
ments. . 
The increase in civil expenditure, after the adjustments made in 
a recent paragraph, amounts to Rx 4,198,128. It must be remem- 
bered, on the other hand, that the increase of receipts, which is due 
in a sensible measure to the agency of the departments concerned, 
amounts to Rx 8,831,020, or more than double the charges. Ad- 
ministrative increase of expenditure under ‘Collection of Revenue’ 
brings no corresponding increase in exchange; nor, to any serious 
extent, does increase in the administrative expenditure of ‘ Civil De- 
partments.’ It should further be observed that the items of expendi- 
ture under Miscellaneous Civil Charges consist almost wholly of the 
increased administrative and exchange cost on account of furlough 
and pension allowances. These allowances are the subjects of codes 
and rules ; and, practically, are beyond the administrative control of 
the Government of India. The total charge in 1883-4 and 1892-3 
respectively under the head of Miscellaneous Civil Charges being 
Rx 3,653,668and Rx 4,861,419, thedifference amountsto Rx 1,207,751. 
Of this difference pensionary and furlough charges account for 
Rx 1,101,393 (Rx4,294,287 —3,192,894). Ifthis sum is deducted from 
the total increase of administrative expenditure—viz. Rx 4,198,128— 
there remains a net’ increase of Rx 3,096,735, or, say, in round figures, 
of Rx 3,100,000. Of this, again, one million is due to expenditure 
in Upper Burmah, a source of comparative expenditure which did not 
exist in 1883-4. A further item to be deducted is Rx 303,501, being 
increase in 1892-3 over the figures of Rx 538,606 in 1883-4 on 
account of political charges. For this item the Government of India 
is directly responsible. There remains only Rx 1,796,499 to be 


xx2 
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divided amongst the nine governments* and administrations by 
which the expenditure of civil departments is controlled. This gives 
for the ten years a total increase of, say, Rx 1,800,000, or an average 
annual increase of about Rx 20,000 to the expenditure of each civil 
government or administration. This is certainly not an excessive 
figure, when it is remembered that the entire civil administration 
of all India is in the hands of provincial governments. Civil Buildings, 
Police, Gaols, Education, Medical, Law, Excise, are all chargeable to 
these governments. The progressive growth of all has been arranged 
for during ten years from an increased charge of Rx 1,800,000. The 
only other source of provincial expenditure, viz. provincial buildings 
and roads, shows decrease as compared with 1883-4. 

The Railway and Military Departments may be next dealt with. 
The causes of the great activity in these administrations must be first 
explained. It is not easy otherwise to understand why, as the 
exchange rate annually fell, the administrative operations of these 
departments, which are, so to speak, the great Exchange departments, 
has increased. The following comparative figures show how the pro- 
gressive fall in exchange was accompanied nevertheless by a steady 
progressive rise in their administrative expenditure : 





| Railway Administrative 
Expenditure (Gross 
Charges) | 


= ee 
Years Rate of Exchange a 


Rx Rx Rx 
1883-4 ‘i ‘ aft 19°55 16,993,584 7,272,640 
1884-5 ° . al 19°30 16,107,336 7,564,109 
1885-6 . ‘: : 18 25 18,916,977 7,918,891 
1886-7 ° ° ‘ 17°44 18,361,841 8,459,360 
1887-8 “ . . 16:89 19,422,398 8,792,779 
1888-9 a ‘ 16:37 19,256,520 
1889-90 ° . i 16°56 19,666,118 
1890-1 ° . 18-09 20,069,315 
1891-2 . j . 16°73 21,212,823 
1892-3 ‘ . ‘ 14:98 21,150,605 





The history of the railway administration since 1883-4 has, 
briefly, been as follows. In 1885-6, the year in which exchange 
after a period of temporary steadiness again began to fall, effect was 
first given to an extensive scheme for the construction by the State 
and by companies of various lines of railway, which were intended 
to protect the country against famine, by facilitating the supply of 
food and the movement of labour in years of scarcity. In India they 
are therefore termed ‘Protective Railways.’ This scheme was the 
outcome of recommendations made by the Indian Famine Commis- 
sion of 1878-9. It was laid before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1884, which approved it ; recommending, at the same 
time, that the annual loan power of the Government of India should 


* Bombay, Madras, Bengal, North-West Provinces and Oudh, Punjab, Central 
evinces, Assam, Burmah, Beluchistan. 
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be raised to 3,500,000/. from 2,500,000/., which was the figure that 
had been fixed by a Parliamentary Committee in 1879. As a part of 
this scheme, the sum of 25,000,000/. more or less was to be borrowed. 
Of this sum the State was to expend in direct construction by its own 
agency about 12,000,000/., the balance being expended in construc- 
tion by guaranteed or subsidised Companies. The work was to be 
finished in six years. The Committee accompanied their assent to 
the proposals of the Indian Government with the proviso that no fresh 
taxation was to be caused by this railway scheme. Scarcely had it 
been taken in hand, with some modifications immaterial to this 
paper, when the incident of Penjdeh occurred. Among other results 
flowing from that incident was the resolve greatly to increase the 
effective strength of the British forces in India. It was estimated 
that an annual increased cost of 1,500,000/. would be required to 
meet the charge on that account which was introduced from 1886-7. 

Next, to the protective scheme of railways was added a large scheme 
of military railways. Almost at the same moment came the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah ; then a great scheme of harbour and frontier 
special defence works for all India. Five new and excessively costly 
schemes were simultaneously pressed upon the finances; and that at 
a moment when the exchange on remittances on the then existing 
scale of expenditure had fallen twopence, viz. from 19°30 in 1884-5 
to 18:25 in 1885-6, and to 17°44 in 1886-7. 

The Finance Department, which had already protested, as will 
be presently explained, against the projected increase in the strength 
of the army, now found it necessary to oppose the completion of the 
Protective railway scheme within the contemplated term of six 
years, unless compensation to an equivalent amount was provided in 
some other quarter. Prolonged controversy ensued. After protracted 
discussion, the protest of the Financial Department was, I believe, 
allowed by the Secretary of State for India in some measure to pre- 
vail. Railway construction was pushed on at a somewhat slower 
rate than had originally been proposed, and to this extent some 
fraction of the intolerable burden placed on the finances was tempo- 
rarily removed. The following figures show the amount spent annually 


Total Capits al Outlay on | Portion debitable 
Railways ; State, guaran- | to direct Capital Outlay 
teed, subsidised | on State Railways 





| Rx Rx 

| GS ices. alm ws gl] 7,348,877 4,736,110 

| et kl 9,490,002 5,933,883 
ee ges I Soo ge 9,785,493 5,529,740 
i en gE 9,621,972 2,332,721 
sks 6g - 8,619,224 1,201,419 
1889-90 =, reg i337 5,950,390 2,814,192 
OR Goth ee ve 5,256,726 2,876,971 
Re ie 6 4 Xs 4,669,800 2,770,336 
SN eh gg 4,208,500 3,436,700 

Re ee 
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on capital construction, whether by guaranteed and subsidised com- 
panies or through direct State agency, from 1884-5 to 1892-3. The 
effect of the Financial Department’s action seems to have become 
first evident in 1887-8. 

Railways have worked at a loss solely owing to active prosecution 
in construction, in the presence of an almost continuously falling 
exchange. In spite of the considerable capital sunk in military 
railways (which is, for the most part, financially unproductive), and 
in spite of constantly progressing cost of construction, due to exchange, 
the receipts in 1892 were Rx 11,132,235 against charges, exclusive 
of exchange, amounting to Rx 9,536,029. The addition of 
Rx 3,443,258 on account of exchange has turned the surplus of 
Rx 1,596,206 into a loss of Rx 1,847,052 (inclusive of military rail- 
ways). But for the slacking off in construction from 1887-8 the 
deficit of 1892-3 on the railway account and, presumably, on the 
Budget, as a whole, would have been considerably heavier. On the 
other hand, the large annual remittances required on railway account 
have contributed to make exchange more unfavourable to India ; and 
to that extent, whatever it may be, railways are responsible for a 
general addition, all round, to exchange charges. 

In 1889, when the programme of ]884 was drawing to a close, 
a fresh scheme of railway construction, to cover four years, was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. It amounted to Rx 16,050,000, 
including Rx 1,400,000 on account of military lines, Rx 2,000,000 
Burmah railways, Rx 2,800,000 for capital construction on lines already 
opened, and Rx 1,850,000 reserve. This programme is presumably 
also drawing to a close. If State railway construction, or con- 
struction by guaranteed or subsidised companies, were temporarily 
suspended, the Indian revenues would be fed from net Railway 
receipts in increasing volume. At present Railways add to the 
deficit. 

Turning now to the course of military expenditure, the following 
figures show its expansion under the several heads of Burmah and 
Minor Military Expeditions, Exchange, and Administrative Charges. 
The figures for the first entry only, viz. ‘Burmah and Minor Military 
Expeditions,’ are taken from the ‘Return showing the Military 
Expenditure of the Government of India,’ mobilisation and camps of 
exercise being excluded from the head of ‘Burmah and Minor 
Military Expeditions ’ as belonging obviously to Administration. The 
figures in that Return do not agree with the figures under the head 
of ‘Military Services’ in the accompanying Parliamentary ‘ Return of 
Net Income and Expenditure.’ There have been omitted from the 
former Return all military works and special defence works, inclusive 
of their items of exchange. It has been noted in the course of this 
paper that the charge for interest and exchange in connection with 
military railways is exhibited in neither Return. Their amount not 
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being authoritatively stated in any published Return that I can find, 
they have not been included in the following annual figures, of which 
columns 2, 3, and 5 are taken from the Parliamentary ‘ Return of 
Net Income and Expenditure,’ column 4 (with transfer of Mobilisa- 
tion and Camps of Exercise to column 3) from the Parliamentary 
‘Return of Military Expenditure’ : 


} see. . 

- | Rate of Military | Burmah Exchange 0n | Total Military 
} Years Exchange | Administrative and Mixor Military : 
“| Expenditure Expeditions Account 


Expenditure 
| j Rx Rx . Re Rx 
| 1883-4 19°53 16,945,710 47,874 | 1,157,286 | 18,180,870 
1884-5 1930 | 15,948,417) 158,919 950,529 17,057,865 | 
1885-6 18-25 | 16,095,813 | 2,821,124 44,692 | 20,061,669 
1886-7 17-44 | 16,844,041 | 1,517,800 | 1,377,078 | 19,738,919 
1887-8 16:89 | 17,931,557 | 1,490,241 32,385 21,004,783 
1888-9 .| 1637 | 18,250,542 | 1,005,972 38,215 | 21,094,735 | 
1889-90 1656 | 18,809,330 856,788 2 21,517,532 
1890-1 | 18:09 | 19,319,455 | 739,860 1,503,586 | 21,572,901 
1891-2 | 16-73 | 19,931,787 | 1,281,036 23,269,769 
1892-3 . .| 1498 | 20,390,805 759,800 | 3,013,771 | 24,164,376 


The following are the figures of the Budget Estimate of 1893-4: 


Rate of Military Burmah Exchange Total 
Years Exchange | Administrative and Minor on Military Military 
- Expenditure Expeditions Account Expenditure 


Rx j Rx | Rx ix | 
1893-4 . 14:75 | 20,495,100 | 505,000 | 2,935,800 | 23,935,900 | 


| 
| 

—|- 
| 


To make this comparison complete the annual charge for interest 
and exchange on military railways should be added since 1886-7. 
I have not these figures; but we have seen that in 1892-3 the 
charge on this account was probably not less than Rx 650,000. 
This sum may be distributed between the Administrative and 
Exchange columns of 1893-4, bringing the former to within a 
little of Rx 21,000,000, or an increase in administrative expenditure 
alone of about four millions in eleven years, during which exchange 
fell about 43d. As exchange fell, administrative expenditure 
increased in more rapid ratio, instead of being restricted. 

It will be objected that, as with civil charges, a considerable 
amount of this expenditure is automatic, and beyond control, such as 
expenditure on pensions and so on. This is true, and is an addi- 
tional reason, to the financial mind, for keeping within closer limits 
such expenditure .as is not automatic, and is within control. The 
Furlough and Pensionary charges, as shown below,‘ have grown 


* Non-effective Charges in India: 
1. Military pensions to Europeans, &c. 
2. Military pensions to natives. 
3. Widows’ pensions and compassionate allowances. 
4. Departmental pensions. 
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from Rx 2,548,605 in 1883-4 to Rx 3,254,780 in 1892-3, an increase 
to administrative charges of Rx 706,175. 

Possibly there are other similar charges. The more there are of 
them, the more burdensome it becomes to add to them. They help. 
in a small degree to explain away the increase in military charges. 
They illustrate the difficulty of setting bounds to military ex- 
penditure ; but they furnish also, on that account, positive proof of 
the extreme caution necessary in adding to it. These particular 
charges, for example, are themselves in part enhanced, owing to the 
great increase made in 1886 to the effective strength of the army. 

The Government of India for the time being has satisfied itself 
of the necessity of this continuous increase of its military expenditure, 
no matter what might be the state of its finances. The balance of 
public opinion is presumably at present on its side. The question is 
one of a class which, depending on the designs of other Powers, on 
means of transport and commissariat in barbarous and waste countries, 
and on many other unknown data, can admit of no very certain solu- 
tion. On the one hand is urged the threat of aggression from the 
North-West ; on the other, the absolute impossibility of balancing the 
Indian Budget. Military and financial men approach the question from 
their own points of view. The measures adopted have had the support, 
each in his time and degree, of two Viceroys, with one of whom I 
had the honour of sitting in Council. Lord Dufferin’s vast experience, 
abilities and judgment make it a grave matter to differ from him. 
The policy, probably, is popular in England, which does not pay the 
bill. National sentiment is flattered by the existence of a formidable 
British army in the East, and is disposed to look favourably on acces-- 
sion to its effectiveness by an increase to its numbers. The success 
of little Indian wars and expeditions is agreeable also to a large section 
of the British public. In India increase to the military forces is cer- 
tainly popular among Anglo-Indians. Their opinion is chiefly that 
of soldiers, who form the largest element in the local society. The 
policy promises excitement, active service, more openings, a greater 
tield of employment to all, civil and military alike. The objection to 
it is, and has always been, that the Indian finances cannot afford such 
increase to Indian military expenditure as is represented in the 
Returns from which the figures in this paper are taken. That ob- 
jection was at once formulated when the new policy was proposed. 
In 1885-6, when the decision to increase the Indian army by 10,000 
British and 20,000 native troops was about to be arrived at by the 
Government of India, Mr. Ilbert and I, being at that time the 
Legal and Financial Members of the Viceroy’s Council, in a Minute 

Effective Charges in England: 
: 5. Furlough allowances. 
Non-effective Charges in England : 


6. Pay and pensions of non-effective and retired Indian officers. 
7 Miscellaneous pensions. 
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dated the 17th of August, 1885, recorded our reasons for strenuously 
opposing such adecision. They were laid, according to rule, before 
the Secretary of State for India; and, except that they were subse- 
quently published in accordance with an order of Parliament, nothing 
more that I know of was heard of them. Now nine years have passed, 
and events have steadily moved in the direction indicated in that 
Minute of dissent. 

Our grounds of remonstrance were that the increase proposed, in 
view of the position of affairs, at the hour then existing, was pre- 
mature and therefore inadvisable ; that it was beyond the financial 
resources of the Indian Government, and would necessitate taxa-_ 
tion to a dangerous extent; and that it would probably lead to 
an aggressive and restless spirit in the councils of the State, thus 
involving the Government of India in further expenditure, possibly 
in serious complications. As to the first point, every one will have 
his own opinion ; ‘ Forewarned is forearmed,’ ‘ Si vis pacem, para 
bellum,’ and a host of other maxims will be mouthed by some; by 
others, ‘Cut your coat according to your cloth,’ ‘ Festina lente,’ and 
so on. Those who hope for military success and distinction, for fresh 
territories further afield, will be on the one side; opposed to them 
will be ranged all who have to find funds for the necessary opera- 
tions. But one need not be a military man to satisfy oneself of 
the difficulties of transport and commissariat which at present 
would oppose the advance from Central Asia to the Indus of a force 
sufficiently large to be entrusted with such a very serious enter- 
prise as an invasion of British India. In time these difficulties 
will possibly disappear ; it will be the business of Russia to see that 
with the lapse of years they are sensibly lessened. But in the eyes 
of many they still are, since 1885-6 they have been, and for many 
years they must remain an effective obstacle to military aggression 
from that quarter. It was never, I believe, contended that the addi- 
tion of 10,000 British and 20,000 native troops was necessary to 
our security within India itself; or that it brought our force in that 
country toa strength sufficient to enable it to resist attack from with- 
out. The argument employed was that, if additional British troops 
were hereafter needed to that or to any larger amount, they would 
possibly not be forthcoming from England when required. Hence, 
10,000 men must be kept as an insurance against such risk. If 
England is as unready as the argument supposes, and will not bear 
the cost of the annual premium on this insurance, the proposal might 
be accepted, but for one objection. It is a big objection, and the last 
nine years have shown the strength of it. It is, simply, that without 
constant increase of taxation Indian resources will not admit of this 
excessive financial burden ; and that domestic disloyalty and discon- 
tent, arising from a constant increase of taxation, are at least as for- 
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midable a danger to our rule in India as possibility of foreign 
invasion. 

The figures in this paper have been taken from India Office returns. 
They are, it must be assumed, unimpeachable. They show what has 
been the financial result of the decision taken in 1885-6. What they 
do not show is the margin of resource still available to the Indian 
financier. When that is examined, the apprehensions expressed on 
this score in 1885-6 are shown to have been founded on grounds only 
too solid. An Income-tax has been reimposed. The Excise duty on salt 
has been raised to within 8 annas, or, say, 1,500,000/., of the highest 
figure possible if salt is not to be placed beyond the reach of the mass 
of the people. Import duties have been, in part, re-enacted ; the rest of 
these duties are likely to follow. Provincial governments have this year 
been called on to yield up their balances; a measure which, beyond 
argument, arrests their progress sine die, and disorders the condition of 
civil administration throughout India. If silver, as is probable, should 
become appreciated in India owing to the closing of the Mints, the 
land revenue will have to be reduced. So far from the material 
increase hoped for from the periodical revisions of land revenue now 
in progress, decrease must in such a case be anticipated. What fresh 
sources of revenue present themselves? Is the Permanent Settlement 
to be repudiated? Is the income-tax to be extended to agricultural 
incomes, which are so heavily weighed upon by land revenue and 
focal rating? Is the rate of income-tax to be raised? At this 
moment the opium revenue is threatened from England. In any 
case it is doomed, in the long run, by Chinese competition. Few 
know how slender, at best, are the Indian sources of revenue, apart 
from land revenue and railways. Only those few are aware what 
a terribly thin line of financial reserve is yet remaining to us. Long 
before Russia has arrived at Indian territorial limits, Great Britain, if 
things go as at present, will have reached the limit of Indian 
resources. That, in the fewest possible words, is the argument of the 
Financial Department against the growth of military expenditure. 

The objection that increase to the army would lead to a policy of 
aggression remains. It cannot be better illustrated than by presenting 
the bill for military expeditions since 1885-6. From 1875-6 to 1883-4 
the Indian Government undertook no military operations except 
during the five years over which extend the Afghan war charges. 
Here is a statement, taken from the Parliamentary Return of Military 
Expenditure of subsequent expeditions. The first fruit of the increase 
to the British forces was the annexation of British Burmah, on the north- 
east frontier ; the latest has been the Hinza campaign, on the extreme 
north-west, which modestly conceals itself within the folds of the 
cloak of ‘minor operations.’ It will be objected that this part of my 
argument is based on the fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc. No 
one, of course, can affirm that all of these expeditions were the direct 
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result of increasing the Indian army. The Manipur expedition, for 
instance, certainly was not. But, on the other hand, if men had not 
been available, it is very unlikely that all of these many raids would 
have been undertaken. That one reason suffices. The active policy 
which has led tothem, and which has been in favour for the last five 
years, would have found no material to work with. 
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Ladle at this total of 8} millions, I may perhaps be ales en for 
quoting this passage from the Minute of the 17th of August, 1885 :— 
‘A standing army which is larger than is necessary for home require- 
ments will be a tempting and almost an irresistible weapon of offence 
beyond the border.’ 

Unless exchange materially rises without the rupee appreciating 
in India, either the growth of military and political expenditure must 
at least be put an end to, or fresh and fresh taxation in India must be 
resorted to, or the English taxpayer must contribute permanently to- 
wards the defence of India. The only remaining alternative is bank- 
ruptcy. Some of the items of military expenditure are said to be about 
to disappear. Special Defences, for example, are represented to have 
been completed. If no fresh claims are brought forward, well and 
good. Uno avulso, non deficit alter, is, I think, the experience of a 
Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Council. Are military expeditions 
and operations, ‘minor’ or ‘ major,’ as the case may be, to be dis- 
continued ? Will no fresh military railways, no new weapons of 
precision, no increase to English non-effective charges, no fresh 
expenditure on account of mobilisation, for example, be insisted on ? 
As to fresh taxation, though Lord Lawrence has seemingly gone 
out of fashion, I shelter my views on the danger of taxing India 
behind the opinion of the Viceroy, who, indisputably, had more pro- 
found knowledge of Indian men and matters than any Viceroy who 
preceded, or who has succeeded him. If we enter on a course of suc- 
cessive measures of fresh taxation, Russia, without moving a man ora 
gun, need only to bide her time. Ifslow and sure is her game, surely 
and slowly we shall be playing her hand for her. Moreover, India is a 
poor country, all said and done. You cannot take the breeks off a 
Highlander, or cover an Imperial Indian deficit with the rags of a 
Hindu ryot. As to the English taxpayer contributing permanently 
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to the defence of India, is the English statesman born who would 
propose it, or the Indian statesman who would accept it ? 

Since 1885 onwards, so far as I am aware, Indian financiers have 
never budged from their position on this question of the increased 
military armaments. They have always uncompromisingly de- 
clared them to be hurried on at a cost beyond the resources of 
India. What has been done has been done in spite of them, and in 
the teeth of their remonstrances. Like the prophets of Judah, their 
forebodings have disturbed the general harmony. . Lamentation and 
woe have been the burden of their message. Gayer altars, decked by 
other hands, have attracted popular devotion. But these melancholy 
prophets are still heard in the high places, if haply some may listen 
to them. Here, for instance, is Sir David Barbour. At the last 
meeting of the International Bimetallic Conference, in the spring of 
the present year, Sir David made a long speech. He had just 
arrived from India, where since the close of 1888 he had had charge of 
the finances. The occasion was one on which he might have been 
expected to attribute all the difficulties of the Indian Treasury to 
its currency and to the exchange. What did he say? After 
referring to other difficulties of Indian finance, he used the following 
words :— 


On the other hand, the system for the control of Indian expenditure is defective. 
The control of the revenues of India is vested in the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, but a large portion of his authority is, necessarily, delegated to the 
Government of India. The Government of India is comprised of seven members, 
of whom only one is chosen for his supposed knowledge of Indian or other finance. 
The other members of the Government are, for the most part, the heads of great 
spending departments. They hold office for five years only, and they, not unnatu- 
rally, wish to show a satisfactory record of work done during their period of office. 
The making of a satisfactory record in each department every five years involves, 
unfortunately, a liberal expenditure of the public money. A Government such as 
I have described might, of course, administer the resources of the country with 
the utmost economy, but the chances are against such a result, The tendency is 
towards excessive expenditure, by which I mean expenditure in excess of what is 
prudent and safe, and not necessarily wasteful expenditure in the first instance, 
though excessive expenditure always ends by becoming wasteful expenditure when 
financial embarrassment necessitates large reductions. The revenues of India have, 
at times, been managed with great economy, but the credit of such management. 
belongs entirely to the members of that Government for the time being. The 
system is not favourable to economy. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council is, in many respects, a valuable 
check on Indian expenditure, and the only real and permanent check, other than 
the inability of the Government of India to raise more revenue. No control over 
expenditure, however, which must be exercised from England can compensate for 
the want of sufficient initial check in India over Indian expenditure, 

The official organisation for the control of Indian expenditure is, as I have 
stated, imperfect, and neither in India nor in England is there any intelligent and 
well-informed body of public opinion which can effectually check unduly liberal 
expenditure. India is a continent rather than a single country. In addition to 
the Government of India, there are no less than eight local governments enjoying 
@ certain amount of independence, and each with a separate financial system 
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There are also scattered and extensive tracts of country which are administered 
by the Government of India. The Financial Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General has not unfrequently been blamed because his Budget Statements were 
not readily intelligible to the English reader. The defence rests on the complexity 
of the subject, and the want of familiarity of the English, and I might add the 
Indian, critic with the details of Indian administration. If the revenue and 
expenditure of all the kingdoms of Europe were lumped together, shown in one 
account and explained in one Budget Statement, and a native of China devoted a 
few hours of his leisure to a study of that Statement, he would, no doubt, 
complain of the want of lucidity, and would hardly be tempted to return to the 
subject the following year. At any rate, be the cause what it may, the number 
of men, official and non-official, English and Indian, who are possessed at any one 
time of sufficient information to give a sound opinion on the general condition of 
Indian finance, might easily be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

The facts which I have brought to your notice may be briefly recapitulated— 
an Eastern country governed in accordance with expensive Western ideas, an 
immense and poor population, a narrow margin of possible additional taxation, 
claims for additional expenditure greatly in excess of possible additional revenue, 
a constant tendency for expenditure to outgrow revenue, a system of government 
in India favourable to increase of, and unfavourable to reduction of, expenditure, 
no financial control by intelligent and well-informed public opinion either in India 
or in England, an insufficient check on expenditure in India, a remote and imper- 
fect control exercised from England, a revenue specially liable to fluctuations from 
year to year, large and growing foreign payments. 


The root of our financial difficulties in India is the insufficient 
check exercised under the constitution of its Government by the 
Financial Department. The Finance Member is but one of six or seven 
Members of Council, of whom every one, except the Viceroy and him- 
self, is irresponsible for financial equilibrium. Not only this, how- 
ever. The Finance Member alone excepted, every Member of the 
Council is directly interested in spending. So much has to be 
done. in India, and there are so few but the State to undertake the 
agency, that the need everywhere of money and of expenditure is 
academically incontrovertible. Two Members of Council are military 
men; therefore the military vote in Council is double that of any 
other department. There is no control on expenditure from outside 
the Government; no fear of being turned out over an unpopular or 
extravagant policy. It must be added that decentralisation, while 
throwing most wisely upon provincial governments the care of civil 
administration, has, unquestionably, at the same time removed it 
from the immediate charge of the Viceroy. Hence it happens that 
the daily thoughts of the most influential member of the Govern- 
ment are comparatively little concerned with provincial adminis- 
tration. The best of men who found himself in that position would 
be more than a man if he did not pull the blanket a little in his 
own direction. I am not thinking of this or that Viceroy, but of the 
nature of things ; and of the balance of a man’s mind when weighing 
conflicting interests, with some of which he has come more peculiarly 
to be identified. If a man has many irons in the fire, he will attend 
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first to those which are for his own using. The Military and Foreign 
Departments are the Viceroy’s irons. We see the result, possibly, in 
the disproportionate increase to the military and political expenditure. 

The body which calls itself the Indian National Congress has not 
hitherto shown itself, in my judgment, very practical in its suggestions. 
But it is difficult to differ with a great deal of what it has to say in 
this matter of expenditure. If this paper correctly interprets the 
meaning of the figures which are embodied in it, it shows that there 
are good grounds for the assertion in the recent ‘ Note,’ presented to 
Parliament by Sir William Wedderburn, that it is more the growth 
of expenditure than the fall in exchange which has led to the present 
difficulties. The charges on account of exchange have become mainly 
formidable because the administrative expenditure, which has caused 
in chief measure the growth of those charges, has been itself con- 
tinuously increasing. In the Financial Statement of 1886-7 I in- 
dicated my apprehension that this was likely to be the case. A 
Financial Member of Council is not at liberty to express in his 
annual Financial Statement his personal point of view on the collec- 
tive policy of the Government of which he is a member. Within 
such limits as were permissible, it was pointed out in the Statement 
referred to, with as much emphasis as the occasion allowed, that the 
increased expenditure then proposed and the exchange between 
them would, in time, if unchecked, bring the finances into confusion. 

If the coming Parliamentary enquiry is limited to analysis of 
items, it is probably foredoomed to fruitlessness. What has to be 
examined is the machinery, not the product. Ido not for a moment 
believe that the time has come when Indian expenditure can be con- 
trolled in an Indian parliament. We are in the mud of the Ganges, 
not in the republic of Plato, nor in the monarchy of St. James’s. But 
some method is required by which the Finance Department may be 
given more effective control in framing the Budget. Like Trochu, I 
have my plan, but this is not the place nor the hour in which to air it. 
What has first to be brought home to the public mind is that the 
great spending departments should not have a preponderating voice in 
matters of expenditure, because they are not those which have to see 
that the account is balanced. The men, moreover, who consume the 
sums yielded by taxation are not men on whom fresh taxation falls. 
Active men are always at the head of affairs, anxious to do their best by 
their charge ; anxious, too, to distinguish their administration. They 
are guided by the highest of motives; very likely the consciousness 
that this is so makes them the more clamorous. Itis not, however, a 
question of motives, but of means. So far from facilitating the 
raising of supply by the Government of India, I believe that the 
wiser policy would be to obstruct it. Impose import duties to-day 
and some other source of revenue will be demanded to-morrow. 
Lappétit vient en mangeant. In eleven years, as we have seen, 
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nearly five millions have been added to administrative military ex- 
penditure, let alone exchange on military account. Now, in the name 
of justice to the Indian taxpayer, an import duty on Manchester 
goods, to meet some of the cost of this increased expenditure, is 
asked for by responsible statesmen in the Upper House. Justice to the 
Indian taxpayer would be more impartially defended by some other 
advocacy; non tali auwilio, nec defensoribus istis. Retrenchment, 
moderation, return to old maxims of Indian administration, is justice 
to the Indian taxpayer ; but possibly this will not become evident so 
long as fresh funds can be raised from him. 


AUCKLAND COLVIN. 
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To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Hawarden Castle, Chester : 
September 19, 1894. 

Sir,—I should be glad if you will kindly allow me to supply an 
omission in my recent paper on the position of Heresy and Schism in 
the modern Christian Church. 

I have there laid stress on the great evidential as well as moral 
value which I attach to the concurrence of an overwhelming majority 
of Christians in the acceptance of certain doctrines, which they regard 
as vital and central. But I had no intention of thereby conveying 
any precipitate or harsh assumption with regard to the section unable 
to accept them. I am not about to enter on this large subject, but 
I own with pleasure that results (as we think them) of true doctrine 
are often exhibited on a scale far exceeding that of its profession. 

I have the honour to remain, sir, 
Your most faithful servant, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The Editor cf Tae Ninerexnta Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





